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Josef Pt tmann 


who, in addition to his duties as director of The Curtis Institute of Music, will fill his usual number 
of concert engagements during the present season. Mr. Hofmann’s New York recital is announced 
for December 9 at Carnegie Hall. 
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COURIER 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Carnegie Hall, 
2634 Circle 


New York 
Telephone: 





DUVAL STUDIOS, INC. 
OPERA—CONCERT 
New York Paris Milan 
New York Studio: 707 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 1350 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio: 509 Steinway Bldg. 

Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 

Telephone: Washington Heights 2627 


(Thurs lays) 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West S6th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


HENRIETTE MICHELSON 


Member of Faculty = oa ceil of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private C.asses 
in New York 
San Remo, Central Pk. W. & 74th St. 
Endicott 6700 


Address: 





" — RP OATTS 
ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioLinist—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 
Symphony Orchestra. 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N. Y. C. 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
INSTRUCTION Soto VioLINisT 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmonyy Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


at the a Academy 1925-27 
11 West 69th St., Phone: Susquehanna 5956 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 
many years. 
Author of “Song Secrets,” 
Vocal Diagnosis.”’ 
James Huneker said: “Mr. 
golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3651 


for 
“The Importance of 


Robinson's words are 





LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 


227 Elwood Avenue, Newark 
Pennsylvania 2634 and. 


ALICE 


RN: FZ 


N. J 
Telephones Humboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 





Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 

Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 


Broadway, 


MRS. VALLEDA ROBICHON-HAIG 
. Authorized Teacher of the 
IETHODE YERSIN 
IN NEW YORK CITy 
Paris Diploma 
French Language and Pronunciation 
French Diction for Singers 


39 W 
Tel 


70th Street 
Endicott 5407 





MARY SEILER 


HARPIST 
Personal Address: 210 East 77th Street, N. Y. 
Telephone: Rhinelander 2174 
Mgt. Emilie Sarter, Steinway Hall, New York 





MME. GINA ire 
VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLACING 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.; Endicott 0252 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


FRANKLIN CANNON 

PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 

J West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 


STupDIO: 


MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcarer Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 








MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
krancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 








BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
270 Ft. Washington Ave. 
ew York 


Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


STUDIOS 


Phones: 


DEANE DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 
16 vue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 
58 West 55th Street, York 


Studio: New 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
lephone: Rhinelander 8623 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL 
ARTISTS 


PHILIPP 
KNOWN 


939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 


Columbus 1370 


Van Dyke Studios, 


Telephone: 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
Trinity Church, Newburgh, N. 
476 West 144th Street ew York, BR. Y. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., N Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


used, 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neionee. ig 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G. O., Organist 
RECITALS MUSICALES CONC RTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumep Lessons 1n Sincinc at Her 
SIDENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
(Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 





RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 72nd St., New York City 
Teleph Susqueh 3307 


MILLIE 


Studio: 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeies 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Riesserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
organ with Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of 
Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous 

educators 
1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


singers and 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
peiees Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Coacu—AccoM PAN IST—ORBGANI8T 
Piano Students Accepted 
West 78th St., New York City 

Telephone Susquehanna 3135 


VocaL 


127 


LEON CARSON, 
TEACHER OF 
New Jersey Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W 


Tenor 
SINGING 
New York 
703 Steinway 
Tel.: Circle 


Studio 
Hall 
5161 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL 
CONFERENCE 
NOVEMBER 12th to 22nd, conducted by 
Addye Yeargain Hall, Director of 
THE PIANO CLASS CENTER OF 
NEW YORK 
65 W. 56th Studio 307 


Toe Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan oom House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. ~hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocal AND Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


New York 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
235 East 62nd Street, New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 7900 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 


JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE ea an 
ARTHUR R. HARTI TON, Assistant 
61 Gramercy Park—North : New York 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and ew Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Address: 


SCHOEN-RENE 
New York 
8345 


MME. 


235 West 71st Street, 


Telephone: Endicott 


BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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Tel: Carnot 59—49 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING| 


OF PARIS 
FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 


63—Rue Jouffroy 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americons Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 











oe 








NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fiftietn Anniversary Season 6 EAST 85th Incorporated 18/78 
aaeer the abverety of the etete ~ 3 New Y 
CARL HEIN AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. 
Announcing the Engagement of 


KARL JORN, famous tenor 


Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Address Dept. A 


Catalogue on Application. 





@he Cleheland Justitute of ()usir 


Courses lead to Teachers Certificates, Artist Diploma and Degrees 
OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
give students actual experience and train for professional careers 
Free competitive scholarships in every major subject 
Private lessons in all branches of music Faculty of nationally known artists 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 





2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 








INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON 


Paris 





Presidents: 
EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS 
Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: 8. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 


Classic French School, mother of all violin schools, renowned for its modern methods of instruction whieh 
develop the highest technique in the shortest possible period of time. 


Apply: SECRETARIAT, 16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, PARIS VII, FRANCE 














1892 1928 


ITHACA 


Conservatory of Music 
Degrees 
Placement Bureau 


FALL TERM 
Now in Session 


ESTABLISHED 1857 





PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in che Country Circulars Mailed 





ZECKWER-HAHN 
Academy 
ued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Musical 


59 years of contir 














1617 Spruce Street 











Binghamton Institute 
of Musical Art 


FRANCIS FRANK 
PAUL A. JACKSON § 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 

Address Secretary, Binghamton Institute of Music, 
Sun Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 


OBERLIN 


Conservatory of Music 
All courses lead to degree 
Limited enrcilment Dormitories 
Complete te aching and oaatiee equipment 
+ 


\ Directors 


yoy Oberlin, Ohio 





Shaw, 








-ROBERT BRAUN 


Director 
FACULTY OF FIFTY 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Ear V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 





Pottsville, Pa. 














GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 
“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
A. J. WESTRATE, Mer. 


1430 Kimball Bldg. Phone Wabash 2293 











Cincinnati 


Founded 1867 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 





< 


Conservatory oMusix 





INCORPORATED 


OF CINCINNATI 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


KimsBatt Hatt, Cuaicaco, IL. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
weading to the degree Bachelor of Music 
Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 
For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 
JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC Tae. ae ee 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT Harmony I, 
CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING fethod 
Address The Secretary, Catueprat 1334 Violin, Piano, 


according to the Ward 


Lessons in Vocal Production, Organ, 


Privately or class 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 





Appleton, Wisconsin 


BLANCHE MARCHES! 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean—A school for serious 
students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented advanced 
violin students will come under the personal observation 
and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 














ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 
Paris: 202 Rue de Courcelles 
Apply Secretary Above Address 














INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 











(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Composer-Planist Concert Pianist and Pedagogue Specializing in 


Voice Buliding Interpretation and Technique 
STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 














MAIN LINE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Fifth Season 


Directors: Florence Leonard, Managing Director; 


Louisa Hopkins, Adolph Vogel 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Flute, Ensemble, Harp, Saxophone, Banjo 
SCHOOL WILL AWARD 


STEINWAY GRAND PIANO 


Dorotuy Jones-Parry, Sec’y 107 Ardmore Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 














PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(Formerly Hans Schneider Piano School) 
WASSILI LEPS, Director 
Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN— 
NORMAL COURSE 
Providence, R. I. 


ORGAN 
509 Westminster St., 
Mr. 


Telephone: Gaspee 0997 





Leps teaches at Steinway Hall, New York, Mondays. 


Piano’ and Coaching of Singers 


























November 22, 


. TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


i MARGOLIS wire 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (eos waste 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


45 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
elephone: Plaza 6 6800 








851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 1350 


fe KYZER instruct 


Instruction 
Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


SSHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


/ LEONE 


BARITONE—Concert and O 
Tel.: 





Concert, Oratorio, Opera 

Tel. Rhinelander 1750 

7 yond — ~ 
—— 





3572 De Kalb Ave., Bronx. 2811 Eutabrook 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 1929.) 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


[DILLING 

















HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 


51 s&t., 
Haensel & Jones Circle 1614 


Met. 
Steinway Hall, New York N. ¥. Tel. 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 

















ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 


Care Judson Radio Program 
Corporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


ae: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
Forum 
Professional Training, 
Singing and Drama 
106-08 West 59th Street 
New York City 
Tel. Circle 7816 








8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 














omPrrs<¢ mocera 











MUSICAL 


James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 


VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 


203 W. 8lst St., New York 
Susquehanna 8800 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. Director Grand Opera Society o' 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Ave. Tel. Sdebe vey 


Burnerdene MASON] 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 














Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Circle 0116 
Cath. 1560 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 


Telephone { 








“ Spring Is Here” “Joyous ~e" “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
EWI 


oO 
CONCERT SONG 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curs HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


cour MOWE 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 
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SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
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MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
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“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with a tone which 
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COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
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FAY FOSTER 
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MARK OSTER 
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Individual Instruction 
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THE BAUER PIANO of Today 
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Paris’ New Sicliiaely Orchestra 


Has Three Leaders in One Evening, 


Large Audience Sees Ansermet, Fourestier and Cortot Conduct in Same Concert—Honegger’s 


Rugby Without Drums—Heifetz, Spalding, Kubelik and San Malo, and a New 
American Star—Lhevinne and Levitzki Head List of Pianists 


Paris.—A very large audience greeted the new Orchestre 

Symphonique in the Champs Elysées Theater when it began 
its series of concerts. As usual, the critics, professional and 
amateur, were divided in their opinions on the merits of the 
new organization. All agreed that the material was excel- 
lent. How long will it take a great number of young players 
to learn to play together when they are directed by three 
conductors in an evening? The conductors of the orchestra 
are to be guests. At the first concert the baton was waved 
by Ansermet, Fourestier, and Cortot, the last of whom was 
also heard as the soloist in Franck’s Variations Sym- 
phoniques for piano and orchestra. Cortot’s interpretation of 
this austere work was masterly and noble, despite a goodly 
number of wrong notes. A new work by Honegger, called 
Rugby, was received with enthusiasm. It abounds in synco- 
pated rhythms, and the score contains nothing whatever for 
any percussion instrument. 

It would be rash to say that the interest in the new 
orchestra is already on the wane, but the attendance at the 
third concert, with such an attraction as the popular Brail- 
owsky as soloist, was considerably smaller than at the first, 
Brailowsky played Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor concerto, 
which was never welcomed with pleasure by Parisian audi 
ences. At the fourth concert Borovsky played a still less 
popular concerto by Roussel. 

Sicrip SCHNEEVoIGT’s SUCCESS 

Sigrid Schneevoigt, wife of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra conductor, proved herself to be a pianist of a very 
high order when she played the solo part of Grieg’s concerto 
with the Pasdeloup Orchestra, directed by Rhené-Baton. 
The large audience in the Champs Elysées theater was quick 
to discern that this pianist from Finland understands the 
northern temperament of Grieg and interprets his music 
like an actress speaking her mother tongue. She was recalled 
many times to the platform and applauded by the orchestra 
as well. 

Jascha Heifetz drew an immense audience into the Grand 
Opera House with the sound of his magical violin. But 
where, oh where, did he find such an odd and topsy-turvy 
program? He knew what he was doing, nevertheless, for 
his hearers kept him adding extra numbers until midnight. 
His performance of the Glazounow concerto was a veritable 
triumph of skill and style and tone. He played as usual 
on the well worn Guarnerius which requires incessant tuning. 
If it came from Wilhelmj, who got it from David, for 
whom Mendelssohn composed his concerto, what must it 
have thought of Glazounoff after Mendelssohn ? 

Albert Spalding was faithful to the Gaveau Hall, where 
his friends have long been in the habit of hearing him play. 
He is a kind of Thalberg of the violin—an unruffled gentle- 
man, playing the violin as if his talent were quite super 
fluous. Yet such perfection of technic and polish of details 
imply immense and incessant work. He was rapturously 
applauded, of course. 

EnciisH Fotk Soncs 

Cedar Paul, a singer from England, has been presenting 
many folk songs from the British Isles to her hearers in the 
Chopin Hall of the Pleyel Building. She has the commend- 
able art of concealing art, and she sings those simple songs 
with appropriate expression and manner. If folk songs are 
to be sung, let Cedar Paul sing them. Two programs of 
them, however, become a little monotonous. 

Kubelik, the long famous and once immensely popular 
violinist, filled the Grand Opera House with an enthusiastic 
crowd of admirers, many of whom spoke Hungarian. His 
playing of Mozart’s concerto in A major was severely criti 
cized by several musicians and loudly cheered by many in 
the audience. He played the whole of Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole, and played it extremely well, though the dash 
and recklessness of his youthful period are not in evidence 
He succeeded best in light and rapid pieces, such as Paga 
nini’s Perpetual Motion, for his tone is small, which is due 
to a very old and lightly strung instrument. 

Alfredo San Malo, who played the same Lalo work at 
his recital in the Gaveau Hall, gave a much younger and 
more intense performance. His tone is full and sweet and 
his technical skill is exceptional. He was forced to play a 
number of supplementary pieces before the audience would 
disperse. He likewise showed his art in the performance 
of an old sonata by Eccles, which he interpreted with a 
classical restraint and purity of style which were delightful 

Prituipe ScHarr Makes Parts Desut 


An American violinist, Phillipe Scharf, made his first ap- 
pearance before a Parisian audience in the old hall of the 
Conservatoire during the last week of October. His inter- 
pretation of César Franck’s sonata differed so much from 
the accepted manner dear to the French admirers of Franck 
that many of his hearers showed little enthusiasm for his 
brilliant technical powers. But with every number on the 
program the violinist made an increasingly fine impression, 
till he was greeted with cheers and many recalls at the end. 
He proved himself to be a thoroughly equipped artist whose 
progress through the concert halls of the world should be 
a series of unbroken triumphs, provided that he does not 
depart too far from the traditional interpretation of stand- 
ardized works. f ba 

Joseph Lhévinne, whose name is not as familiar to 
Parisians as the merits of the pianist warrant, gave two 


recitals in the Gaveau Hall. His interpretations of Bach, 
Beethoven, and Schumann were models of style and convine- 
ing sincerity, his Liszt performances were brilliant, and his 
Chopin groups acceptable. The unnecessary and unattractive 
additions which Busoni made to Liszt’s Campanella did not 
make the old, familiar war-horse more palatable. Oddly 
enough, the few technical inaccuracies which Lhévinne com 
mitted in the performance of this newly decorated work 
occurred in the original Liszt parts and not in the Busoni 
additions. 

Levitzki gave his recital in the old hall of the Conserva 
toire, for the Agriculteurs Hall, in which he played last 
season is now devoted to the cinema. Badly situated as it is 
and inconvenient for music lovers who live farther west 
today, the shabby and uncomfortable old hall has many 
attractions for those who love historical surroundings and 
associations with great artists of former days. And the 
antique hall is excellent for sound. Levitzki lost nothing 


by playing where Mendelssohn, Liszt, Chopin, César Franck 
and Anton Rubinstein first faced Parisian audiences. He 
was rapturously applauded and compelled to continue his 
printed program 
iy 


recital to an indefinite period after the 
came to an end. 


St. Louis Symphony Opens Its Season 


Conductor Oberhoffer Offers Tschaikowsky 
vinsky Works for First Time Here-—Other 
Musical Items 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra in 
augurated its forty-ninth season at the Odeon in St. Louis 
on November 9, under the direction of Emil Oberhoffer, 
guest conductor. The orchestra gave a more splendid per- 
formance, as a whole, than St. Louis has heard in years. 
Mr. Oberhoffer chose for his opening program The Pathetic 
by Tschaikowsky. The orchestra also played, and St. Louis 
heard for the first time, Stravinsky’s Petrouchka suite. 

Edward Johnson, Metropolitan Opera tenor, recently ap- 
peared in concert at the Principia, before an audience that 
overflowed the Howard Hall. A tremendous reception was 
accorded him upon his appearance, and he was forced time 
and again to give encores. 

Lila Harrison Canter appeared in a piano recital for the 
Monday Club of Webster Groves, Mo. She was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded by her audience. Appearing with her was 
Belle Stewart Crossy, well known diseuse, who was wel! 
received. 

In his spacious studio, David Earle presented two of his 
artist-pupils in a recital assisted by Belle Stewart Crossy. 
The young artists were Louise Toenges and Lila Harrison 
Canter. Both appeared with a technical assurance, and their 
interpretations were mature and of artistic calibre. Especially 
notable was a beautiful tone and carefully wrought nuances 
Louise Toenges, in her playing of Sparks by Moszkowski, 
showed a fleetness of fingers and variety of tone coloring 
rarely heard in so young an artist. Lila Harrison Canter’s 
interpretation of the Variations Serieuses (Mendelssohn) 
was that of a superlative artist. The entire program included 
works of Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Raff, Mosz 
kowski, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. distinguished 
audience was present. Belle Stewart Crossy, assisting artist, 


ind Stra- 


presented several playlets with a versatility and artistry that 
were much appreciated. 

Rudolph Gruen, former St. Louisian, gave a piano recital 
at Sheldon Auditorium, before a large and friendly audience 
He was most successful in his Chopin and modern numbers 

Louise Toenges appeared over station KWK, Hotel Chase 
Broadcasting Station, in a piano recital. 

John Bohn, vocal teacher and chorus director, has been 
chosen to direct the new male chorus recently formed at the 
Missouri Athletic Club. 

The Coronado Hotel has recently 
EK “vening Recital for guests and patrons. 
artist-pupils of various teachers in St. 
the teachers themselves, will be presented. Ernest Kroeger, 
pianist-composer and director of the Kroeger School of 
Music, was the first to be presented by the management of 
the hotel, ey & ©. 


inaugurated a Sunday 
Duri ng these recitals 
uis, as well as 


Koussevitzky Conducts Schubert 
Memorial Concerts in Boston 


Huida Lashanska Wins Praise as Soloist 


Ever mindful of the calendar, Serge Koussevitzky, re- 
calling that Franz Schubert had died on November 19, 1828, 
arranged a Schubert Festival in miniature for the Boston 
Symphony Concerts of last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. The program of Friday listed the Tragic Sym- 
phony; the songs, Das Maedchen’s Klage, Du bist die Ruh, 
Heidenroeslein, Der Tod und das Maedchen and Hark, Hark, 
the Lark; and the Unfinished Symphony. Saturday eve 
ning’s program comprised the Symphonies in B flat major 
and C major, together with the following songs: Litaney, 
Der Neugierige, Ungeduld, An die Musik, Die Boese Farbe 

No program designed to honor Schubert could fail to in 
clude the ever-lovely Unfinished Symphony, as well as the 
eloquent Symphony in C major. The addition of the Fourth 
and Fifth Symphonies, while of historical interest, served 
merely to indicate Schubert's development as a composer 
It might have been more in;line with Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
purpose if he had chosen to include more music of the 
greater Schubert, thereby yielding more pleasure to his 
listeners. Certainly the Fourth and Fifth Symphonies rep 
resent the embryonic Schubert, dependent on his predecessors 
rather than the master of pronounced individuality that he 
was destined to become. It is late in the day to enlarge on 
the genius of Schubert as revealed in the Unfinished and 
C Major Symphonies. Suffice to say that Mr. Koussevitzky 
and C major, together with the following songs: Litaney, 
eloquent tribute to Franz Schubert 

\s regards the songs, a selection to be thoroughly repre- 
sentative would have necessitated the employment of at 
least two and preferably three singers. The management 
of the Boston Orchestra chose but one, a lyric soprano, the 
personable Hulda Lashanska. Naturally, she chose songs 
best suited to her voice, and these songs were not invariably 
typical of the greater Schubert. Be that as it may, Mme. 
Lashanska renewed the favorable impression made in this 
city some years ago—thanks to a voice of beautiful quality, 
especially in the lower and middle registers, and to her 
intelligence as a musician. That she was always successfui 
in projecting the emotional content of Schubert’s songs in 
irresistible fashion cannot fairly be said. Mme. Lashanska’s 
singing was nevertheless very enjoyable and she was warmly 
applauded by her hearers. Incidentally, while on the subject 
of applause, these concerts gave the subscril ers of the Boston 
Orchestra another opportunity to give Mr. Koussevitzky an 
ovation that added bravos to hand clapping when he bade 
the orchestra to share the applause with him. 


Anna Frank and Mark Markoff to Marry 


Anna Frank, pianist of Washington, D. C., and Mark 
Markoff, well known vocal teacher of New York, recently 
announced their engagement. Prior to opening his studio 
in New York, Mr. Markoff appeared abroad extensively in 
opera and he also was a member of the faculty of the Im 
perial Conservatory at Warsaw. 





The career of this attractive young artist from 
been an unusual series of triumphs, for, despite her 


honors which have been bestowed 
period Miss Burke’s teacher, George 
nist, Virginia Castelle, 
prano, for during the early period of her studies they 
possibilities. It therefore must be 
well as to Miss Burke—that their predictions were more 


upon her. 
Castelle, 


with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. The 


pen of Herman Devries in the Chicago American: 


who command top-price subscription audiences. 


talented and satisfying opera singer. 
easy and gratifying, a warm, resonant, 


tion and significant in cach intonation ; 
for the subtler shades of expression; 
a role 
disguising the personality; 
traditional soprano role. 


more exquisitely. A triumph for Miss Burke.” 





Hilda Burke Debuts With Chicago Opera 


Baltimore 
youth, her 
name has appeared repeatedly in print because of her artistic suc 
cesses and because of the many prizes which she has won and the 
Throughout 
and her a 
have worked indefatigably with the so 
realized her 
most gratifying to them—as 
» than ful 
filled on November 10 when she made her operatic debut as 
sensational suc 
scored may well be gauged by the following paragraph from the 


“Before long Miss Burke should be ranked ameng the artists 
My partiality for 
Miss Burke, who hails from Paltimore, is that she is a remarkably 
Tabulating her qualities is 
fresh, eloquent soprano of 
excellent range, le nding itself with docility to every shade of emo 
an unusual sense of feeling 
tremendous scenic appeal in 
that is very dificult because of the make-up completely 
musicianship of unassailable surety, 
To my mind she is one of the most important acquisitions 
never heurd the Ritorno Vincitor sung with such regard for its emotional meaning nor have 


has 


this 
‘ompa 


Aida 


originality in treatment of this 
of the present season. I have 
I heard it modulated 


and considerable 
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Tue Mystery or tHe “Unrinisuep”™ 


Unfinished Symphony never 
commonest notion about this 


le’ was the 
i finished ? The 
“mystery” of musical history is probably that the 
composer died before he could finish it. But every 
student knows that Schubert lived six years after 
written and that he wrote the bulk of his 
Nor was he pre- 
such as illness 
It is true 


was 
ces in those six years 
outward circumstances, 
or more pressing creative work. 
through an illness not long 

illness he wrote the Muller 

rom his sickbed virtually to finish 

Duties Schubert 
in his father’s 
And, far from 
work, we 


w months 
J 


ft teaching 

nineteen. 

more important creative 
| what the world con 


himself mere 


‘ 
with 


female quartets and 


theory that Schubert 


that he considered 


then, the 


finish the work, 


That involves a fascinating 


and offers an attractive solu 


complete as it is 

aesthetic speculation, 

tion. Walter Dahms, one of Schubert’s biographers, 

is convinced that this is right. But, “complete” 

perfect as we may regard the work, there is the 

f Schubert himself began a 
boisterous 


t 


movement, 
down his 11n 
this. Indeed, the 
ZO might tempt 
that Schubert could not finish the work, 


had not sufficed 


thovenian 

| section 
omparative eakness of this Scher 
» think 
inspiration and ingenuity 
or the task. But how is this possibl Should 


ritten 
and the 


he composer of the Tragic symphony (w Six 
vears before) of the B major piano sonata 
lrout Quintet not have been able to finish sym- 
phony so well begun? 

No, the more one looks at it the more the mystery 
No biographer has as yet made an attempt 
to solve it; no infallible solution is likely to be found 
All we can do is to marshal all the facts and suggest 
what is perhaps a new line of thought 

What History Records 
These are the facts. Schubert composed the B 


October, 1822, in 


deepens 


minor symphony at the end of 2 
Vienna. About two years later he sent it to his 
friend Anselm Hiittenbrenner, evidently for the 
Graz Musical Society, of which Hiittenbrenner was 
the artistic head for some years, and which had 
elected Schubert to honorary membership in 1823 

In September of that year he had written to the 
“Worshipful thanking it for the 
diploma, hoping that the art of music 


Society 


“my zeal for 


ae 
Musical 


BY CESAR SAERCHINGER 


1928, by The Musical Courier Company) 





y ita article is probably the first serious attempt 
to explain the reason why Schubert never finished 
his most popular masterpiece. The author shows that 
Schubert could easily have finished the work had he 
wanted to; that he deliberately stopped in the middle ; 
and that when he sent the score away two years later 
he had abandoned all thought of finishing it. He 
shows, too, that this is not an isolated mstance in 
Schubert's life, and that there are, in fact, three un- 
finished works of equal importance. These three 
works, he finds, signalize important crises in Schu- 
bert’s creative career; attempts at the mastery of a 
new style 

“It is,” he sa 
giant had paused in his supreme cffort, 
to the final attack with a decisive blow. 

Far from he result of casualness o7 
fulness, these 


being the 
| 
prove how 
worked deliberately and consi toward a definite 
yoal.—The Editor. 


“as though, baffled once again, the 
mly to return 


forget 


great fragments Schubert 
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may succeed in making me worthy of the distinc- 
tion,” and promising “as soon as possible’ to present 
the Society with “one of my symphonies.” Did 
he have the unfinished B minor in mind? He hadn’t 
touched it for nearly a year. There it lay—two 
beautifully written-out movements occupying thirty 

four pages of score; on the thirty-fifth page nine 
measures of an Allegro (Scherzo) in B major. 
The whole Scherzo, in fact, was noted down in a 
sort of piano score, and sixteen measures of the trio 
in melody alone. Here, some time in October, 1822, 
he had stopped short. It would not taken 
him—the most rapid worker among all composers 

a day to orchestrate the movement, not more than 
a couple of days to finish the symphony. But un- 
finished it remained forever, and two years later, 
evidently convinced that it would never be finished, 
he sent it off to Graz in partial fulfillment of his 
promise. There it lay, nveer to be heard—or seen, 
except by Hutttenbrenner and his brother—for forty 
he composer himself apparently never 
cared 


have 


two years. 
gave it another thought: he 
whether the society performed it, or what became 
of the manuscript. Nor, apparently, did anyone else ; 
until thirty-seven years after his death the symphony 
was awakened to life, performed in Vienna to 
astound an admiring world. 


never asked or 


The Prodigality of Genius 
There is no record of another who 
shared Schubert’s unconcern for his compositions, 
his, prodigality and wastefulness of ideas, his lacka 
daisical habits generally. This might almost be 
regarded as sufficient explanation of his abandon- 
ment of the symphony. It was, indeed, not un- 
usual for Schubert to leave works unfinished. There 
are among the preserved fragments no less than five 
unfinished sonatas, fourteen unfinished songs and 
numerous isolated movements which might have 
been designed as parts of cyclical works. Most of 
these delinquencies can indeed be explained by Schu- 
bert’s casualness, by his miraculous productivity, in 
short by the prodigality of genius. Schubert’s 
method of work was very different from Beethoven’s, 
He was perhaps the most spontaneous 


cr 1} woser 


for instance. 


TWO SHILLING PIECE, 
ommemorate the one hundredth anniversary of 
death. The front bears a likeness of the 
the reverse the insignia of the 
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AUST) 


shows 


ide 
Sidé 


ian Republic 


composer that ever lived; that is, he relied more 
upon inspiration than any other composer—upon the 
natural flow of thoughts as he worked along. AI- 
ways bubbling over with melody, he never found it 
worth while to “force” invention; never at a loss 
for a fresh idea, he readily abandoned one which 
did not yield what he had set out to produce. Bee- 
thoven would labor over his work, correct, file, shape 
and reshape until his intellect forced it into the form 
which he required. Schubert, rather than correct a 
setting of a song, would write a new one. 


Of over thirty poems Schubert made more than 
one setting, about half a dozen he set three or four 
times, and Mignon’s song from Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister (Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt) he com- 
posed no less than six times. In most cases the sec- 
ond and third settings are no more than revisions 
of the original—involving a change of key, a modi- 
fied accompaniment, slight retouchings of harmony 
and changes in marks of expression. In some, such 
as the Mignon song, they are completely new set- 
tings, each an attempt to come closer to the poem. 
But each one of these revisions meant in effect an 
abandonment of the previous ones—songs which al- 
most any composer would be proud to acknowledge 
as his masterpieces. 

One of these abandoned Lebensmuth, 
written in the last year of Schubert’s life, is charac- 
teristic as showing how the composer sometimes lost 
interest in an idea. He obviously left it incomplete 
simply because he found a poem better suited to 
his purpose. Lebensmuth was evidently intended 
to open the cycle (posthumously entitled Swan 


songs, 


A BUST OF SCHUBERT, 
by Dialler, 1829. It was made for the first tombstone 
of the composer in the Wahring cemetery. Schwind re- 
garded the work as an excellent likeness of Schubert, an 
opinion that would hardly be shared at the present time. 


Song), which as Schubert left it begins with Liebes- 
botschaft. The two poems are by the same author ; 
but the second one, a love-song, fits better the senti- 
mental mood of the cycle as a whole. It is charac- 
teristic of Schubert that, being interested in the cycle 
rather than the individual songs, he never thought 
it worth while to complete the unfinished song 
(Lebensmuth) as a separate composition. Ideas 
came so fast that he could afford to squander them ; 
nor did he ever regret the time wasted on writing 
an unfinished score. 
The Great Unfinished Works 

But typical as these cases are, the Unfinished Sym- 
phony is in another class. The abandoned early 
sonatas are obviously immature works, attempts 
which he never regarded more seriously than exer- 
cises; the unfinished songs are mere chips from the 
master’s workshop. Here, on the other hand, we 
have a work so different from all that went before, 
so evidently “inspired” in the highest sense of the 
word—and a work which Schubert after all thought 
worthy of sending away as a token of his gratitude. 
The Unfinished Symphony, in fact, is the turning 
point of Schubert’s career as a symphonist. 

Now there are two other unfinished works of 
Schubert that are relatively in the same class. They 
are the unfinished C minor quartet (of which the 
first movement has become popular as the Quartett- 
Satz), and the unfinished C major piano sonata, 
known as the “Reliquie,” or “Relic.” Both these 
fragments not only are among the loveliest things 
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that Schubert has written, but they both announce a 
new style. Both of them seem deliberately to turn 
their backs upon what has gone before, and both of 
them, curiously enough, were preludes to the crown- 
ing master works of their kind from Schubert’s pen, 
just as the Unfinished Symphony was the prelude to 
the great C major symphony—the crowning work 
of Schubert’s whole career. That just these three 
of all of Schubert’s mature works should have been 
left unfinished may be more than a mere coincidence. 
At any rate, in attempting any solution of the great 
“mystery” the three cases should be considered to- 
gether. 
The Unfinished Sonata 

The Unfinished C major Sonata was begun, so far 
as research is able to trace it, in April, 1825, just 
before Schubert’s summer journey to Graz, Gemun- 
den and the Salzburg mountains. To understand 
its significance one must compare it with either of 
the two A minor sonatas (published as op. 164 and 
op. 42 respectively), which were written just be- 
fore.* The break between these works is indeed 
nothing less than a psychological phenomenon. The 
A minor sonata, op. 42, is characteristic of the 
gracious, easy-going Schubert of the middle period, 
full of melodic and rhythmic charm, naively dra- 
matic and touchingly lyrical by turns, but simple, 
concise, almost conventional in form. In the C major 
we meet a new Schubert—a Schubert who has 
glimpsed a vision of a new land. The work is cast 
in the grand, heroic mould, its principal themes 
speak with an almost Beethovian eloquence, and 
their possibilities are exhausted in the development, 
irrespective of the limitations of accepted form. 
Schubert’s modulation arrives at its boldest and 
freest expression of mood. In the slow movement, 
instead of an ingratiating and regular theme with 
arabesque variations, we have a rhapsodic C minor 
of profound and passionate expression that taps the 
real resources of the modern piano. Both the 
Minuet, a bold aberration of that innocent form, 
with constantly changing key, and the Rondo, which 
has the boisterous gaiety of Beethoven, are left un- 
finished. (Several essays, at finishing the work, 
have been made, the latest one by the young modern- 
ist composer, Ernst Krenek. ) 

3ut what Schubert attempted here finds consum- 
mation in the very next work, the great D major 
sonata, op. 53, which he wrote in Gastein. Here 
the master stretches himself to his full height and 
stands boldly beside Beethoven. Resolution, triumph, 
a joyous attack on the forces of the world, alternate 
with deep plunges into romance—a revelry in beauty 
of sound and color, such as no master except the 
Titan himself had yet revealed. Here his fantasy 
is first given free rein. From here he proceeded 
to the last heights which he alone, after Beethoven, 
was able to scale—the G major sonata, opus 78 
(known as Fantasy), and the great trinity of 1828— 
the C minor, A major and B flat major, in which he 
revealed glimpses into the Promised Land of Schu- 
mann and Brahms. 

When we are held by the charm of that “Relic” 
we wonder how he could have left it a fragment. 
But as soon as we yield to the compelling force of 
the D major, we realize that he couldn’t finish it once 
the new work was begun. Schubert himself was 
swept forward by the new wave: there was no turn- 
ing back for him. The Unfinished Sonata was the 
pivot upon which Schubert’s genius turned, so far 
as piano music was concerned, and with that its 
importance for him was exhausted. 

The Unfinished String Quartet 

Similarly, five years before (in 1820) he had 
turned the pivot in quartet writing, again with an 
unfinished work. Samuel L. Laciar, in his excellent 
essay on Schubert’s chamber music in the Musical 
Quarterly (October, 1928), confirms this opinion 
most opportunely. “The Quartett-Satz,” he says, 
“forecasts the later Schubert emotionally as well as 
technically. In the first classification are poetry, 
romance, agitation, delicately expressed passion and 
a deep melancholy which was to culminate in those 
bitter expressions of sorrow in the music of 1827 
and 1828. On the technical side, here appears for 
the first time that treatment of the violoncello which 
was to find its ultimate expression eight years later 
in the C major quintet and which was to 
influence Brahms so greatly in his piano trios, op. 87 
and op. 101. The Quartett-Satz holds the same 
position in the chamber music of Schubert that the 
B minor Symphony holds in the orchestral works.” 

In other words, Schubert had “found himself” in 
the Unfinished Quartet, as he later “found himself” 
in the Unfinished C major sonata. The very next 
*Hans Xéltzsch in his scholarly book on Schubert’s piano sonatas 
places the A minor sonata, op. 42, immediately after, or about the 
same time as the “Relic,” but the evidence is dubious. At any rate, 
even if the two works lie together in point of time, spiritually they 
are worlds apart. 
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COURTYARD OF SCHU- 
BERT’S BIRTH-HOUSE. 
Frans Schubert was born on 
January 31, 1797, in a Vien- 
na suburb. His parents were 
the school teacher, Franz 
Schubert, and his wife, Eli- 
sabeth, née Vietz. They 
were blessed with no fewer 
than fourteen children, of 
whom, however, only five 
survived. The birth-house 
of the master was purchased 
by the Vienna municipality 
in 1908, and transformed in- 
to a Schubert museum in 
1912. 


works in this form, written four years later, were 
Schubert’s two masterpieces, the A minor and D 
minor (Death and the Maiden) quartets. It is 
possible that the vision of these works flitted across 
the composer’s mind even as he laid down his pen 
in the middle of the Andante of his “pivotal” work? 
If so, it is the only possible explanation of the mys- 
tery ; for there is no adequate outward reason. Schu- 
bert continued the serious vein of this Quartett-Satz 
in songs like Versunken, Du liebst mich nicht, Gren- 
zen der Menschheit and other short works, and 
eschews the larger forms altogether until in the next 
autumn he begins work on his 1,000-page opera, 
Alfonso und Estrella. It was the year of Schubert’s 
first outward success, with the publication of the 
Erl King and other songs, and the public perform- 
ance of these and some choral works. 

The Unfinished Symphony 

Nearly halfway between the unfinished quartet 
and the Unfinished sonata—in 1822—lies the Un- 
finished Symphony. Does the analogy hold true 
here? That the Unfinished is the pivotal work in 
Schubert’s symphonic career is almost too obvious 
for argument. It is the earliest symphony known 
to the general public, and the only one which has been 
able to achieve popularity besides its great successor 
in C, 

For four years Schubert had not written a sym- 
phony, if we ignore the abortive melodic outline in 
E major which Ferdinand Schubert later rescued 
and gave to Mendelssohn.* Before that he had 
written no less than six symphonies in fairly rapid 
succession. But they were, like the early sonatas, 
hardly more than exercises, written for the little 
amateur orchestra organized by Schubert’s father. 
Even the so-called “Tragic” (No. 4), written by 
the youth of nineteen, obviously in imitation of the 
design of Beethoven’s Fifth (in the same key), is 
only a ripple on the surface of these limpidly 
classic, harmless works. The contrast between the 
“Tragic” of 1816 and the great B minor of 1822 is, 
indeed, equally striking as in the case of the two 
other “pivotal” works. Between the two lay a world 
of experience, of bitter disappointment in the school 
of life. He had bridged the chasm that separated 
the boy from the man. In the interim he had 
written songs like The Wanderer, Nachtsttick and 
Prometheus; the Trout Quintet and the Unfinished 
Quartet ; had completed four operas and an oratorio, 
and had come to understand Beethoven as probably 
no other contemporary understood him. 

The C major symphony of. 1818 runs the even 
tenor of its classic way with here and there a hint 
of the Schubertian mood; the Unfinished speaks a 
new tongue—as new as that which Beethoven spoke 
with his Eroica, yet wholly different. For the first 
time we hear a symphony dominated not by a melodic 
pattern or even by a poetic idea, but by a mood. 
The first true romantic, the first impressionist, has 
given utterance in the symphony. Atmosphere, 
sound values, “color,” dynamics are as important in 
this kind of a symphony as themes or “subjects.” 
“Not unity of thought,” to quote Walter Dahms, 
“but multiplicity is the characteristic feature of this 
new style.” Instead of deriving each new thought 
from a previous one we have a succession of ideas 
or a parallel flowing along of two or more. Instead 
of contrasting his material Schubert varies it with a 
new subtlety, brings even new lights to play upon it. 
Gone is the classic style of Haydn and Mozart and 
the early Beethoven; something new had come into 
the symphony, something akin to what Weber had 
brought into the overture and the opera. 

The new matter demanded a new manner, and the 
Unfinished was Schubert’s first attempt at this. The 
form of this kind of symphony had still to be evolved ; 


*This is the work which was harmonized and orchestrated by 


J. F. Barnett and is being performed by the Chicago Orchestra 
this season 


for Beethoven’s would answer no better than that 
of his predecessors. In the first two movements 
Schubert succeeds ; in the attempted scherzo we feel 
that his inspiration wanes; he is not clear how the 
mood-pictures painted in the Allegretto and Andante 
can be complemented by a scherzo and a finale. He 
had evidently not seen his work as a whole; his 
creative vision reached only to the two movements; 
and in this sense the “Unfinished” is, indeed, “com- 
plete.” 
The Vision of an Ideal 

Remembering our analogy in the case of the two 
other unfinished works, is it not more plausible to 
believe that Schubert did abandon the work simply 
because he had failed not to produce a good sym- 
phony—but the kind of symphony, entirely new and 
original, which was looming on the horizon of his 
imagination? Was it because he felt the great ¢ 
major as his goal, and once having glimpsed this 
shadowy vision of his ideal symphony, simply could 
not bear to busy himself with anything less? The 
grandeur of that idea was such that it wiped away 
all that had gone before : to Schubert the symphonist, 
the earlier symphonies simply did not exist. 

This alone can explain the otherwise inexplicable 
passage in the letter which Schubert wrote his friend 
Kupelwieser in 1824, in which he tells him that in- 
stead of song writing he has been “trying his hand” 
at instrumental (i. e., concerted) works, having 
written “two quartets, and an octet,” and that in this 
way he wants to “make his way to the grand sym- 
phony.”’ No mention hére of the Unfinished, written 
two years before, nor of any of the six previous 
symphonies. No mention of any string quartet ex- 
cept the two great ones, in A minor and D minor. 
No mention ever of. the Trout Quintet, or any other 
work but the wonderful Octet, the most perfect of 
its kind. This was written about the same time as 
the two quartets (in 1824) and may be regarded as 
the technical precursor of the C major symphony, 
just as the Unfinished was its spiritual one. Two 
years lie between the Octet and the last symphony ; 
six years between the Unfinished and its greater 
successor. 

The analogy between the three unfinished works, 
as turning points in Schubert’s creative activity, and 
as preparatory trials of strength, will be seen to be 
fairly complete. The reason in each case was not 
ordinary neglect, nor the prodigal habits of a “spon 
taneous” creator; but a deep inner cause 
the composer’s creative life. In each case the un- 
finished composition is the last of what might be 
called the “tentative” works of its kind; and each 
of the three is succeeded—after a time—by the 
supreme masterpiece of its species from Schubert’: 
hand. In none of these cases was there, so far as 
research can reveal it, any intermediate attempt; anc 
the intervening period—of four years in the case of 
the quartet, of six in the case of the symphony—is 
barren of works in the particular form in question 
This certainly is, in the case of so prolific a compose1 
as Schubert, sufficiently remarkable. It is as though 
baffled once again, the giant had paused in his su 
preme effort, only to return to the final attack witl 
a decisive blow. The last of these trimumphs—th« 
C major symphony—came eight months before hi 
death. Hercules had accomplished his task 


a crisis in 


Schubert Memorial Concerts Largely 


Subscribed 


The Schubert Memorial Foundation, recently organized 
to give young artists an opportunity for such public per 
formances as might normally be expected by any artist 
heralded from abroad, announces that the support of the 
Foundation has been encouraging and that the actual re 
ceipts at the date of this writing have aggregated over 
$19,000. December 5 is the date of the first concert ancl 
there is every reason to suppose that there will be a large 
audience and that the boxes will be filled with many notable 
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VANNI MARCOUX TO HAVE: BUSY 
CONCERT AND OPERA SEASON 


One oi the foremost artists in the personnel of the Chi 
cago Civic Opera Company is Vanni Marcoux, baritone, who 
has attained wide distinction not only as a singer of extra 
ordinary merit but also an actor who can hold his audience 
enthralled throughout a performance. 

Marcoux is of French-Italian parentage, and was born in 
Turin, Italy. Thus, he combines the art and finesse of the 
French, with warmth and passion, which is his Italian heri- 
He first came to America as a member of the Boston 


tage 


WARCOUYX 


Company and later appeared as guest artist with the Chicago 


Civic Opera. Among the most notable of his roles at that 
time was Scarpia (La Tosca), that supreme test for bari 
tones, whence he emerged with the unanimous praise of thx 
critics 

His most feat was Don Oui 
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chotte in Massenet’s opera of that name. It was in his de 
lineation of this role that he earned the distinction as an 
actor which has since clung to him, and his performance 
brought him spectacular success. Just at that time, when 
the road to stardom was opened to him, war was declared, 
and at his own request Marcoux was released from his con 
tract and left immediately for France where he joined as a 
volunteer and served five years in the trenches as Corporal 
Vanni Marcoux 

At its close he rejoined the Chicago company and has since 
added to the list of his notable successes, among them being 
his characterization of Boris Godounuff, which stands out 
as a remarkable achievement. 

Strangely enough his debut in grand opera, at 
France, was made as a bass when he sang Friar Lawrence in 
Romeo and Juliet. His great fame, however, came to him 
later when he sang baritone roles 

For years, Marcoux has been the toast of Paris, the mati 
nee idol of the French capital, specializing in roles requir 
ing fine character delineation. Since the war he has sung 
in the opera at Buenos Aires and at Montevideo, South 
\merica. His repertoire is enormous in both bass and bari 
tone roles, and he has sung more than one hundred operas 

Before the war he created Guido in Fevrier’s Monna 
Vanna and Rafaele in The Jewels of the Madonna (Wolf 
Ferrarri) at the Paris Grand Opera, Panurge and Don Qui 
chotte at the Opera Comique. After the cessation of war 
came his creation of Boris Godounuff at the Paris Grand 
opera; then Lorenzaccio, Polypheme and Forfaiture at the 
Cemique, three operas which have never been presented in 
this country. Indeed he is known in Paris as “the Creator of 
Roles” and his services for art have won him additional 
praise, He will rejoin the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
this winter for the entire season and, in addition, his manager, 
Dema E. Harshbarger, president of the Civic Concert Ser 
vice, Inc., has booked for him a tour during which he will 
appear in many cities that have not heretofore had the op 
portunity of hearing him in concert. 
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Los Angeles Philharmonic Concerts 
Arouse Interest 


Season Begins Under Schneevoigt’s Direction—Schipa 


and Tibbet Give Delightful Recitals 


ANGELES, CAL.—The Philharmonic Orchestra’s first 
and second concerts of its tenth season, at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, were given before crowded houses Mr 
Schneevoigt, who begins his second season with the orches 
tra after his summer in Holland, was greeted with a tumul 
tuous ovation. The program was interesting, opening with 
Reger’s Variations and Fugue on a Mozart theme, which 
vas new to Los Angeles, for in fact the composer’s works 
ire seldom heard here; it was heartily received. Then came 
what was really the highlight of the program—Ravel’s Sere 
nade of the Jester, in which all of the distinctively colorful 
Ravel orchestration had full play. J. Dunn’s Overture of 
Negro Melodies, including one of May Irwin’s old ones, 
closed the first half. It was pleasing. The last half was 
levoted to Sibelius’ Symphony No. 2, which received a 
masterly reading by conductor and orchestra. The whole 
program was of unusual excellence, even for the Philhar 
monic Orchestra. Mr. W. A. Clark, in his box, was ac 
rded a hearty greeting 

Tito Schipa, Chicago Opera tenor, was the opening at 
traction of the Behymer Artist course at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, where he appeared before a packed house, all 
seats and many extra chairs being filled. He was in excel 
lent voice and his art delighted his hearers. His program 
was not long ago but was augmented by many encores. He 
fered I1 Lamento (Cesti), Le Violette (Scarlatti), the aria 
from Verdi’s Luisa Miller 

The next group consisted of a couple of piano solos by 
Frederick Longas, accompanist of the evening—Alt Wien, 
hy Godowsky, a charming waltz, and a Tango by Albeniz 
He proved as delightful a soloist as an accompanist. Schipa 
then sang Sonnet Matinal (Massenet); Edelweiss and 
Carnaval (Fourdrain), Handel’s Where’er You Walk, 
Rogers’ At Parting, Dvorak’s Gypsy Song No. 5, A Vuc- 
chella (Tosti-D’Annunzio), Sevillana (Longas), La Players 
(Granados-Schipa) and Mignon (Thomas). Among the 
many encores, which were some of his finest numbers, were 
several of the singer’s own compositions. The Manon aria, 
which he sang for an encore, was one of the most perfect 
renditions of a most delightful evening. 

Lawrence Tibbet, Los Angeles’ own bright and shining 
star, opened the Behymer Tuesday night course. He, too, 
sang to a sold-out house. His program was sufficiently va 
ried to please all tastes. Opening with Handel’s Recitation 
and Aria from Acis and Galatea, he followed with Schu- 
bert’s Serenade, Brahms’ Meine Liebe ist grtin and Die 
Mainacht, and Tschaikowsky’s Why. Will Garroway, ex- 
cellent accompanist, followed with two piano numbers, 
Lenco by Cyril Scott and Capriccio by Dohnanyi. He re- 
ceived a hearty ovation. Almost riotous applause greeted 
every number, and encores were generously given. The ap- 
plause was not only pride in our native product but an ap 
preciation of the wonderful art of the singer B. I ; 


Los 


Florence Foster Jenkins Gives Song Recital 

Florence Foster Jenkins, soprano, “the singing president” 
of the Verdi Club of New York, as she is called, gave her 
annual recital of arias, songs and novelties, in the delightful 
environment of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel ballroom, November 
4, before the always large and interested audience. She was 
issisted by Rudolf Hildemann, solo pianist, Maria Fokna, 
dancer, and Irene Gruenberg, accompanist 

\ spotlight on the fair singer brought out exquisite old 
English, French and concert costumes, her first group con- 
taining Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces (Wilson) anc 
The Lass With the Delicate Air (Arne), a pleasant intro- 
duction to the evening. The French costume was of pink, 
with a regal crown of brilliants, an imposing ensemble in- 
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deed! In songs by Delibes, Laparra, Bachelet and Bemberg, 
Mme. Jenkins covered a wide range, soaring to high B flat 
in Chere Nuit. A novelty from the opera, Halka, by Moni- 
uszko, sung in Russian, had an oboe obligato by Adrien 
Blain, and this unusual combination of voice, oboe and piano 


FLORENCE FOSTER JENKINS 

drew proionged applause; dramatic understanding and inter 
pretation characterized Mme. Jenkins’ singing, and many 
bouquets of autumn flowers were presented her, making a 
veritable floral bower of the attractive stage. Mme. Jenkins 
graciously drew Miss Gruenberg, accompanist, and Mr. 
Blain, oboist, to the front to share the prolonged applause. 
There followed the Polonaise from Mignon, Je Suis Titania 
(Thomas), always a task for any singer, but done by Mme. 
Jenkins with fluency. Songs in English by Weaver, Braine 
and Terry closed her portion of the program with eclat, 
Miss Gruenberg deserving commendation for her able ac 
companiments. Mme. Fokina finished with a terpsichorean 
interpretation of Rubinstein’s Romance and Horlick’s Gypsy 
Dance, and general dancing followed 


Ethelynde Smith on Fourteenth Tour of South 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, is now on her fourteenth tour 
of the South, and is booked solidly for a month in the 
states of West Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas and Arizona. Engagements filled and to come are at 
Salem College, Salem, W. Va., November 16; Athens College, 
\thens, Ala., November 21; Birmingham, Ala., November 
23; a return engagement in Mobile, Ala., November 27, and 
a reengagement before the Music Club of Shubuta, Miss., 
November 30. After her Southern tour is completed, Miss 
Smith will leave for Los Angeles on her eighth round trip 
to the Coast. After the first of January she will sing her 
way up the Coast of California and in Oregon and Washing 
ton, and then start East with a series of engagaments en 
route to the Middle West and also appear in that section of 
the country. Thereafter she will again return to the South, 
with bookings already closed in the following states 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Tennessee, Alabama again, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, Delaware and Pennsylvania. She will not 
reach home until some time next April. More than half of 
the dates are second, third and fourth return appearances. 


Philadelphia Civic Opera 
Company 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
PHILADELPHIA 


1928—Sixth Season—1929 
DEC. 10, CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


with Mms. Lawn, Marston, 
Ressler, Mm. Ardelli, Gandolfi. 
PAGLIACCI with Mme. Will- 
iams, Mm. Thomas, Ivantzoff, 
Eddy, Mahler. 


MANON LESCAUT, of Puc- 
cini, with Mms. Lawn, Sweigart, 
Mm. Ardelli, Eddy, Schmidt, 
Mahler, Reinert. 


DIE WALKUERE with Mms. 
Austral, Stanley, Langston, 
Binker, Wilkins, Marshall, 
Townsend, Marston, Bentz, 
Sweigart, Jepson, Mm. Althouse, 
Baklanoff, Nilssen. 


ALEXANDER SMALLENS 
Musical Conductor 


Tickets at Heppe’s, 1119 Chestnut Street, and at 
1112 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 
Prices 50c. to $4.00 





DEC. 20, 
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he Glegance, Charm and Universal. Appeal of Her Superb 
Art is Reflected in the Tremendous Popularity of 


GALLI-CURCI 


‘Throughout the World of Music. 
‘Whether in America, G6ngland, Europe, or far-away Australia, New Zealand 


and Japan, the story is always the same — countless multitudes flocking 


to hear her — outbursts of enthusiasm seldom witnessed. 


MANAGEMENT 


Guus. Sallec 
-- —____—__4 
STEINWAY BLOG. — NEW YORK. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY'S ORCHESTRA 
HIGH POINT IN ENSEMBLE TRAINING 


among Bush Conservatory’s numerous de- 
partments for fine accomplishment and the handling of dif- 
ficult training in a successful manner, is the Orchestral 
School which is under the direction of Richard Czerwonky, 
eminent composer, violinist and conductor. 

The symphony orchestra of the conservatory, which initi- 
ates its eighth season at Orchestra Hall on December 3, 
has grown from a small number of student players to a 


, # 


Outstanding 





BUSH CONSERI 
finely trained musicians, over sev 
in number, repertoire includes most of the big 
symphonic works. Over one hundred of these major works 
including most of the standard symphonies have been per- 
formed in the public concerts of the organization. 

The fourth Brahms symphony is scheduled for the first 
concert this season, in addition to the Tannhauser Over- 
ture of Wagner, the Liszt E flat piano concerto, to be played 


well-organized body of 


enty whose 


"ATORY 


by Esther Arneson, and the Scenes Alsaciennes of Mas- 
senet. 

An increased experience in opera repertory and stage 
music is planned for the student-professionals of the or- 
chestra by President Edgar Nelson of the conservatory and 
Conductor Czerwonky. The second and third programs, 
instead of being purely symphonic, will provide experience 


in playing operatic scores. They will be given at the 





ORCHESTRA 


Eighth Street Theater, where stage performance is possible. 
The second program on February 14 will include the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream by the dramatic arts department, 
under Elias Day, with the exquisite music of Mendelssohn 
by the orchestra. 

The third program of the season on April 18 will be 
“operatic night” for the orchestra, with three acts from 
Faust, Martha and II Trovatore, sung by artist students of 
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the Conservatory. The final program of the season will be 
at the new Murphy Memorial Hall, as the annual com- 
mencement program. 

The Junior Orchestra, directed by Ebba Sundstrom, who 
is also assistant conductor of the Woman’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of Chicago, is doing a fine piece of work in prepa- 
ration for membership in the symphony organization. Here 
there is a membership of fifty players and a creditable record 
of public performance. The first program they will give 
this season is scheduled for November 30, with other con- 
certs in prospect. 

The ensemble training at Bush Conservatory is further 
rounded out by the student string quartets, of which there 
are several in the school. 

The whole scope of the ensemble activities for string 
instrument students at Bush Conservatory is based on the 
development of good musicianship, and ample opportunity 
in this field is given at this excellent American musical school. 

B.C. 


Easton Symphony Orchestra Concerts 


The Easton (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra Association will 
give a series of seven concerts this season, all of them in 
the Senior High School, which has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the association by the Board of Education. The 
first concert was given in October by the English Singers. 
The second one, by the Easton Symphony Orchestra, Earle 
Laros conductor, will take place on November 22, with 
Maria Koussevitzky, soprano, as soloist. In December Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth will give a lecture-recital, and in January 
the orchestra will give a symphony concert, featuring the 
Bach Triple Concerto, and with Paul Schocker, Alexander 
Maissel and Elwood Arnold, pianists, as soloists. A joint 
recital by Beatrice Harrison and Ifor Thomas is scheduled 
for February, while Benno Rabinof will be the soloist with 
the orchestra at the March concert. The season will close 
in April, when a request program wili be presented by the 
orchestra. 


The New Art Forum 


The opening reception of the Art Forum was held in the 
new rooms of the organization. The motivating idea of 
the Art Forum is to bring together aspiring talents, in any 
artistic field, for the good obtained by proper contacts. 
Artists will be invited to perform at these receptions, which 
will take place from time to time thereby enabling them to 
give the public an idea of their abilities. Recently Clare 
Ross and Louise MacPherson, two-piano interpreters, en- 
tertained delightfully with modern works. Oliver Stewart. 
tenor, added several arias, sung with a pleasing voice; his 
singing is smooth and cnemety that of the trained musician. 


Mrs. Ricker at Bibieties Celebration 
Abby Morrison Ricker, soprano, sang The Star Spangled 
Banner at an Armistice celebration of the British Great 
War Veterans at the Hotel Plaza, New York, on Novem- 
ber 12. 
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Baritone 


Underwood & Underwood 


‘ To competence so rare let us take off our hats!” 





Warmly Applauded 
By Large Audience 


‘It is doubly delightful to find one who can achieve 
at will the exquisite lightness of timbre and the per- 
fectly appropriate grace of style.” 

Boston Globe. 


RICHARD COPLEY, 
New York City. 


Management: 





Musicianship, Intelligence, Imagination 
“It was a pleasure once more to hear this admirable artist. 
and the skill to use it but he has also musicianship, intelligence and imagination.” 


Boston Recital 
Jordan Hall 
Nov. Ist, 1928 





Boston Herald. 





Makes Deep And 
Grateful Impression 


“As Mr. Dadmun is able to proffer music befitting 
the eloquence and dignity of his vocal instrument he 
makes deep and grateful impression upon his 
listeners.” Boston Transcript. 


Net only has he the voice 


Boston Post. 





10 East 43rd Street, 





Singing No Less Than Excellent 


“He has trained his very fine voice until he can do with 
it very much what he will. 
technique.” 


Possesses Virtues Of 
Complete Artist 


“Mr. Dadmun showed ... all the virtues that go 
to make up an artist—first of all technical mastery 
of this organ and the very soundest kind of musician- 
ship.” Boston American. 


In very truth an admirable 
Boston Herald. 


Exclusive New England Management 
Aaron Richmond, Pierce Bldg., Boston 
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RIS NILES 
and Her Ballet 


Receive Widespread Acclaim 


New Bork Lvening. Post 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1928 








ORIS NILES and her ballet of 
eight, with Cornelia Niles, were 
confronted with a sold-out house and 
8. R. O. at the Gallo Theatre last night. 
It was a good show, with great variety 
of dancing costuming and many simple 
and satisfying effects. Miss Niles has 
an ingratiating manner, an infectious 
smile and agile feet. She can dance 
enchantingly and frequently roused the 
audience to great enthusiasm. 
The dancing, the ensemble and the 
costumes were decorative. There was 
little of the languid so-called interpre- 
tive dance now so much in vogue. Miss 
Niles has a ):een sence of beauty pro- 
portion and style and apparently did 
not lose sight of the fact that dancing 
to Please must be rythmic, colorful and 
interesting. Moreover, there were no 
tiresome intervals between numbers. 
Things moved with celerity and often 
one wondered at the quick changes of 
costume achieved by. the whole en- 
semble. 
Only a few of thé advertisements can 
be mentioned here. Miss Niles in a 
billowy colorful and wholly picturesque 
costume in the number entitled “Mari- 
golds” gave us a vision of beauty play- 
ing purposelessly with a rope of flowers 
about her neck. There was a co- 
ordination of graceful movement curi- 
ous and intricate dance steps, pirouettes 
and small rhapsodies in technique, 
coupled with animated and alluring 
facial expression, voluptuous body 
movements that enchained thought and 
vision. There was nothing to it that 
Was especially new, or repetitious of 
the old; it was simply embodied charm 
of movement upon which the specta- 
tor hung with joy and satisfied senses. 
It stimulated the jmagination, pleased 
the eye, and filled one with an all per- 
vading feeling of beauty and charm. 
This was the het result with many 
other numbers, such as the “DuBarry’” 


by the same artist, and the “Southern 
Roses” in which in an ecstacy of de- 
lighted movement she showers num- 
bered roses upon the fascinated au- 
dience. 

In this number, enhanced in beauty 
by wig hat and costume, Miss Miles 
was a picture that might have stepped 
from a tapestry conceived by Boucher. 

A ballet number that we com- 
pelling in its unsophisticated charm 
was the “Flowers of Vienna,” and, like- 
wise the “Winds” in which the figures 
appeared in evanescent draperies of 
rainbow hues and long flowing hair 
colored green, gray, blonde and red. 


joy of it all made it evident that the 
ensemble got as much pleasure from 
the dance itself as they offering to the 
onlooker; they were like children in 
their mad. zest at co-ordinated move- 














The abandon of movement, the sheer 


New York Times, Oct. 22, 1928.— 


In variety, vivacity and elaborateness of costuming it is difficult to 
see how the performance could fail to please almost everybody. 


New York Morning Telegraph (Charles D. Isaacson), 
Oct. 22, 1928. — 


I think Doris Niles is laying the foundations for the real American 
Ballet, to correspond with what has been done in Russia. She is a 
beautiful person, not scrawny as most of her sisters, a lovely physical 
specimen. She has a manner which is that of a great actress. 


Milwaukee Journal, Nov. 8, 1928.— 


An American girl with the fire of a senorita, the abandon of a gypsy, 
the lure of an East Indian flower girl and the showmanship of a 
vaudeville headliner is this Doris Niles who brought her ballet to the 
Garrick Theatre Wednesday in the second of Margaret Rice’s Fine Arts 
Series. . . . This writer, having seen too much of the movies and too 
little of Miss Niles, is heartily in accord with a young man neighbor in 
the audience, who breathed to his companion, “My, that girl has IT!” 


Dayton (Ohio) News, Nov. 4, 1928.— 


Doris Niles and her ballet captivated Dayton Saturday night with the 
witchery of their dance. They were greeted by one of the largest 
audiences that has ever patronized that type of performance in Dayton. 
So flawless were all of the presentations of the ballet and the two 
principal dancers, Miss Niles and her sister, Miss Cornelia Niles, that 
it would be difficult to state in which of the national dances they 
excelled. . . . The entire production was conspicuous because of its 
resplendent costuming and subtle coloring 





A few en route dates available in the Spring 
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Management 


CLUS. Faller 


Steinway Bldg., New York 


The Springfield Sun 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1928 


BALLET LAUNCHES 
ARTIST'S COURSE 


Doris Niles And Assistants Pre- 
sent Unusual Program 
Tuesday 


HELD AT MEMORIAL HALL 
Decided Hit Is Scored By Ballet In 


Opening Number Of Woman's 
Club Course 








With out preamble or background, 
Doris Niles and her ballet made 
each iumber a mirror of human ex- 
perience in their program of “The 
Dance” Tucsday night at Memorial 
hall, where a capacity audience 
assembled for the opening perfor- 
mance: of the Artists’ Fourse spon- 
sored by the Springfield Federation 
of Women's Clubs. Assisting Miss 
Niles, who has been called the most 
original dancer since Isadora Dun- 
can, was her sister, Cornelia Niles, 
and an ensemble including Ruth 
Fiynn, Irene McBride, Holiy Mil- 
brath, Georgiana Urrutia, Nina Pol- 
sley, Maxine Lower, Rebecca Lubin 
and Alice Canon. 

The entire program introduced to 
Springfield concert-goers a new 
synthesis in which music, the dance, 
pantomine and gesture, pictorial] de- 
sign, color and light, achieve signi- 
ficant relations and qualities, and 
resolve into a unity of which perhaps 
the best-fitting description is that 
of a stage poem without words. 
Here is afi art truly unconventional 
and never the copy of a copy. where 
origination and interpretation be- 
came almost the same function. 

In the role of a gipsy, a Chinese 
maiden, an Indian girl and a Span- 
ish senorita, to mention four items 
of widely diverse character, Doris 
Niles displayed an unusually subtle 
sense of the theater. Reticence, 
suspended emphasis an almost ex- 
treme economy of motion, and the 
gift -of visualising that which she 
wishes to convey, characterize an 
intuitive techique that is rarely at 
fault. Hers, in fact, is an art of 
implication. allusion and evocation. 

So many things dance into the 
mind as the ballet proceeds through 
the changes of mood, costume, 
glance and measure of the various 
girls that the program may bé 
termed some of the most unusual 
and talented dancers that have 
visited Springfield in many years. 
Their performance, enchanced by 
the beauty of the orchestral music 
unofr the direction of Vladimir 
Brenner together with the numbers 
by the Rondalla Usandizaga (sextet 
of Spanish guitarists). make it an 
auspicious opening for the season’s 











program. 
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bilities of his audience in the same way that the circus clown 
cracks a pea-nut with a sledge-hammer. He would be in 
the vanguard of the ‘modernists,’ but turns out to be only a 
camp-follower. His slogan is ‘sensation at any price’. He 
is, in other words, no artist. Out to ‘épater Ic bourgeois’ 
Stewart Sz ibin Interwiews Eugene Goossens with his blusterng ‘modernities,’ this notoriety-hunter is as 


Ugliness in Music 








wrong place,” is the definition in which 
conductor of the Roche ster Philharmonic, 
is conception of what the term “ugliness” 
lies. Jt is a term which has been used 
e music was first performed—the work 
and Brahms was termed “ugly” long 
its beauty and strength disarmed criti 
today! lays itself open still more, and 
asons, to the accusation of ugliness, and 
arrive at some decision as to what consti- 
between beauty and ugliness 
says Mr. Goossens, “that the master 
rsed in the knowledge of — 
sincerity shinee suspicion, can deliber- 
As a specific instance, I do not 
s ‘ugly’ music It would be 
he would choose to write what 
those who trust casual impression 
uld presume such a theory. On 
iwceivable that those who ape the 
Schonberg should write ‘ugly’ 
When the means becomes the 
lopted m«¢ rely for the sake of 
result, the result is not only 
times out of ten is definitely unbeauti 
lace as | said before 
ally applied to a thing which is 
Let me quote a_sound-parallel 
New York City, the sounds from 
1s of the boats, etc., form a 
nite musical A sudden explosion 
plunging of an fate train from EUGENE GOOSSENS 


immediately introduce a startling element 


andish 


this pattern, an element foreign and great an offender against good taste as is a chewing-gum 
, intrusion of mechan- bill board in the Yosemite Valley. 

in a forest would “But like all other frauds, it is up to the public to ‘spot’ 

effect him. Why visit his sins on any particular ‘school’ or ‘ism’? 

he painter or musician—repro One of the great difficulties in this case is the confusion 

omenon when he deals in a material arising in the minds of many beg hie! ‘ugliness’ and 

or insincerely His medium is ‘dissonance’. The profanity of ‘What Price Glory’ is disson 

} His technic (or lack ant, or the harshness of the battle scene in Heldenleben, or 

In order to achieve certain individual details of Derain’s prize-winning canvas 


shocks the suscepti at Pittsburgh. But in each case the general effect of the 














TWO DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS 


AND THEIR ENDORSEMENT OF 


MME. BERTA GARDINI-REINER 


Cincinnati Ohio, May 11, 1927 
lear Mme. Gardini-Reimer: 

Your pupil Miss Idella Banker sang the 
short but difficult part in Respighi’s Pri- 
mavera very well, and I thank you for 
having recommended her to me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK V. VAN DER STUCKEN 


MME. GARDINI-REINER HAS OPENED THE 
ETELKA GERSTER SCHOOL OF SINGING 


AT 200 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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ensemble is logical and aesthetically convincing,—there is no 
‘ugliness’ in such co-ordinated workmanship. Dissonance, 
in music, is incidental,—the logical outcome of harmonic and 
contrapuntal progression. Ugliness is the result either of 
miscalculation or wilful misrepresentation. The terms ‘noise’ 
and ‘volume’ are similarly oftentimes confused in any dis- 
cussion on ugliness. The overwhelming climaxes of the 
Sacre du Printemps, ear-splitting though they may appear 
at first hearing to many, are logical climaxes, legitimately 
attained, and not to be confounded with the sham of badly 
orchestrated hot-air’ 

“Some people will naturally question by what right one 
lays down the law, though at the same time they would be 
the first to admit the value of experience as a factor in 
deciding questions of aesthetics. I firmly believe that more 
than fifty per cent of the allegations of ugliness in music 
today are utterly unfounded, being based largely on inex- 
perience and hasty judgment. The saying ‘what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison’ undoubtedly applies to a small 
extent in this particular case, but we have only to recall a 
few of the choice things uttered by the critics after the 
premiere of Tristan and Isolde, and other masterpieces of 
the past, to realize that the listener who condemns a piece 
of music today on the grounds of ugliness may be storing 
up for himself a mountain of trouble. Music progresses 
apace, and we must keep in touch with its constantly chang- 
ing aspects. Only by so doing shall we ultimately be able to 
pick out the wheat from the chaff—to decide where beauty 
ceases and ugliness begins.” 


Ellen Kinsman Mann to Take Class Abroad 


Next Year 


Ellen Kinsman Mann, noted Chicago voice teacher, will 
take a “travelling class” of singers to Europe next Sep- 
tember to study song literature and opera interpretations 
with the leading composers and coaches of the continent. 

This class will have a slightly different itinerary from 
that of 1924-25, which spent seven months in study and 
travel in Italy. The class going next September will 
spend ten weeks in Florence, Italy, and ten weeks in Ger- 
many—probably in Berlin, studying the authoritative inter- 
pretations of opera in Italy and of German lieder in 
Germany. In addition, the singers of the class will take 
three private and one class lesson a week from Mrs. Mann, 
a daily language lesson in Italian or German (according to 
location), and piano lessons if desired. 

For those who take the seven months’ trip (from 
September, 1929, to March, 1930) there will be ten days 
or two weeks of sight-seeing in London and Paris before 
the return trip. For those who wish to stay the full year, 
Mrs. Mann will return to these capitals and arrange for 
coaching in oratorio in London and for the study of modern 
French songs in Paris, meanwhile continuing the daily French 
lessons in Paris and the regular voice instruction. 

The great advantage of the travelling-class, especially 
under Mrs. Mann’s delightful and competent guidance, is 
the consecutive study under one teacher on the purely vocal 
side throughout the entire trip, plus the advantage of get- 
ting truly authentic interpretation of repertory from the 
composers themselves or the foremost coaches of present- 
day Europe, in the atmosphere of their own studios. Such 
concentration of purpose and activity permits the accom- 
plishment of much more than in the usual contact of Amer- 
icans with European instruction and under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

Mrs. Mann, whose skill as a teacher has been highly 
praised by A. Walter Kramer, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Horace Johnson and other American musicians, won most 
flattering commendation from many musicians in Italy on 
her last trip. Mario Castelnuovo-Tadesco, eminent Italian 
composer, and many others of like rank, speak enthusiastic 
ally of her teaching and the work of her pupils. 


Elba Scores in Switzerland 

Prior to returning to America, Maddalena Elba sang a 
number of performances in Switzerland. The Tageblatt 
Zurigo said, in part, of her singing of Don Pasquale: “Miss 
Elba in the part of Norina was especially successful. She 
has a voice full of sweetness and her clear diction and 
splendid dramatic ability combined to make a rare representa- 
tion. The clarity and brilliancy of her agility at times seemed 
to have the perfection of a musical instrument.’ 

The Anzeiger stated that “the soprano, Maddalena Elba, 
excelled in the pure beauty of her voice and clean diction. 
She gave a representé ation vivacious but never exaggerated 
and by her inimitable artistry and very pleasing and charm 
ing personality enthused her audience to thunderous 
applause.” 

The Zeitung commented: “We found in the soprano Elba 
a singer distinguished for her excellent voice and extra- 
ordinary dramatic ability.” 


Edward H. Boatner Wins Immediate Success 

Edward H. Boatner, Negro baritone, opened his season 
with a song recital at Flint, Mich., October 19. His excellent 
voice, and admirable musicianship won him immediate suc 
cess. According to the reviewer for the Flint Sunday 
Journal, he “proved through his admirable restraint, excel 
lent enunciation and delightful vocal quality that he is a 
genuine artist, a singer deserving rank among America’s 
leading concert performers.” His French pronunciation came 
in for high praise also: the same writer said: “From the 
enviable French pronunciation which is his, it is clear that 
his language training has been in competent hands ;” and, 
“Aside from the spirituals with which he closed his program, 
the French i was the high spot of the evening, and the 
singing of L’Heure E sapentali a y gratifying. 


Niles on Coast to Coast Tour 

Doris Niles and her Ballet opened their coast-to-coast 
tour of America with a recital at the Gallo Theatre, New 
York City, on October 21. Of this event the Evening Post 
reported: ‘ ‘Miss Niles has an ingratiating manner, an infec- 
tious smile and agile feet. She can dance enchantingly and 
frequently aroused the audience to great enthusiasm. The 
dancing, the ensemble and the costumes were decorative. 
Miss Niles has a keen sense of beauty, proportion and style, 
and apparently did not lose sight of the fact that dancing to 
please must be rhythmic, colorful and interesting.” 
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at the METROPOLITAN 


clearly showed its appreciation of the singer’s gifts.” 





THE EVENING WORLD, 


SHE NEW YORK TIMES. 


———~€LARA JACOBO MAKES 
DEBUT IN CHIEF ROLE 


} 


Former Factory Girl  Sings| 
Leonora in ‘Trovatore’ to | 
Plandits at Metropolitan. | 


Clara Jacobo, a soprano who has 
been heard in this city as a member 
of the San Carlo and other touring 
opera companies, made her first ap- 
pearance last night at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House as Leonora in Ver- 
di’s “Il Trovatore.’’ She is the first 
of the present season's new singers 
in Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s company to 
appear in a leading réle, and much 
interest attended her début by reason 
of the circumstances surrounding the 











‘Modest Father Shrinks in 
' Gallery to Conceal 
| Tears of Pride 


| Lawrence, Mass., stepped up last night 
}1 to that golden world toward which 
; she had struggled for nearly fifteen 
years, the stage of the Metropolitan 
| Opera House, says the Associated 
Press 
She made her debut in “Il Trova- 
tore,” whose tuneful arias she could 
sing at an age when most children are 
learning kindergarten ditties. And the 
demonstration that followed, after she 
| had sung with Giovanni Martinelli the 
old familiar “Miserere” could have left 
no doubt in the minds of her old 
| friends from Lawrence that she was a 
success. 





Clara Jacobo, once a mill worker in! 


Warbling Worker From Woolen Mills 
Scores Big Success in Metropolitan’ 


New York American 


ORY GIRL. 
IMPHS IN 
ERA DEBUT 


Metropolitan Audience Gives 
Clara Jacobo, Self-Made 
Artist, Twelve Curtain Calls 











In the raoment of triumph, when 
Clara Jacobo bowed to the thunder- 





ous applause that greeted her debut 


| at the Metropolitan Opera House last 


night, one little man in the vast 
audience wept, unash- 
For te *° 


TWELVE “CURTAINS.” 

But the rough edges of those 
memories were effaced by the glory 
of her triumph last night. At the 
conclusion of the opera she was) 
recalled twelve times by an insist- | 
ent audience, and stood bowing with 
such t artists as Martinelli and 

tzenauer 











Bruno ZiraTo, Personal Representative 
322 West 72nd Street, New York City 


CLARA JACOBO 


TRIUMPHS IN OPERA DEBUT 


“Gifted with a natural voice of wide range, ample volume, and mellow quality she is well 
suited to the exacting role of Verdi's heroine. She was recalled many times by an audience which 
New York Times, November 9th. 


“Mme 
no trouble in filling the 
potentially very good quality "_Neu 
York Herald Tribune, November %th. 


Jacobo’s voice proved sizable, finding 


house, and suggested a 


“She was at ease and confident from the start 


and thus did herself ample justice. She sang 
her music with style. . . She was thor 
oughly dramatic and her sympathetic treatment 
of her part carried with the audience and won 
York Sun, November 


her much success.”—New 


Sth 


“Her voice has excellent qualities ; 
should develop into one of the most dependable 
of Mr. Gatti’s soldiers.”"—-New York H’orld, No 
vember 9th. 


finally 
found herself well fitted for the severe exactions 


reached, the artist 


“Her grand goal 
of her surroundings. She has good com 
mand of a voice ample in range and volume 
Her reception by the audience was hearty 
Nex Y ork Ne vember 


in the extreme.” {merican 


Oth. 


“Entering in the second scene, the newcomer 
offered to the eye a tall, vigorous and handsome 
The voice rang forth as a 
genuine dramatic soprano, with the power, the 


range and the quality identifying that special 


presence 


re 

The Metropolitan has discovered in this 
daughter of a Lawrence grocer a decided acqui 
sition to its heroines. ’—Nez 


roster of operatic 


York Evening World, November 9th 


“She gave evidence of worthy effort to im 
prove her art. Her Leonora confirmed the sa 
gacity which the Metropolitan had exercised 

engaging her. One admired her agreeable, ever 
imposing presence 


control, 


she sang with great 
Brooklyn Eagle, November 9th 


, whit as 
dulcet and secure in the environment of Mr 
Gatti.’—New York Telegram, November 9th 


find her vocalism every 


“It was sufficiently plain that she has a voice 
of considerable power and fine quality.” 
New York Eve. Journal, November 9th 


“Fler voice is ample, nicely rounded . a 


valuable addition to the staff of artistes at the 


Metropolitan.” New York Journal of Commerce 


November 9th 


“Jacobo is a stunning figure. Her voice di 
lighted and 
heaven-tinged notes. . . It was, indeed, a 
success and an auspicious debut.”"—New York 
Telegraph, November 9th. 


closes some ravishingly 


sparkling 
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and the Nightingale, Keel; 1 Heard You Singing, Coates ; 
~ The Message, Silberta; and Iris, Wolfe. After this group, 
J | S as ‘ll as in the case of the others, several additional e 
New York Concerts | *urfewacle ce <auet Dy, G, 


numbers were given, including 


which was finely sung. More songs in English closed the CONCERT MANAGER 


program, among the later encores being Danny Deever. . - 
November 12 Mr. Carroll is a serious artist and each succeeding con- Tours arranged In all European Countries 
Rita Neve cert shows progress. He at once puts himself en rapport 
with his audience through his naturalness and ease of man- 9 Dedelstraat The Hague, Holland 
ner and the added fact that he himself enjoys his own 
singing as much as do his listeners. Edward Morris fur style won her much applause and several encores. Helen 
; ‘Adie? . ; ' nished sympathetic accompaniments. Huit accompanied. 
Debussy, Ravel, etto and Holbrooke. A good The pianistic partners were heard in numbers by Couperin, 
audic ae SOs Of 8 ay, eee . sgn vially November 13 Bax and ( os and again hae gem the erage unity 
Pees OR TUE SERA WEN BAAS pes See er ee ae ee 7 of purpose and attractive musical qualities which character- 
clear and well alancet eT Wi yOISE and etrect in the yi lonzaley Quartet ized their first recital in New York. 
austere Brahm ~ get Pome er ighen Re flets cans rom The first concert of the farewell season of the Flonzaley 
characterization in Ravel's ffold, with its B-flat bass bell Quartet, Town Hall, November 13, was heard by a large November 14 
o'doom, ugly music; amusing chatter “8 on - —— oo and distinguished audience. Clean-cut and polished purity Pro Musica 
ia ¢ “Holl ce iy tthe owats dant “te ndere d “the on Style — ayned nor ve. ye moa rae ae row On the evening of November 14 Pro Musica gave the first 
comely pianist a is iunectu tw thowverntée = —_ 18, A ar a eg “ i tie sled one “ego and of its season’s concerts at Town Hall. There were the 
Chetin tellede, socte cal tetkeenten Gent Gen aneie bee en Rabndby eas < : sada & Wetahe Gaale usual number of novelties, including Ale xander Steinert’ $ 
best effect: the ballade was | y dramati ith unusual jag a unity. Glazounoff’s first quattet, iis on. &; Sms sonata for violin and piano, a sonatina by Willem Pijper, a 
mid-section speed: t nocturne was full of veet ntiment, 11 plz anned contr: aor opening with serene be: auty and work entitled From Hawthorne by Charles E. Ives, Krenek s 
wed the nolonaise iampetiious and climactic: she added Liest's omit n hy St oo rome P comiegtoi oem string quartet, Salzedo’s Pentacle, songs by Szymanowski and 
Ss Brencte ‘ ; clarie, aol tie tapas — graeme’) sige ct “iaoageesatigac song. style, very by Delage, and a trio for violin, clarinet and clavicymbalo 
/ 8 4 : " 5 of ae festive and interesting, with a gay scherzo, soulful andante, by Guagnani. These works were performed in exemplary 
gathering aft oe — wala om i OE and a sonorous finale constitute a work that is interesting manner by the New World Quartet ; Guy d’Isert, clarinetist : 
— secon and distinctly pleasing. TMRe Schubert quartet, op. 161, Marion Cassell, Greta Torpadie, Lucile Lawrence, Barbara 
- Polikoff ce ntains much beautiful melody along _with very evident Lull, Anton Rovinsky and Carlos Salzedo. 
Max Polil bo Sa ta ae < : “padding,” into which the immortal Schubert frequently As to the quality of the music, that depends entirely upon 
ix ‘e alike vie nist, who has e je. Pe falls; nevertheless its performance was such that it drew taste. Some people like ultra-modernisms, some do not. Not 
~ adhagge of air saan ann a oak ak te online ak prolonged applause. all of the music was ultra-futuristic. That of Pijper was 
Nester 12 at Carneste Hall, He had an audic £ only Vellesitte Mags — enough and the harp Pieces of Salzedo, although 
siee which anslanded hin ecm t ne warm tn uighly modern in harp technic, are musically not at all 
sit] hoth in his Gneer technic and with his bow arm beine With brilliant technical accomplishments, a vital, multi- beyond the understanding of the average audience. The 
olored tone, and warm musical temperament, Yolanda Mero Krenek piece is not as startling as one might expect, but 
has won her way to the foremost ranks of contemporary Ives’ efforts were as wild as even Ives ever succeeds in 
pianists being, and that is saying much. 
Her Tuesday afternoon recital at Town Hall. therefore, There was a very large audience and everybody seemed 
drew a large and interested audience who discovered the de lighted, which is all that Pro Music a can expect. E. Robert 
John Carr player in her most artistic and stimulative mood. Her per- Schmitz who organized the society did so for the purpose of 
loh srroll. baritor e 1 ee ee a formances called forth continued enthusiasm and resulted 1Ving people not only in New York but outside of it oppor- 
gears F setriggennnl wie On Saga | ae ve natty il numerous encores, tunities to hear some music that would otherwise not be 
Hall on. emer BN ee ecm itn The Mero program was made up of standard works and  8!ven. Mr. Schmitz has a large organization with chapters 
audience | mclur my €X-sere es consisted of Handel’s Praeludium and Gigue, Mozart’s C all over the United States and in several parts of Europe, 
stealing 4 - | sit me be ag J es 4 ' ! major - Fantasia a Haydn P resto, two Schubert Impromptus, and e Regyonge og mn all geal ways for the purpose of 
that prior “egg ’ canal Sa “eae | a Weber Rondo, Liszt’s Funerailles, a Chopin group of Carrying on this useful work. 
: Aoi oR: : Sa antag hes alg etudes and scherzo 
recent Go Appeal ah gig gee foeer Themcmanagee 6B Ae The Elshuco Trio 
me turned ius attention to the deve ervind ewe Teaceg: Doris Doe, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 


SR ERTS ; sly 1 ha The Elshuco Trio made its first appearance in New York 
accomplished muc! The music room of the Barbizon Hotel was filled to the this season at the Engineering Auditorium on November 14, 

In the choice of his progt t sinwer showed 00 last seat at the second of this season’s series of concerts this being the first of a series of three subscription concerts. 
taste he first group consisted of Italian, nch an there. The program was furnished by three sterling artists: | Many years of association has welded this ensemble into a 
German 801 of the old and moder hools, of which Doris Doe, contralto, and Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, fine, cohesive unit. They play everything with beautiful 
the German seemed to be liked the most he orout the English two-piano team whose American tour is attract- tonality and sensitive artistry. Their solid musicianship was 
Irish folk songs by Mo tanford and Hughes as usu: ing much attention. in marked evidence throughout the Brahms Trio in C minor, 
aroused much enthusiast They were sur ith richness Miss Doe sang two groups, which included the aria Which opened the program, and continued to make itself 
of tone, clarity of diction and a delightful brogu t Quella Flamma, by Marcello, and French, German and felt through the Trio in D minor by Vitezslaw Novak and 
came four charming songs, charmingly dor he Ro English songs. Her rich organ, fine diction and spirited (Continued on page 28) 














For her second New wrk recital of this season, Novem- 
ber 12, Rita Neve nglish pianist, chose the Walstein sonata 
(Beethoven), a group of Chopin works, and one by Brahms, 








obviously 
sonata Dy 
»arasate 


‘aganim 











GANNA WALSKA 


Tre concert public has been undergoing many As assisting artist, we have secured Giovanni Mar- 
changes the past few years. The day is past when tino, the young baritone of the Metropolitan, and 
Walter Golde has been secured as accompanist. 
They have planned a delightful program—one that 
will bring joy to the newer up-to-date audience now 
ready and willing to support the modern concert 
stage. The day of the so-called “intellectual” singer 
of amazing musical intelligence. Like Raquel Meller, is past; this is the era of personality and human 
she interprets; like Mary Garden, she captivates and —_— musical appeal. All this, and a natural beautiful 
thrills. Much has been written and printed—now __ voice; a most compelling charm—a rare intelligence, 
we present Mme. Walska as a serious artist—an | —this then is Ganna Walska, unique artist of the 
unusual and unique attraction. concert world. I have heard her sing— 
Cuar_es L. WAGNER 





a singer of mediocre equipment can go before the 
public with a small book of words in her hands and 
thrill them—the public requires more. GANNA 


WALSKA is a singer with a personality—a woman 














First Concert Tour Now Booking 
National Broadcasting - Thanksgiving afternoon, Nov. 29 - 4 P. M. 
Binghamton, Dec. 3rd 


Washington, December 10- - - wae Management Mrs. Wilson-Greene 
Chicago (Orchestra Hall), Dec. 15—Afternoon - Management H. E. Voegeli 


Wire for your date. 3 
wa Management CHartes L. WAGNER 


4 good attraction for Managers who know how. 511 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Glorious Success : 
Encore Given 


: Many Recalls 
; : Cheered Enthusiastically 


LIEBLING 


Soloist with 


San Francisco Symphony 


Orchestra 
NOVEMBER 8th, 1928 


Great Civic Auditorium Packed 


San Francisco Orchestra, Liebling Wins Acclaim 


Before a packed house the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and George 
Liebling, guest-soloist, once more won acclaim in the first municipal 
symphony concert of the 1928-29 season in the Exposition Auditorium 
last night. 


Never before in the musical annals of the city has a finer performance been 
given than that which held enthralled the thousands in the auditorium. . . 


The magic baton of Alfred Hertz again had captivated the sentiments, the 
imaginations and the emotions of the hosts of San Francisco’s music lovers, 
than whom there are none more sincere. 


Liebling Master at Piano 


George Liebling, the genial, spirited artist of the piano, climaxed the 
musical feast with a masterly accomplishment of Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, Concerto for piano and orchestra, No. 1, in E flat major. 
Infinite skill and technique were exhibited by Liebling in his per- 
formance of the difficult composition, and the long acclaim which 
greeted the finale of the piece attested to the enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of his audience.—By Marie Hicks Davidson, San Francisco Call & 
Post, November 9, 1928. 


Music Lovers Go Symphonic 


San Francisco devotees of the cultural and the classical in music went 
“symphonic” last evening. . . . Alfred Hertz conducted with George 
Liebling, pianist, as guest artist. 


George Liebling was accorded an ovation at the conclusion of a 
faultless execution of Liszt’s magical concerto for piano and orches- 
tra No. 1, in E flat major.—San Francisco Bulletin, November 9, 1928. 





San Francisco Symphony Opens Season— 
os George Liebling Is Soloist 


Selecting a Tschaikowsky symphony as the piece de resistance, Alfred Hertz 
conducted the San Francisco Symphony at the Exposition Auditorium 
Thursday night. The efforts of the smiling Alfred and his musicians, 


“and more especially of George Liebling, pianist, who appeared as 


soloist, were enthusiastically received by the audience that packed the 
balcony and filled a great portion of the first floor of the auditorium. 


Liebling gave a firm yet delicate interpretation to Liszt’s Concerto 
No. 1 and was so roundly applauded that he favored his audience 
with an encore. In the Liszt piece the beauty of tone which Liebling 
is able to evoke from the piano added greatly to the charm of the 
lengthy movements.—San Francisco News, November 9, 1928. 


Liebling, Pianist, Plays With Hertz 


George Liebling, one of the foremost pianists of the day, made his first 
appearance in San Francisco last night at the Civic Auditorium, as guest 
artist with the San Francisco Symphony. 


Liebling, recognized here and abroad as the youngest pupil of Franz Liszt, 
played the Liszt Concerto in FE flat major. He has strength, he has 
delicacy. He has beauty of tone and firmness of attack. His tone, 
crystalline clear and at times of gossamer lightness, suggests a high 
degree of refinement. In Liszt’s “Liebestraum” the most delicate 
colorings were enticed from the piano by caressing fingers, which 
clearly disclosed his poetic imagination, and sensitive phrasing. 
By Ada Hanifin, San Francisco Examiner, November 9, 1928. 


Pacific Coast Tour Will Include 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
December 6th and 7th, 1928 


and Other Western Points 


KIMBALL PIANOS USED EXCLUSIVELY BY MR. LIEBLING 
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Marie Sidenius Zendt’s Successful Chicago 
Recital 
nius Zendt, soprano, whose recent Chicago re- 
high praise accorded it are still fresh in the 
l goers, has left for New York on a 
and business are combined 


oncert 


pleasure 








RIE SIDENIUS ZENDI 
eons in Grant Park, Chicago 
1 recitals are eagerly looked forward t 
and the critics were unanimous in their 
1 artist 
n her annual 
, 


Western tour to the 


Another Success For Giannini 
from Europe by Concert Manage 
state that Dusolina Giannini, 
“unheard of at her Bu 
Another recital was 
is Operatic appearances. Miss 
ungary to her list of European 
1 she was scheduled to make a1 
Vienna From 
operatic 


advices received 


{ 


Daniel Maver, Inc > 


», met with success 
1 November 6.” 


it, namely, there she 


ntinue her appearances 


W alter Mills to Make Coast to Coast Tour 


Walter Mills, ba 


recital in Plait 


} 2 
er 2) 


ne, opened his season on Octo 
iield, N. J. After 


Rover Company 


making several re 
f left for Cincinnati 
November 4. Some of his engage 
November 19, Hudson; 23, 
Zoanoke, Va.; 27, Charlotte, N. C.; December 
Ark Oklahoma City, and 5, Tulsa, Okla 
il in December for Bermuda where he will 


come, are 
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On January 3 he will be 


give a recital on December 26. 
J and in Providence, R. L, 


heard in New Brunswick, N. J., 
on January 6. 

This season Mr. Mills also will make a coast-to-coast tour 
of fifty cities with Harriet Ware, composer-pianist, who 
has chosen Mr. Mills as the ideal American interpreter of 
her compositions. 


Concert Management Annie Friedberg Notes 

Myra Hess’ latest triumph was at the Leeds Festival, 
London, when she played the unfamiliar C minor concerto of 
Mozart, with the orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Miss Hess will arrive in America January 1 and open her 
season here with a recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, on January 
5. Her New York recital at Carnegie Hall is scheduled for 
January 8. She will then go on tour, visiting sixteen states 
and the District of Columbia, playing in the East in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and 
New Jersey; in the South, in Kentucky, Alabama and Vir 
ginia, and in the Middle West, in Oklahoma, Ohio, Michigan; 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin and Nebraska, 

Yelly d’Aranyi will arrive here after the holidays to open 
her American season at Springfield, Mass., on January 15, 
playing the Beethoven concerto with the local symphony 
orchestra. January 18 and 19 will find her appearing as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, On Febru 
ary 15 and 16 she will appear with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, when she will present for the first time in this 
country Vaughan Williams’ new concerto, composed for and 
dedicated to Miss d’Aranyi. Among the numerous concert 
engagements for the violinist are several joint appearances 
with Myra Hess, pianist. Miss d’Aranyi’s New York recital 
is scheduled for Town Hall on January 29. 

Edwin Orlando Swain, baritone, recently filled two en- 
gagements in Indiana, one in Indianapolis on November 9 
and the other in Muncie on November 12. Two return dates 
for this artist were Portsmouth, Va., November 20, and Salis- 
bury, Md., on November 22. December 16 and 17 will find 
Mr. Swain in Boston for two performances of The Messiah 
with the Handel and Haydn Society. 

Socrate Barozzi will play the Wieniawski violin concerto 
with the Reading, Pa., Symphony Orchestra, on December 9 

Marie Miller, harpist, is busy playing in the South during 
the pre-holiday season. When not filling concert engage 
ments, Miss Miller teaches in her New York studio 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 

Maura Canning, contralto, has been engaged by the 
man Opera Company to sing for eight weeks at the 
hattan Opera House, beginning in January. Edith 
has been engaged by the Shuberts for their new comic 
opera, Music in May; in the same besides Bartlett 
Simmons and Marion Marschante, who play the two leading 
is also Erma Chase. 

Joan Ruth, coloratura soprano, sang Martha over Station 
WJZ on October 25. Helen Steinmann has been engaged 
for the road company of Lovely Lady. All these are products 
of the Estelle Liebling Studios. 


Ge r 
Man 
Scott 


cast, 


roles 
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N. Y. Madrigal Club Begins Ninth Season 


The New York Madrigal Club opened its ninth season 
with a reception and musicale in the studios of its founder 
and president, Marguerite Potter. This organization, which 
has so successfully brought many young artists before the 
public, and made important contacts for professionals, is 


MARGUERITE POTTER 
Founder and President, New York Madrigal Club 


much interested in the work of American composers 
Hugh Newsom was guest of honor, and his lovely and 
unusual numbers were interpreted by Ruth Watson, mezzo 
soprano ; Stephen Kosakevitch, baritone, and Ennis Bolognini, 
cellist. More than a hundred members and guests attended. 
The November 17 concert, at the MacDowell Club, will 
present Marie Miller, harpist; Corleen Wells, soprano, and 
Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone. 


Melius Carries Another Audience “by Storm” 

Wolfville, Nova Scotia, is one of the latest cities to 
capitulate to the “unqualified success” of a Luella Melius 
recital—to judge from the following letter from the local 
manager, dated October 16: “The concert given by Mme. 
Melius last night in Convocation Hall was an unqualified 
success. No artist who has been in this section of Canada has 
heen greeted more appreciatively and enthusiastically. Her 
rendition of the most difficult selections carried her audience 
by storm. The audience was one of the largest ever gathered 
for a recital of any kind in this great hall. We appreciate 
the privilege of having had her here.” 




















RICHARD ALDRICH 
WILLIAM FOSTER 
CARL ARMBRUSTER 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
COENRAAD V. BOS 

S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
EUGEN D’ALBER1 
VINCENT D'IND\ 
MICHELE ESPOSITO) 
HENRY T. FINCK 
WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 
PIETRO FLORIDIA 





NINETY-SEVEN 


\PTHORP 


Each volume in heavy paper, cloth back  - 
Each volume in full cloth, gilt - - - - - 


The Musical Hall of Fame 


The Musicians Library 


VOLUMES 


The Masterpieces of Song and Piano Music in a Series of 
Splendid Volumes. Edited with Authority 
Engraved, Printed and Bound with Surpassing Excellence 


ITS SUCCESS: Starting in 1902, The Musicians Library has sold 
upward of 300,000 volumes and now contains ninety-seven volumes. 


THE NOTABLE EDITORS 


DR. PERCY GOETSCHIUS 
PHILIP HALE 

W. J. HENDERSON 
HELEN HOPEKIRK 
RUPERT HUGHES 
|AMES HUNEKER 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY 

H. E. KREHBIEL 
MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI 
ERNEST NEWMAN 
JOHN ORTH 


Start a Musical Library in the Home! 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 179 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Try your music store first. 


ISSUED 


ISTDOR 
DR. EBENEZER PROUT 
CARL 
XAVER 
CECH, J. 
OTTO SINGER 
\UGUST SPANUTH 
BERTHA 
JULIEN 
DR. CHARLES VINCENT 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG 
REINALD WERRENRATH 


$2.50 
$3.50 


PHILIPP 

REINECKE 

SCHARWENKA 
SHARP 


FEIRING TAPPER 


TIERSOT 
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ee 


Eleanore La Mance 


-CAmerican Mezzo-Soprano - 


Now engaged at the Royal Theatre in Cairo, Egypt, to sin3, the leading, 
roles in Aida — Lohengrin — Die Walkuere — Rosencavalier — Werther 
—Samson et Dalila—Norma—ete. 


She also will sing in Opera in Alexandria, Egypt 
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Berlin Has Three Fine Operatic Revivals 


Tannhauser, 


Ballo and Carmen Appear in New Dress—Works by Hindemith, Stravinsky and 


Krenek Have Varied Receptions—A Rediscovered Vivaldi—Many Fine Young Pianists, 
Including Chicago Boy—Wiillner Sings Again—Schubert Prize Symphony Heard 


surprises of the operatic season, so 
rformance of Tannhauser at the Muni- 
under Bruno Walter. The very fact that 
kneyed work could hold surprises was, in 
But Walter produced it in the original 
which differs widely from the later Paris 
as given in its entirety, with none of 
An extraordinary freshness, youth and 
revealed by this performance, of which 
uurse, the dominating spirit. 

‘ were excellent. Maria Miller, as Elisabeth, 
4 touching and vocally, admirable portrayal of Wagner’s 
Oechmann, as Tannhauser, sang beauti 
yric pass though histrionically 
the climaxes. Ernst Stern’s stage 
scenery was concerned ; 
their color ef- 
other hand, 

chorus. 


BER 
ar, was the r 
1p al Opera ns 


nishing 
1847, 


ver, it W 


Ages, 
s 
far as the 
exaggerated in 
1 Ernst Lert, on the 
vork in his grouping of the 
MEMORABLE EVEN1 
order of the day, 
Verdi's 
(Unter 
made by 
pos- 


Klei 


y mou i n to be the 
and unusually delightful “new” production of 
Masked Ball wa riven at the State Opera 
den Linden). Most of the decorations were newly 
Emil Pirchz take advantage of the increased scenic 
sibilities, tally fine cast, under Erich 
ber’s Icadersl ip, performance a memorable event. 

ms el 1 teristics are precision of dra 
of orchestral tone quality; so, 
ts were concerned, there was 
The singers—Frida Leider as 


an exceptior 


made this 


aa 


SOCRATE 


AROZZI 


Roumanian Violinist 


SHOWS AN ARTIST’S COMMAND 
OF TECHNIQUE 

MAKES ADMIRABLE PROGRAM 

Town Hall Con- 


always lead him 


“S RECITAL AND WINS 


Exclusive Management ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Building, New York 
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Amelia, Tino Pattiera as Riccardo, and Heinrich Schlusnus 
as René—were distinguished by a vocal art of an extremely 
high and noble type. 

At the Kroll Opera a freshly studied production of Car- 
men was given under Fritz Zweig, with new scenery by 
Kasper Neher. It was a good performance, and Rose Pauly, 
who sang Carmen, deserves praise for the personality and 
dramatic accomplishments that kept her audience fascinated, 
especially in the last act, all despite the fact that in appear- 
ance she is totally unlike Carmen and that vocally she is 
adequate only in the upper registers. 

HINDEMITH WoRK APPLAUDED 

Hindemith’s first operatic attempt, Nusch-Nuschi, fur- 
nished a quasi-novelty for Furtwangler’s second Philhar- 
monic concert. The dances from this work, especially in the 
first part, where they are soft and graceful, belong to the 
composer’s very best efforts and fully deserve the loud ap- 
plause that was bestowed upon them after this performance. 
They were followed by another rarely heard piece, namely 
Brahms’ double concerto for violin and cello, played with 
eminent mastery by Carl Flesch and Gregor Piatigorsky. 
Finished in every detail and thoroughly Brahmsian in style, 
the interpretation was dignified, noble and warmly expres- 
sive, 

Furtwangler’s turn came with Beethoven’s little C major 
symphony, No. 1, which was played with an enchanting 
freshness, grace and humor, as well as with brilliant or- 
chestral virtuosity. No less impressive in a totally different 
manner was the overture to The Flying Dutchman, per- 
formed, as it was, with a fantastic dash and vehemence. 

Tuose “NaArtve” MoperNIsts 

Otto Klemperer chose Stravinsky’s ballet music, Apollo 
Musagétes, for the novelty of his second symphony concert. 
It was new to Berlin, and heralded as it had been, it proved 
to be a disappointing affair. Stravinsky is now revelling in 
a simplicity which dates back almost to Lully. His bold 
triads, his intentionally puerile melody and modulation reek 
of artificiality, of a deliberate naiveté. Has he begun to 
parcdize himself? 

Another ultra-modern composer who has recently gone 
in for exaggerated simplicity is Ernst Krenek, whose new 
Little Symphony also had its Berlin premiére on this occa- 
sion. Having discovered (in his Jonny) how serviceable 
plain, tonal harmonies and naive innocence can be, he has 
made the most of them. His great musical talent has crept 
into the work and reveals itself here and there, particularly 
in the pretty Andantino. But it nevertheless gave musical 
listeners a shock to perceive how unscrupulously dance 
forms have been transferred to the concert platform and how 
cheap and vulgar the art has become. Jazz has, of course, 
an ample share in the effects attempted here. 

A Re-Discoverep VIVALDI 

\ visiting conductor who is always welcome in Berlin is 
Werner Wolff, from the Hamburg Opera, who brought out 
Vivaldi’s recently discovered concerto grosso, Le quattro 
stagioni, in Molinari’s effective arrangement. Despite its 
length, the concerto is a welcome addition to the scant stock 
of old orchestral compositions still available for our sym- 
phony programs. A brilliant performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony likewise proved to be up to Wolff's 
usual high standard. Charlotte von Recsey, a young Hun- 
garian pianist, was the soloist of the occasion and her deli- 
cate, poetic manner of playing showed to advantage in Bort- 
kiewicz’s B flat major concerto. 

It was interesting to hear Arthur Honegger’s orchestral 
suite, Le Dit des Jeux du Monde, which Michael Taube re- 
cently performed at one of his series of chamber concerts. 
The work was written about ten years ago as incidental 
music to a dramatic production, and it shows Honegger 
as a follower of the French impressionist school. Sound 
and color meant more to him here than symphonic structure 
and melodic invention. While slightly antiquated, the music 
nevertheless charms the ear with its refinement of color, 
ind it already contains hints of Honegger’s later develop- 
ment. A curious little trio for snare drum, kettle-drum and 
bass-drum, entitled The Mountain and the Stones, depicts 
the rolling of stones down the slope of a mountain with a 
startlingly realistic effect; and another piece, The Rat and 
Death, consists of a dialogue between the screaming and 
squeaking piccolo-flute and the menacing drums again, with 
a fantastically grotesque effect. Emanuel Feuermann was 
the soloist of the concert and played the Haydn cello con- 
certo with admirable finish, elegance and purity of tone. 

MARTEAU RETURNS 

Philharmonic Orchestra, Franz Mi- 
korey, formerly in Dessau, recently gave further proof of 
his great talent for conducting. The most remarkable piece 
on his program was an orchestral version of Moussorgsky’s 
Pictures of an Exhibition, arranged with exceptional skill 
nd effect by Leo Funtek from Helsingfors. Henri Marteau 
was the soloist. This great artist has been a rare guest in 
Berlin since the war and was warmly welcomed by a crowd 
of admirers. He played the Beethoven concerto, after a 
somewhat nervous start, with a display of masterly and 
mature art 

Alice Ehlers, the most accomplished exponent of harpsi- 
chord playing in Germany, gave a recital with a most en- 
joyable program, including several preludes and fugues from 
the Well-Tempered Clavichord, a concerto by Benedetto 
Marcello and a charming piece by Johann Christian Bach. 
The Amsted sisters, Swiss singers whose artistic work has 
already won them a reputation, enriched the program with a 
number of fine old Italian arias sung unpretentiously but 
with good vocal means and refined taste. 

YOUTH TO THE FORE 

A small army of pianists has invaded Berlin during the 
last two weeks, and, true to the tendency of the times, it is 
the youngest artist who are most conspicuous for their suc- 
One was Franz Osborn, who again played those com- 
Hindemith 
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plicated but rather dry contrapuntal studies of 
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(op. 27), which he performed so laudably at the Siena festi- 
val, In Liszt’s B minor sonata he gave further convincing 
proof of his high pianistic standing, but-he was less happy 
with Chopin’s works, which lacked emotional warmth. Os- 
born’s two young colleagues, Ludwig Kentner and Rudolf 
Serkin, have already taken their places in the front rank of 
contemporary players, both of them combining a finished me- 
chanism with powerful individuality and artistic weight. 
John Powell, the American pianist, made a fairly success- 
ful debut, evincing a solid pianistic training, though he still 
lacks that power of construction and concentration indis- 
pensable to a work like Beethoven’s op. 111. Leonard Shure 
from Chicago, who is a pupil of Artur Schnabel at the 
Hochschule, and who distinguished himself last summer on 
various occasions, has now achieved the honor of being 
awarded the Bechstein Stipendium, a high and substantial 
acknowledgment of his capabilities. Remarkable success 
has also been achieved by Innocencia da Rocha, an uncom- 


monly gifted and accomplished young pianist from Brazil. 


Sincs AGAIN 

Among the older guard may be mentioned Nicholas Medt- 
ner, Russian composer-pianist, well known in America, who 
played a whole series of his piano compositions and accom- 
panied a number of his songs sung by the veteran artist, 
Ludwig Wullner (who recently celebrated his seventieth 
birthday) and Else Wachsmann, an able Berlin concert 
singer. Medtner’s compositions are notable for their finely 
balanced form, clean workmanship, interesting pianistic treat- 
ment and many genuinely inspired moments; on the whole 
they fail to awaken much sympathy because of their rather 
too old-fashioned, romantic attitude. 

Moriz Rosenthal, Jeseph Lhévinne, Max Pauer, Elly Ney, 
Alexander Borovsky and Georg Bertram are all too well 
known as pianists to require special comment here. Suffice 
it to say that their crowded and enthusiastic audiences 
brought them the homage their *accomplishments merited. 


SHOES 
The present season at Leipsic’s famous Gewandhaus, fol- 
lowing as it does upon Furtwangler’s resignation, is a sort 
cf interregnum. No less than seven celebrated conductors 
have been invited to act as Furtwangler’s successors, at least 
temporarily. Bruno Walter is a prime favorite, and has 
heen asked to conduct ten of the customary twenty concerts. 
The rest are distributed among Fritz Busch from Dresden: 
Karl Straube from Leipsic; Hans \Pfitzner from Munich; 
and Clemens Krauss from Frankfort. Walter’s first con- 
cert, which has recently taken place, was a remarkable event 
in Leipsic’s musical life. Entirely different from Furt- 
wangler in temperament, style and aesthetic convictions, 
Walter was nevertheless extremely successful in a classical 
program, comprising Wagner’s Faust Overture and the 
Eroica symphony. The concert master, Edgar Wollgandt 
was soloist and performed the Brahms concerto with his 
usual accomplishment and purity of style. 
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50 WEST 47 ST NEW YORK NY 
MR WALTER MILLS CONCERT CINCINNATI WAS DECIDED 
SUCCESS HE WAS GREATLY APPLAUDED AND INSISTENTLY 
RECALLED BY AN ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCE ONE CAN 
ONLY SAY HE HAS WON A PLACE IN THE HEARTS OF THE 
MUSIC LOVING PEOPLE OF CINCINNATI- 
ILSE HUEBNER CHAIRMAN OF CLIFTON MUSIC CLUB. 





What the Critics of Four Leading Papers Wrote 


“Mr. Mills has a very beautiful 
voice that is rich, smooth and under 
exceptionally good control. He sings 
with varied emotional qualities and 
takes advantage of the dramatic con- 
text of his songs without overstep- 
ping the line into over-sentimentality 
or cheapness. His work is marked by 
a wide range of tone coloring and by 
intelligent, musical interpretations. 
Best of all, his sense of pitch is 
excellent. Mr. Mills was very gra- 
cious in responding to the insistent 
applause with: several encores.”— 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 
Nov. 5, 1928. 

* * * 

“Walter Mills, young American 
baritone, is distinctly a ‘find’ and, if 
we mistake not, is a singer of whom 
fine things will be heard ere long. 
A real baritone with a range of more 
than two octaves, well placed and 
used with distinct artistry, a really 
splendid diction in German, English 


Exclusive Management 


and Italian, an engaging personality 
and sincere musicianship are attri- 
butes possessed by this young singer, 
all of them necessary to any measure 
of success in the concert field. 

“Mr. Mills presented an interest- 
ing program, one calculated to reveal 
him both in the lyric and dramatic 
style.”—Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, 
Cincinnati Post, Nov. 5, 1928. 

* * * 

“Mr. Mills has some outstanding 
musical characteristics. His voice is 
really beautiful in its coloring, ease 
and evenness of production and 
absence of weak or ugly spots. An 
extraordinary range (said to be 
three octaves), unusual breath con- 
trol and power of contrast and shad- 
ing, as well as complete relaxation 
in both pianissimos and fortissimos, 
gave his listeners a feeling of com- 
fort and safety not invariably attain- 
able. ... Mr. Mills possesses a 


personality of appeal. . . . He im- 
presses as being modest and ambi- 
tious to attain in the realm of serious 
musical effort. Interpretatively he 
evinced excellent natural judgment 
and taste, and conceded Cincinnati- 
ans an ability to enjoy and appreci- 
ate a worth-while program.”— 
George A. Leighton, Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Nov. 5, 1928. 

# * * 

“Walter Mills, a baritone of 
phenomenal voice and fine art, is 
making this season, his first formal 
concert tour. It was the verdict— 
in his favor—that already he had 
arrived. The voice is a lyric bari- 
tone, beautifully placed, conducted 
with refined intention, enunciated in 
a perfect diction. Many are the fine 
voices of this, our native land, and 
few the interpreters. Even fewer, 
the real artists, the singer could 
thrill. Americana feminina is sup- 
posed to thrill readily to a singer’s 


art, particularly, when stated by a 
handsome young man, but the stal- 
wart American pater familias is in- 
clined to retire within a very hard- 
boiled shell concerning music and 
not to be forthcoming towards the 
field of enthusiasms for singing. 
Walter Mills, however, deftly elici- 
ted pater familias from his shell, for 
it was the men of the Sunday after- 
noon audience who led the applause 
for such matters of song as the 
Negro Convicts Water Boy. 

“It is a gratification and pride to 
listen to an American native-born 
singer, possesses voice, art, 
personality and emotion. 

“Waiter Mills has these and be- 
cause he has them his countrymen 
and women will acclaim him cordi- 
ally and speed him with praise along 
the difficult highway of an artistic 
career.”—Nina Pugh Smith, Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star, Nov. 5, 1928. 
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(ten!); Richard Strauss, Saint-Saéns, 
How much does he know about 
Corelli, besides La Folia, about Tartini, besides the ubiqui- 
tous Devil’s Trill; about Torelli, Geminiani, Veracini, Loca- 
telli, Nardini, but the most obvious pieces reprinted in col- 
lections of violin “favorites” 

Let him delve: let him exhaust the genuine violin works, 
before he resorts to what has been called 


“derangements” 
an epithet unfortunately so often just. 
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Belgian Band Coming in March 
As already announced, the Royal Belgian Band is to begin 
its first American tour under the Bogue- Laberge Manage 
ment next spring. The band will arrive in America in 
March and will tour the country under the patronage of 
King Albert of Belgium and of Prince Albert de Ligne, 
3elgian Ambassador to the United States. On its arrival 
here the band will be received by high government officials 
and dignitaries of nation, state and city, and for the official 
reception a detachment of the 160th Regiment will greet the 
band at the pier, this regiment having been chosen because 
it fought in Flanders during the World War, and its Honor- 
ary Colonel is Baron Cartier de Marchienne, former Belgian 
Amb assador in Washington 
1e band is more than a band in the usual sense, 
stood in America, for it contains string as well ; 
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Piano Recital at Harcum School 

On October 26 Katharine Gorin gave a recital at the 
Harcum School, Bryn Mawr. It was a delightful program, 
played with an abandon and brilliancy which captivated her 
youthful audience. The listeners sat through the entire pro 
gram in rapt attention; then at the end were so enthusiastic 
that Miss Gorin was obliged to respond with several encores 
rhis young musician combines a well developed technic with 
a vivid interpretation. She has a true of the dramatic 
and the pleasure of hearing her play is enhanced by her 
gracious personality 


sense 


Lenox Quartet Plays at Mannes School 

The Lenox String Quartet gave a concert at the David 
Mannes Music School on November 4, Leopold Mannes 
preceding the performance of the music with brief remarks 
illustrated at the piano with excerpts. The program in 
cluded Ravel’s quartet and Mozart in B flat, No. 22. The 
next concert in this series, of which there will be six dur 
ing the winter, will be on December 9. Simeon Rumschisky 
will be the assisting artist and the program will offer 
quartets by Haydn and Schubert 
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Edna Thomas Entrenches Herself 
in Hearts of Oklahomans 


Artist Presents Program of Negro Spirituals Before 
Ladies’ Music Club 

This was the manner in which 
the Oklahoma City Times described “The Lady from Louis- 
iana’s” recent appearance in that city. Miss Thomas pre- 
sented a program of negro spirituals at a recital following a 
luncheon given by the Ladies’ Music Club in the Hotel 
Huckins, Oklahoma City, Okla. And, judging by the en- 
thusiasm of her audience, the laudatory press comments and 
the various affairs given in her honor, she certainly did en- 
trench herself in the hearts of the people of that city. To 
further quote the Oklahoma City Times, “Magic lurks in the 
art of this songbird of Louisiana, who not only sings the 
loved old spirituals of the negro, but seems to live their 
spirit as well. Her lovely voice is rich, full and perfectly 
modulated, but that is lost sight of in the tenderness and 
beauty and inner me aning of these old-time melodies as she 
portrays them. She is as much of an emotional actress as 
she is a singer, and that is saying a great deal.” Miss 
Thomas introduced her songs with brief outlines of their 
origins and, said the Daily Oklahoman, “The interesting his- 
tory thus woven into her concert was almost as pleasing as 
the songs themselves. With her charming conversational 
manner and her sonorous voice of marked Southern accent 
the singer swept the hearts of the listeners before she had 
sung a note.” But, declared the Oklahoma News, “When 
one hears the clear, rich tones of Miss Thomas’ voice in her 
true and altogether charming interpretations of old Creole 
songs, coupled with her beauty and grace, one understands 
why she has been received so graciously and enthusiastically 
by audiences in this country and England.” Miss Thomas 
was accompanied in all her numbers by Joseph Noll. 

It was not only on the stage, however, that Edna Thomas 
captivated those who saw and heard her. In speaking of 
the various dinners and receptions tendered the artist, the 
reviewers for the different papers described Miss Thomas 
in such terms as “interesting,” “entertaining,” “adorable,” 
“beautiful,” “fascinating,” and. “bewitching.” 

ENTIRE PROGRAMS OF NEGRO SPIRITUALS 

When questioned by an interviewer for the Daily Okla- 
homan as. to the possibility for an Oklahoma artist to make 
a success of concertizing Indian legends and folk-lore songs, 
Miss Thomas declared that there is an uncrowded field for 
such an artist provided he or she will take the trouble to 
learn to sing first. “Italian methods,” said Miss Thomas, 
“will not detract from the native interpretation for one is 
much more native if he is educated, for then he knows’ how 
to do things wrong. To make an audience and hold it one 
musi serve an apprenticeship of training, although well 
versed in the particular type of music in which he wishes to 
specialize.” She then went on to tell that it was a poor 
interpretation of negro spirituals that started her on her 
career. She had heard the spirituals badly sung and deter- 
mined to give a group of them at her debut in New York 
in 1920. When she returned to New York in 1923 she gave 
an entire program of negro spirituals and was so generously 
applauded and highly praised that since then, to quote Miss 
Thomas herself, “my specializing in the singing of negro 
spirituals has grown like a snowball.” Her repertoire has 
yen the one group on that first program to one 
hundred and twenty-one selections. She is always delving 
and finding new material; in fact, she this research 
work “a time of intellectual feasts. 
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GRAND OPERA 
Thomas also was questioned by the Daily Oklaho- 
whether she ever had ambitions to be a grand 
opera singer. Her reply was that she never had and that, 
furthermore, she did not believe that grand opera would 
ever be popular with American audiences. She feels that 
we have sufficient imagination and although emotional are 
well controlled; that when Americans attend a musical 
program, they prefer to relax, to feel the influence of the 
harmony of sounds and.to let their imaginations wander at 
will. According to Miss Thomas, the orchestra, pipe organ, 
instrumental and voice concerts are more apt to call forth 
this restful feeling than the opera. 
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quality.” —Chicago Journal. 
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cess with the audience.” 
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George Liebling’s Sensational San Francisco Success 


On his tour to the Pacific coast, George Liebling ap- 
peared as solo pianist with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra on November 8, playing Liszt’s E flat concerto. 
\ capacity audience at the Civic Auditorium tendered the 
pianist a veritable ovation to which he responded with the 
Liebestraum by the same composer, who, incidentally was 
his teacher. The press of the city was unanimous in its 
unstinted praise of the artist. 

Under the head, “Liebling Master at Piano,” the Call and 
Post said: “Infinite skill and technique were exhibited by 
Liebling in his performance of the difficult composition, and 
the long acclaim which greeted the finale of the piece at- 
tested to the enthusiastic appreciation of his audience. 

“In the Liszt piece the beauty of tone which Liebling is 
able to evoke from the piano added greatly to the charm 
of the lengthy movements,” wrote the Ne ws. 

From the Bulletin came the expression, “an ovation at the 
conclusion of a faultless execution of Liszt's concerto,” 
while the Examiner referred to the pianist’s strength and 
delicacy, his “beauty of tone, firmness of attack, crystalline 
clearness, gossamer lightness, poetic imagination and sen- 
sitive phrasing.” 
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Solon Alberti presented an interesting costume pro- 
gram by Stephanie Wall, assisted by Fern Sherman, solo 
pianist, at his New York recital on November 1. Mr. Al- 
berti appeared at the piano for Miss Wall. 

Paul Althouse has been engaged for a performance 
under the auspices of the Misericordia Hospital at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, on the morning of January 18 next. 
This performance for the tenor comes the day following his 
portrayal of the role of Tannhauser in the opera of that 
name with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company and after 
his concert appearance in the same city on January 11. 

Sylvia Altman, pianist, gold medal winner, was fea- 
tured at the November 13 concert in the opera house, Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, when she won success with a Men- 
delssohn scherzo. The young girl has much pianistic talent. 

Isabelle Burnada is scheduled to appear in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, on December 3, with Oliver Stewart, tenor, 
in a joint recital, which will comprise two groups each and a 
group of duets. 

Beatrice Collyer, teacher of singing, has opened a new 
studio in New York. Miss Collyer states that she makes a 
specialty of training singers for radio appearances. 

Clarence Dickinson and the Choir of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, will give Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
on Sunday afternoon, November 25, with Corleen Wells, 
Rose Bryant, Charles Stratton and Alexander Kisselburgh 
as soloist. 

Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, included among her recent 
engagements two Schubert concerts and a Zion’s orchestral 
concert. On November 26 she will appear with the Allen- 
town, Pa., Symphony Orchestra, singing Jauchzet Gott in 
Allen Landen by Bach. Miss Hunsicker will give a joint 
recital at Town Hall, New York, on December 10, with 
Richard Hageman 

Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, appeared at the 
White House on November 8; at Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., on November 12, and November 20 at Pelham, 
N. Y. Some of this forthcoming engagements are: Novem- 
ber 27, Paterson, N. J.; December 4, Douglaston, L. I., and 
9, Los Angeles, Cal., with the Los Angeles Oratorio Society. 

Hazel Kniffin, violinist, well known Brooklyn in- 
structor, now has a New York studio; she also plays at 
social affairs and church services. 

Luella Melius will appear in recital at Jordan Hall, 
Boston, on November 27, under the local direction of Anita 
Davis-Chase. This performance for the soprano comes di- 
rectly after her appearances as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, under Verbrugghen, in St. Paul, 
Minn., and Minneapolis, Minn., on November 22 and 23 re 
spectively. 

Elliott Schenck, whose incidental music for Walter 
Hampden’s adaptation of Edwin Arnold’s The Light of Asia 
has been frequently complimented, has been laid up in the 
Polyclinic Hospital as a result of an injury sustained while 
crossing the dark stage while at rehearsal. During Schenck’s 
absence his place has been satisfactorily filled by Sarah 
Possell, flutist, sister of George Possell, and pupil of 
Barrere; she has been devoting much time to the study of 
conducting, the wisdom of which has been proved by the 
results of this public appearance. Mr. Schenck has promised 
the Musica Courter a few lines relative to the music of 
the East, the people of India and the life of Buddha. 

Charles Stratton has returned from a summer in Eu- 
rope and reopened his New York studio. The tenor will 
give a joint recital with Rose Bryant, contralto, on De- 
cember 14, at the Harvard Musical Association, Boston. 


Lawrence Tibbett at Mecca Temple 
November 23 


Lawrence Tibbett will give a New York recital at Mecca 
Temple on November 23, with these assisting artists: Caro- 
lyn Le Fevre, violinist; Patricia Ryan, dramatic soprano, 
former prima donna of the San Carlo Opera Company, and 
Ninon Romaine. Mr. Tibbett will include on his program 
works of Wagner, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Carpenter and 
Leoncavallo, including the Evening Star from Tannhauser 
and the Prologue from Pagliacci. This New York concert 
is given for the benefit of Wagner College, situated in Staten 
Island, and is under the management of Albert W. Meurer. 


Betty Tillotson Gives a Tea 


Betty Tillotson gave a tea on Sunday afternoon, November 
18, which was attended by many persons prominent in the 
musical field. During the afternoon a musical program, quite 
impromptu, was rendered by Miss Valentine, pianist, who 
played remarkably well the Paderewski variations and some 
shorter pieces; Oliver Stewart, tenor, who sang two oper- 
atic arias and songs, revealing his excellent voice and skill 
in interpretation, and by Isabelle Burnada, soprano, who 
likewise charmed with her selections, her voice proving a 


GEORGE LIEBLING 





beautiful one of remarkable volume. Frank Chatterton, at 
the piano, furnished sympathetic accompaniments for the 
singers. 

Furtwangler Invited to Direct Vienna Opera 

ViennA.-Wilhelm Furtwangler has been officially asked 
to become general director of the Vienna Opera, with com- 
plete powers, such as no one has had since Gustav Mahler. 
He is considering the offer, but has stated that under no 
conditions will he give up the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with which he has just scored a sensational success in Lon- 
don. 


E wm Hughes’ Dates 


Edwin Hughes, pianist, will appear as soloist with the 
Binghamton Symphony Orchestra on December 2, playing 
the Liszt concerto in E flat. On the day following, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes will give a two-piano recital in Scranton, 
Pa., under the auspices of the Community Concert Course 


in that city. 


> » , 
Carlos de Vega’s Recitals 
When Carlos de Vega resumes his concert recitals in Feb- 
ruary, at the Forrest Theatre, he will feature works by 
\lbeniz, Granados, M. de Falla and O. de la Cinna, besides 
various folk dances from several Spanish provinces. 
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NORBERT SALTER CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


119 West 57th Street, New York 
Announces 
For the Season 1929-1930 


XO 


TENORS 


HISLOP: The Scotch tenor who is one of the stars 


of the Covent Garden Theater, London, 
and was formerly with Chicago Civic 
Opera Co. 


KIEPURA: The great Polish tenor who made the 


record of being the highest paid con- 
cert artist in Europe. 


LAUBENTHAL: First German Wagner tenor 


of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York. 


SOLARI e Of the Milano Scala, who sang the role of 


the Duke in “Rigoletto” in La Scala eleven 
times in the same season, 


BARITONES 
ERHARDT: The only living relation of Franz 
* Schubert (grand - nephew) who 
scored very big successes in Europe. 


KIPNIS: A first-class Lieder singer of great import- 


ance. Critics in Boston and San Francisco 
consider him greater than John McCor- 
mack and Chaliapin. 








SOPRANOS 


LOTTE LEHMANN: [he famous prima donna 


of the Vienna State Opera 
and Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, London, who will make 
her debut in America 1929- 


1930. 
SARI: The Polish coloratura star, who appeared with 


greatest success in concerts at Milan, Paris, Ber- 
lin, London, New York and Chicago. 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


KALTER: Who has the fame of being the greatest 


living mezzo-soprano and is compared 
with Schumann-Heink at her best time. 








VIOLINISTS 


KUBELIK: Will have concerts in America next 


season after some years’ interval. 


SCHNEIDERHAHN: Twelve year old violinist 


who amazed audiences in 
Europe with his artistic 
power. 


CONDUCTOR 
BODANZKY: The world renowned conductor. 
* In first position at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co. of New York for 
fifteen years, and director of the 


“Friends of Music” concerts in 
New York. 


PIANISTS 


VON DOHNANYI: The well known pianist and 


conductor of the Budapest 
Symphony Orchestra. He 
plays and conducts (if desir- 
ed) at the same concert. 


GOLDSAND: The young Viennese pianist who 


was very successful in New York. 


LAMOND: Known as the greatest Beethoven inter- 


preter of the present time. 


e One of the greatest European pian- 
SCHNABEL: ©" st European pian 


LUCIE STERN: The wonderful young pianist 


discovered by Josef Hof- 
mann. 








THE VIENNA MASTERSINGERS 


Members of a musical society of over 200 years tradition, 
formerly the Vienna Imperial court church choir. Henry 
G. Weber, first conductor of the Chicago Civic Opera Co., 
who heard concerts of these Mastersingers last summer, 
said the following of them: 


“I HAVE HEARD THE ‘VIENNA MAS. 
TERSINGERS’ ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS 
AND CAN ASSURE YOU THAT THIS 
ORGANIZATION IS THE FINEST AND 
MOST PERFECT SINGING BODY OF ITS 
KIND. THEY ARE REALLY WONDER: 


FUL.” 
(Signed) HENRY G. WEBER. 


THE VIENNA MASTERSINGERS 








EUROPEAN TOUR of JOHN McCORMACK—10 Concerts in Germany, May 1929 
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Szigeti Plays Casella’s New Concerto in London 
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Unflagging Enthusiasm for Albert Coates—Léners Inaugurate New Concert Series- -Maazel and 
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it but knows what it likes.” It likes Coates and it would 
like nothing better than a good he wory bs se of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky conducted by such capable and 
magnetic hands 

The effect of 


Siegfried’s Funeral March worked up by 
such a conductor to a gloriously tragic climax is still an ex 
perience worth braving the wind and rain of a “dirty 
London night. Coates’ triumph was shared by Florenc« 
Austral, who sang the Immolation scene from G6tterdam 
magnificently, and Walter Widdop, the favorite 
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England has no permanent orchestras to speak of, and 
the prospects of getting any seems not particularly bright ; 
but it has evidently plenty of young men who would like 
to conduct them. These dg hs undaunted by lack of 
prospects, unafraid of critics, public or orchestra, come trom 
somewhere, hire the Royal Phil 
London Symphony, and pretend to conduct 
strange disguise. One of them, Julian 
grown a beard to hide his youth; another—a 
college youth said to be known to his fellows as 
ssumed an Italian pseudonym, Michele Santim, tor 
the great night. It didn’t help him, however, and his utter 

Iplessness to do anything but beat time in what he naively 
announced as Mozart's 40th Symphony (the great G minor) 
vas embarrassing to hold. Mr. Clifford fared somewhat 
Mozart's “thirty-fifth,” namely the charmingly 
Haffner symphony (always Mozart, you notice) 
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performance of Elgar’s E minor cello concerto, 
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lis Own works brought out that rare placard, 
muse Full.” Equally rare were the evidences of adequat« 
arsals; all in all, the concert that 

to be repeated in January. It 
three chamber concerts announced by 
viously an imitation of the Gerald 
real standing here 
Quartet is also giving six concerts, the first 
‘ hich comprised quartets by Haydn and Elgar and the 
B minor clarinet quintet (op. 115) by Brahms 
for the Elgar quartet (E minor, op. 83), which even this 
performance could not relieve from dullness, the 
concert was delightful. The players have some 


of the vigor seemed, last year sacri 
ficed to pure 
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Boyce (1710-79) Saves THI 
looked as if a bold made 
English Music Society, which was founded last 
spring, for no less than three “first performances” 
announced for the opening concert of the season Sut the 
program proved to be less imposing than the announcement 
warranted Respighi’s Trittico Botticelliano was the most 
important of the three novelties and, with due respect to its 
many fine qualities, it could hardly be expected to make a 
very deep impression. A song of Debussy, orchestrated by 
André Chaplet, was but a slight contribution—it was beau 
tifully sung, incidentally, by Claire Croiza—and it fel! to the 
short but vigorous and charming Symphony No ‘s by Wil 
liam Boyce, to redeem the evening. Boyce is an 
teenth century English composer who is being 
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early classic with the freshness and 
vigor of a Scarlatti, Grétry or Emanuel 3ach. The Lon- 
don Chamber Orchestra, under Anthony Bernard, was at 
its best, which is saying a great deal. , 

Otherwise, except for the Mozart cycle of the Interna- 
tional String Quartet, which is drawing to its close—much 
to the regret of its numerous subscribers—and a few con- 
certs well beyond the center of musical London, chamber 
music concerts are temporarily in abeyance. 

MAAZE! ALBERT HALI 

Recitalists, on the other hand, are more numerous than 
Favorites like Chaliapin, Pachmann, Levitzki, Giesek- 
Segovia have all been heard as well as a 
bumper crop of newcomers. Maazel, pianist, and Alfredo 
San Malo, the South American violinist, won outstanding 
successes at their first appearances here. San Malo’s beau- 
tiful tone, delicate phrasing and abundant temperament drew 
tumultuous applause from his audience, while the critics, 
though deprecating the choice of a Mozart concerto and 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole with only a piano accom- 
paniment, praised the violinist’s ability to hold his listeners’ 
interest under the circumstances. 

Maazel had a more difficult task. His audience, which 
would have overflowed one of the usual recital halls, only 
filled a quarter of the Albert Hall, while the acoustics, 
despite the efforts to improve them, are as appalling as ever, 
so that what looked like a very notable success was, indeed, 
a triumph In this delightful amphitheater one usually 
hears either double or not at all, but what did trickle through 
properly of his exacting and artistic program proved this 
artist to have an impeccable technique and a sensitive, poetic 
acs ec of the music. 

Nothing less than Reger’s Variations and 
Theme by Bach, Beethoven's Hammerklavier sonata and 
the pianist’s own arrangement of Schdnberg’s Chamber 
Symphony made up the program of Edward Steuermann, 
whose complete mastery of the situation, his carefully 
thought out phrasing and nuancing, his accuracy and, 
above all, made the performance nothing short of 


stupe ndous 
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by the cognoscenti, an 
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ing, Lamond and 


Fugue on a 


power, 
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Bartok, Kodaly and Liszt constituted the program of the 
Hungarian pianist, Irene de Marik, who recently 
zave her first public concert not only in London but any- 
where \ pupil of George Woodhouse, she did great credit 
to him as well as herself in her unusually long and trying 
program. Clean, crisp playing, a clear and powerful tone 
as well as abundant temperament characterize this young 
artist who has started her career so auspiciously 

Before leaving the pianists we must mention Ania Dorf- 
mann, who recently renewed the excellent impression she 
made at her first appearance here two years ago, and 
Katherine Heyman, the American apostle of Scriabin. 
While Londonders fully appreciate temperament when it is 
under control, they Mme. Heyman’s a little too way- 
ward for their taste 
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young 


found 
Sonc REcITALISTS 
\ pleasant 


recital After 


was Ruzena Herlinger’s recent song 
an indisposition that somewhat. marred her 
last appearance here, the present beautiful quality of her 
voice, her careful choice of songs and her artistic readings 
illed forth a particularly grateful and enthusiastic response 
from her audience. fortunate was Florence Austral’s 
song recital. It was her first attempt at German lieder and, 
while she was unusually successful for an opera singer, it 
was clear that her voice is unsuitable for such miniature 
musical forms. Her husband, John Amadio, gave some 
virtuoso flute performances between the songs. 

A popular feature of the musical season are concerts of 
ebridean folk-songs which are given from time to time. 
The last was by Héloise Russell-Fergusson, assisted by 
the American harpist, Mildred Dilling, who is said to be 
the only American harpist who enjoys a financial as well 
as artistic Europe. However that may be, her 
popular success on this occasion ought to have been most 
gratifying cap 3 


surprise 


Less 


success in 


Katharine Goodson’s Activities 
London that 
recently at the Queen’s 
direction of Sir Henry 
mense success At her 
Tschaikowsky concerto, 
second concert she 


reports Katharine Goodson appeared twice 
Hall Orchestral Concerts, under the 
Wood, on both occasions with im- 

first appearance she played the 
winning a great ovation At the 
layed the somewhat austere Brahms D 
minor concerto, which, however, met with a warmth of 
reception almost as great as the Tschaikowsky. 

In November and December, Miss Goodson is playing a 
number of dates in Central Europe, commencing with 
ologne, under Abendroth, and proceeding to Dusseldorf, 
Munich and Frankfurt, where she is to play the Brahms D 
minor concerto under Weisbach, the conductor of the 
Dusseldorf Tonhalle Concerts. In Vienna she will make 
her first appearance at the Arbeiter Orchestral Concerts, 
playing the Schubert-Liszt Wanderer Fantaisie, besides 
being heard in recital. In Budapest, where last season she 
had a great reception at the Philharmonic concerts, she will 
play the Brahms quintet at the Waldbauer Chamber-Music 
S¢ rie Ss 

A fter 
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the Deliu 
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when she will play 


ss Goodson will again be 
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Manuel and Williamson in Unique Recitals 


Manuel and Williamson, whose unique recitals for two 
harpsichords, as well as their duo-piano work, have brought 
them prominently before the public, opened their season at 
South Bend, Ind., in the Civic Music Association series. 

In the afternoon they gave a young people’s concert be- 
fore an audience of nineteen hundred school children, and 
in the evening they presented another program before an 
audience which filled the huge auditorium. 

This popular pair will be heard in recital in Chicago later 
in the season, under the management of Bertha Ott. 


Charlotte Lund in Benefit Concert 

Lund gave a concert at the Hotel Astor on 
benefit of Sheldon Hall, Oswego, N. Y 
Mme. Lund was cordially received, being in excellent voice, 
and had to sing many extra numbers in addition to the 
four programmed groups. Michel Borochovsky was at the 
piano 
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“HE CAME WITH AN ENVIABLE REPUTATION. HE LEFT BEHIND HIM ECHOES OF HEARTY APPLAUSE.” 


—Boston Transcript. 
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NAEGELE 


Pianist 


“SUCH EXQUISITE PERFORMANCES ARE RARELY PUT FORTH IN OUR CONCERT HALLS.” 
BALDWIN PIANO New York Telegram. 


Management 


BECKHARD AND MACFARLANE, INC. 


FISK BUILDING NEW YORK 
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Society of New York, at its first musicale of the season, Steinway Hall on November 15 was heard by 100 people, 
New York Concerts on November 15. The grand ball room, orchestra circle principally her compatriots. She played the Grieg concerto, 
—- and boxes at the Waldorf-Astoria were well filled and gave her father at the second piano, with considerable dash and 
1 m page 16) the artists an enthusiastic welcome. fluency. Piano pieces by Chopin, Schulz-Fvler and Liszt 


(Continucd jro ge i ; R » s : : 
the Trio in D flat major by Schubert. This last was by way Mme. Kappel sang operatic arias, songs in German further displayed her technical proficiency. L. Cavadias, her 


of graceful acknowledgment of the approaching centennial (Schubert) and in English. Known since January last to father, contributed two extra numbers, his own Greek 
of Schubert's death, but it was much more than a mers New York audiences principally as an operatic singer be- Dances, of small musical worth. 
formal gesture The essentially melodic character of the cause of her impressive appearances at the Metropolitan - 
work was brought out to the fullest without a single laps¢ Opera House, Mme Kappel on this occasion disclosed ex- November 16 
into sentimentality. ceptional recital gifts. Gracious and lovely in appearance, Juilliard Graduate School 
The Elshuco Trio again demonstrated that it takes high she easily added the big morning musicale group to her A large and cordial audience filled Town Hall on Friday 
rank among present day trios. The second subscription already large coterie of admirers. . evening to heay an all-Schubert recital by the Juilliard 
concert in this series will take place on January 23 at the Greetings were equally spontaneous for Mr. Kindler. " ith Graduate School. The performances of the young musicians 
same place that exquisite technic and warm singing tone, which he so showed unusual promise and skill even for students of so 
November 15 readily wee from his cello, pert voree a Mr, Kindler far-famed an institution, Their enthusiasm and ability does 
Plaza Artistic Morning 3 -established favor by his finely delineated interpretations. credit both to the great master they have so faithfully 
: utch by birth, he is recognized both in Europe and here as studied and the able instruction they have received. The 
Ihe first of the season’s Artistic Mornings was held, as an artist of the first rank. A Valentini sonata, Suite quintet in C, for two violins, viola and two cellos, was the 
usual the sumptuous ball-room of the hotel. The artists Espagnole (De Falla), Romance (Glinka-Kindler) and opening number ; it was played with technical ability and 
appearing were Lucrezia Bori, Alberto Salvi and Weyland hie ie aan ass (Saint-Saéns) were his programmed thorough appreciation of its beautiful contents. 
ik chols numbers. . , . . . 
fiss Bori’s is an art which appreciators will go many ine ard Harriss accompanied Mme. Kappel and Arthur The Wanderer fantasy, for piano, was given a highly 
a mile to enjoy. She seems always to be at the peak of R ” iy Mr Kindler. i ; : Ppe 2 creditable performance by Jerome Rappaport, and this was 
perfection: her voice as warm and fresh in the mornings as RcginaiG, Af. : followed by Janet Davenport, soprano, who sang Der Hirt 
it is in the evenings and her interpretations are always Elsa Riefflin auf dem Felsen with a clarity of tone and a_charming 
guided by an intelligence that shines through her eyes and . . ea simplicity of manner that merits high praise. The E flat 
ceney. Gnovemeet of tak ieede, She as veetieell hon \t Engineering Auditorium, Elsa Riefflin gave an artistic trio, in conclusion, was played by Isabelle Yaikowsky, 
thusiasm and of course added to her scheduled program hour of music in recital form before a good sized audience, pianist, Sadah Schuchari, violinist, and Katherine Fletcher, 
She showed her versatility of vocal resources in placing which was thoroughly appreciative of her singing. Beginning cellist. rhe first two of this group are to appear with the 
in her first group the aria from Puccini’s Manon, which is her program with a group of English songs the singer con- | hilharmonic-Symphony Orchestra in the Schubert Memorial 
sety drematic. ant thiliiee’ enieiidead Cilins de Catia: Gin tinued with four numbers by Schumann, a group of German concerts. Hearty and well deserved applause followed the 
etee tend tn repent Sek deaeeeiet de Palla bot folk songs and concluded with five English offerings. Miss efforts of these young artists, and the consensus of opinion 
‘ it oi 1 : mah = ‘th bee ei oui . Riefflin has an excellent soprano voice, of bright quality and was that this first concert of the season was in all respects 
AE cone a weg aa ant a in panes ~ wick ons rt : fine timbre. Her interpretations were artistic and she has worthy of the high standard of the School. 
the various effects which the harpist attains. One of the style and poise, which makes the entire combination worthy i ‘ 
of much praise. After the second group of songs an encore Fanny Anitua 
Weyland Echols is a pleasing tenor but perhaps a little was demanded to which Miss Riefflin graciously responded. 
ae ; Marian Sims furnished excellent accompaniments which 
added much to the pleasure of the listeners. 


ex perience 1 to have been associated ith suc 


most attractive ot his € fferings was his own, ne Fountain 
Fanny Anitua, Mexican contralto, made her New York 
debut at Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, and pleased a 
large and enthusiastic audience, which included the Mexican 
af ; P . oe an . 4 Consul and many of Mme. Anitua’ s compatriots. Her pro- 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society Thalia Cavadias gram consisted of a group of arias "ko old Italian yer 
Kappel, dramatic soprano, and Hans Kindler, \ sixteen year old Greek pianist of much talent, yet pre- French operas, five English songs and eight songs of her 
| the program for tl arlem Philharmonic maturely exploited, is Thalia Cavadias, whose recital in native country. It was evident from her first group that 
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MY COUNTRY ’TIS OF THEE SWEET LAND OF LIBERTY 


OF THEE I SING 


Lsct others sing of what they will, Os-ke-non-ton sings of America. 
Its rocks and rills were his preceptors, its retnaided hills his school room and all its lore his 

books. The woods gave him to the concert stage and to them and his heritage he returns 
taking his audience with him. “It was felt as an experience by the audience,” said the 
New York Times, of his singing. The native distinction of “race” personality, humor and 
a great baritone voice are his, and all are made to serve his all important message, for to 
Os-ke-non-ton singing the songs of America and his people is a mission,—it is something 
he MUST DO. 
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PROVIDENCE MINNEAPOLIS 
it was an event of distinctly greater moment than the playing of It was a fine program beautifully rendered and one that will be 
1 hard for the average musician to live up to. This Indian has a noble 
voice of great range that he knows how to use with tremendous 
effect—Minneapolis Tribune. 


TORONTO BATTLE CREEK 
He showed astonishing ability to get on intimate terms with his The concert of the Civic Music Association was unusual in every 


audience and to inspire them. He was a real sensation and created respect, presenting as it did an extraordinary singer in an unusual 
tremendous enthusiasm.—Toronto Star. program.—Battle Creek Inquirer. 
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Mme. Anitua has had experience in opera, for she displayed 
a true operatic personality. 

Her second group was sung in clear, perfect English, but 
it was in the songs of her native land that the singer was at 
her best, displaying a tone of fine warmth and bringing 
forth rounds of applause which could be appeased only by 
encores, At the piano was Edward Harris. 


November 17 


November 22, 


Dorothy Gordon 


The Heckscher Foundation for Children presented Dor- 
othy Gordon in the first of four recitals in costume for 
children at the theater bearing their name, Saturday morn- 
ing, November 17. There was a good sized audience. The 
children responded delightfully to Miss Gordon’s unique 
manner ef appeal and before the recital was half over, she 
had the children singing the choruses of some of her songs, 
from charts, and vying with each other for volume. It 
was all quite refreshing and charming. Everyone, including 
the entertainer herself, had a good time. The grown-ups, 
too, thoroughly relaxed and entered into the spirit of the 
recital. 

Miss Gordon is an artist in every sense of the word. She 
has made a careful study of songs that particularly appeal 
to the young and they are by no means to be considered 
worthless. Each had its own particular value. Some were 
really quite worth while. The tunes appealed to the ear 
and the words had a certain hold on the youngsters. Be- 
fore each song, the singer would give a brief description 
which the children rapidly followed in the song. Miss 
Gordon’s way of educating tots in music is very persuasive 
and certain to have happy results. 

First came a group from the British Isles; then one of 
Romance, done in French; some rollicking sea chanteys and 
a group of American plantations, each given in a fetching 
costume. The graceful hoop skirts of the latter group was 
most becoming and fascinated the children. 

Miss Gordon has something unique to give. She does so 
in a natural, charming manner, with a voice that is pleasing 
and a clarity of diction that adds to her performance 
Adele Holsten rendered satisfactory accompaniments. 


Oscar Seagle 


Anyone who neglected to hear Oscar Seagle’s recital at 
Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, November 17, missed 
one of the sheer artistic treats of the season—so far, and 
probably to come. Mr. Seagle’s performance was nothing 
short of superb. He captured his listeners from the start 
and held them throughout. 

Mr. Seagle, who has been devoting most of his time to 
his singing colony at Schroon Lake, N. Y., has been heard 
too infrequently, as Saturday’s recital revealed. There are 
few singers today of his calibre. In this age of much 
mediocrity, a series of Seagle recitals would be welcomed. 
Singers, young and old in experience would profit well by 
attending. 

The Oscar Seagle technic is a wonderful thing. Through 
it he is able to do with his voice what he wills, and without 
apparent effort. If one is at all conscious of technic, his 
sheer artistry makes one soon forget it, and relax into listen- 
ing to an hour or so of beautiful music, beautifully sung. 

As to be expected, Mr. Seagle’s rendition of French 
songs, particularly Debussy, was a high-light on the pro- 
gram. His phrasing, diction and style were highly com- 
mendable and it was not surprising the audience clamored 
for reptitions and extra numbers. Chanson a danser (old 
French) finally had to be given a second time and was 
exquisitely done both times. The German selections were 
also appreciated including as they did: Beethoven’s Busslied, 
Wenn du, mein Liebster, steigst Himmel (Wolf), Meine 
Liebe ist’ grun (Brahms), Standchen (Schumann) and 
Cacilie (Strauss). The third and concluding group in Eng- 
lish, brought as an encore Le Roy’s Typhoon, dedicated to 
Mr. Seagle. The Little Red Lark and Norah O’Neale, also 
Nocturne (Olds), were repeated. In this group Mr. Seagle’s 
fine diction was again noted and his versatility of inter- 
preting. 

Mr. Seagle is a true interpreter, it would seem, of the 
composer’s message. He gets the most of each number 
and in his masterly fashion treats his listeners to one charm- 
ing bit of song after another. May we hear more of Oscar 
Seagle, a rare singer! 

Pauline Gold was at the piano for the artist and through 
her musicianly accompaniments added to the high standard 


of the recital. 
Efrem Zimbalist 


Efrem Zimbalist donated his service in a benefit recital 
for the American ORT on Saturday evening at Carnegie 
Hall. His program consisted of his own Sonata in G minor, 
the Glazounov Concerto in A minor, Achron’s Suite Bizarre, 
Impromptu (Tor Aulin), Ronde des Lutins (Bazzini), Per- 
sian Song (Glinka-Zimbalist) and his own Improvisation on 
a Japanese Tune. The gifted artist addressed himself to 
this unusual array in a spirit of gay playfulness. He per- 
formed miracles of agile fingering and bowing with casual 
ease, and throughout there was in evidence a warm, luscious 
tone, and artistic insight of his material. 

The recital marked the first performance of the Achron 
opus, Suite Bizarre. This is a fantastic work consisting of 
eight moods or tone pictures: Etincelles, Quasi Valse, Grace, 
Grimaces, Galanterie, Pastorale, Moment Dramatique, and 
Marche Grotesque. The titles were extremely appropriate 
to the subject matter, and all were vigorously applauded by 
the audience. The grotesqueries of the Rondo des Lutins 
made a fitting conclusion to the program. Emanuel Bay, at 
the piano, gave a sterling performance. 


November 18 
Friends of Music 


The third concert of the Society of the Friends of Music 
began with an organ solo instead of the customary orches- 
tral number. At the instrument was Lynnwood Farnam. 
The Town Hall organ is not a particularly fine one, being 
of a rather monotonous tone quality, the various choirs not 
contrasting with each other sufficiently, but Mr. Farnam is 
an artist with immaculate technic, and he made the instru- 
ment sound much better than it is in reality, doing wonder- 
ful things with the registers. He played, first, a Nunc Dimit- 
tis in D minor and second, the prelude and fugue in D 
major, by Bach, to whose works the entire program was 
devoted. The choral prelude, Nunc Dimittis, is a piece full 
of poetic charm, while the prelude and fugue are of a 

(Continued on page 45) 
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WELCOMED AT GUILD THEATER RECITAL 
AFTER AN ABSENCE OF FOUR YEARS.” 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
November 12, 1928. 

A voice of agreeable quality, considerable 
skill in the mechanics of tone production and a 
fine perception of the emotional significance of 
the text and music of her songs made her sing- 
ing of a varied program of marked interest. 
She displayed a good command of legato and 
sense of classic style in Scarlatti’s “La Vio- 
lette,” and in airs from Gluck’s “Iphigenie en 
Tauride” and Gretry’s “Richard Coeur de 
Lion.” 

Four songs by Richard Strauss, including 
“Du meines Herzens Kroénlein,” “Schlagendes 
Herzen,” “Das Rosenband” and “Wie sollten 
wir geheim zu halten” were followed by a 
group of Rumanian folk-songs and_ short 
pieces of Roger Quilter, Cyril Scott, Deems 
Taylor and Densmore completed the list. The 
singer received a cordial welcome from a large 
audience. Walter Golde was the accompanist. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN: 
November 12, 1928. 

Finished vocalism of tonal charm and intelli- 
gent purpose was heard also at the evening 
recital of Rosa Low at the Guild Theatre. 

This soprano has been lauded heretofore for 
her clear and youthful quality of voice and the 
artistic manner of its application to fine exam- 
ples of the song literature. Last evening her 
performances called for additional praise. She 
commanded the dignity and repose appropriate 
for Scarlatti, Gluck, Beethoven and Gretry as 
satisfyingly as she evidenced warmth of feel- 
ing and appreciation of mood in four lieder by 
Strauss. 


NEW YORK SUN: 
November 12, 1928. 

Miss Low’s voice was of good range and 
clear quality. She sang with much charm of 
manner and commendable knowledge of style 


NEW YORK EVENING POST: 
November 12, 1928. 

The singing of ballad and lyric pleased a 
capacity audience at the Guild Theatre last 
night, and with reason. The artist, with a voice 
merely sweet and suited to folksong, lullaby and 
romantic ditty, nevertheless belongs to that 


comparatively small group who are skilled 
technically yet sing so easily that for their very 
rightness they give the impression of being un- 
trained. A natural singer, an unspoiled artist, 
is Rosa Low, the Rumanian soprano and she 


satisfies. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 
November 12, 1928. 

Mrs. Low sang agreeably, with goed quality 
of tone while her interpretations had style and 
suggested understanding of the numbers on the 
program and sympathy with their moods. 
Walter Golde was the accompanist. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM: 
November 12, 1928. 

Miss Low sang pleasantly in her agreeable 
soprano. <A large audience applauded her 


cordially. 
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is divided as to whether or not the work should be per- 
formed in public at all. 

Furtwangler opened his series of ten Philharmonic con- 
certs with a Handel concerto grosso, splendidly performed, 
the concert-masters, Holst, Hanke and Piatigorsky playing 
the solos. It was followed by Mozart”s violin concerto in 
A major, played by Erica Morini with all ‘the graceful 
charm, technical finish and beautiful tone which distinguish 
her art. But it was in Bruckner’s Romantic Symphony 
that Furtwangler rose to the full height of his interpretative 
powers and gave a thrilling performance of this wonderful 
work which, after fifty years, has at last found the recogni- 
tion due to the genius of its creator. 


MUSICAL 


KLE AND WALTER, MAHLERIANS 
Klemperer’s first symphony concert was devoted entirely 
Mahler. The rarely played, posthumous ninth symphony 

with its demoniac accents, its tragic undertone and _ its 
somber colors is understood and reproduced by just this 
conductor with a love and understanding, with a directness 
and clarity that can hardly be surpassed. As a prelude, 
Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder were sung with great vocal art 
and a deep power of emotion by Friedrich Schorr. Bruno 
Walter, too, chose a Mahler program for his first concert, 
thus adding his protest against the frequently repeated charge 
that Mahler’s art is already a thing of the past. Walter gave 
an inspired performance of the third symphony, which in 
so finished an interpretation reveals an abundance of striking 
and admirable qualities. But even Walter’s art failed to 
make the construction of the first movement convincing. 
Ernest Bloch’s for string orchestra and 
piano was chosen for the opening of Heinz Unger’s series 
of symphony concerts. This splendid composition, new to 
Berlin, was excellently oe with Felix Dyck at the 
piano, doing full justice to his part, and was received by 
the public with demons mative applause. Radical modernists, 
expressed their astonishment at the work’s out- 
fact which, to their minds, disqualifies 
leader of modern music. Unger's performance 
Romantic Symphony, following so closely 
naturally gave rise to comparisons, 
creditable to the younger man. - 
chamber orchestra -concerts, conducted by 
Michael Taube, started under favorable auspices. Eigh- 
teenth century music often suffers from the large modern 
orchestra, while a small body of players together with a 
harpsichord are better able to produce its proper propor 
tions of sound. Thus Taube gave a very ve able read 
of a Scarlatti concerto for harpsichord and orchestra, 
with Alice Ehlers as the soloist; and Bach’s cantata, The 
Dispute between Phoebus and Pan, for soli, chorus, orches- 
tra and harpsichord, produced the happiest effect in its 
original smaller frame 
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Ricuarp Crooks Scores tn Liszt’s Faust SYMPHONY 

Oskar Fried has conducted Liszt’s Faust symphony with 
great effect, excelling especially in the Mephisto part, 
brought out with astonishing brilliance, passion and vigor. 
The tenor was most beautifully sung by Richard 
Crooks, who also earned tremendous applause with arias 
by Handel and Donizetti, in which his captivating voice and 
his art of singing called for unrestricted admiration. 

Another American singer whose Berlin concerts are al- 
ways overcrowded is Dusolina Giannini. The enthusiastic 
public never gets enough of her singing, which is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful manifestations of natural 
vocal power and genuine culture today. Michael Raucheisen, 
at present the favorite accompanist in Berlin, was her 
partner at the piano. Mary Lewis, also from America, 
was the recipient of ovations, due more, however, to her 
exceptionally fine soprano voice and her technical prowess 
than to her mastery of the lyric style. Of exceptional in- 
terest to students and lovers of folk music was the recital 
of Mr. Kennedy Fraser with her sister and daughter. For 
twenty years Mrs. Fraser has collected the old Gaelic tunes 
of the Hebrides islands. In an arrangement for voice, piano 
and harp we heard a selection of these strange folk-songs 
whose characteristic and plastic sounds strongly 
of the northern seas. 

Zlatko Balokovic, hardly known in Germany up to a year 
ago, has quickly gained a reputation for the excellence of 
his violin playing. In his orchestral concert, conducted by 
the highly esteemed Bremen conductor, Ernst Wendel, the 
splendid performance of the Brahms concerto revealed his 
brilliance, his technical finish, expressive tone and musicianly 
style. He also gave the first public performance of a new 
violin concerto on Croatian national melodies by the young 
Croatian composer, Kunc. This concerto was awarded the 
first prize in a contest offered by Balokovic in order to en- 
courage the young Croatian composers in writing for the 
violin. The new concerto is more effective in its vivid and 
brilliant finale than in the rather monotonous first move- 
ment, which shows a lack of construction and in which the 
French impressionist style of harmony and orchestral color 
has been applied to the national melodies. 


CELLISTS 
cello and piano recitals enforces 
Following Emanuel Feuermann’s ex- 
traordinary performances on the cello last week, Gregor 
Piatigorsky assembled a crowd of admirers, whom he held 
enthralled by the charm of his tone, the elegance and ease 
of his technique and the wealth of his nuance. His success 
was sensational, especially after his playing of Debussy’s 
cello sonata and Bach’s second suite. 

Another artist, who, together with Piatigorsky a and Feuer- 


solo 


Savor so 


A superabundance of 
summary treatment. 
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CLARA RABINOVITCH, 
who will give a recital at Jordan Hall, Boston, 
ow December 5, and at Town Hall, New York, Decem- 
ber 12. Miss Rabinovitch played in Europe last season 
with marked success. She continues under the manage- 

ment of Haensel & Jones. 


pianist, 


the world’s best cellists, is the young 
Spaniard Cassado. His recital was also a treat for a dis 
criminating public. His program contained Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s [ Nottambuli, a series of fantastic nocturnal 
variations and his own brilliant Folies. Giuletta von Men 
delssohn-Gordigiani was an uncommonly refined partner at 
the piano. Alexander Schuster, too, is a cellist of high rank, 
who proved his all-around excellence in a classical program. 


mann, belongs among 


AMERICANS BotH 

cellist, has also been 
heard recently and while she is not yet on a par with the 
great artists just mentioned, she is nevertheless far ad- 
vanced technically and must unquestionably be rated as a 
genuine artist. Eunice Norton, a young American pianist, 
made her Berlin debut with flattering and well deserved 
success. She revealed unusual pianistic and musical talent, 
considerable technical proficiency and evidence of a thor- 
ough training. 

Harold Samuels, highly esteemed in England as a Bach 
specialist, recently played for the first time in Berlin. In 
his particular genre he won the recognition of the severest 
judges and is sure to be remembered here as one of the few 
really prominent English pianists. Famous artists like Fred- 
erick Lamond, Elly Ney and Walter Gieseking, have also 
given concerts here but for once the mere mention of their 
names will have to suffice. Huco LeIcHTENTRITT. 


A New Dictewen Biography 


The Cosmopolitan for December, which has just been is- 
sued, contains an article by Emil Ludwig, entitled A Life 
That was a Search for Love. being a new life of Beethoven. 
Mr. Ludwig has accomplished what must be termed a literary 
feat in condensing the entire life of Beethoven into the con- 
fined limits of a magazine article. He concerns himself 
chiefly with the man, and although he gives all of the essen- 
tial facts of his life he merely does so in order to make 
them the background of an intense and revealing character 
study. The style in which this complex bit of erotic 
psychology is written is so simple and straightforward that 
it will be easily understood by any reader, even by juveniles. 

Mr. Ludwig, too, is obviously a Beethoven enthusiast and 
he describes the man in such glowing terms that ev ery reader 
will be inspired with the wish to know more of the music 
which he created. It is this simplicity of manner, combined 
with the enthusiasm of the author, that gives the biography 
its greatest charm as well as its greatest value. We have 
here no dry catalogue of facts but an understanding analysis 
of Beethoven's og and of the effect of these facts as 
he met them day by day and year by year throughout his 
active and industrious life, upon Beethoven, his character 
and his composition. It is pleasant to be able to read from 
so gifted a pen as that of Emil Ludwig a biography of the 
greatest of all musicians that is not only thoroughly informa- 
tive but thoroughly sympathetic. This biography is not 
garbled and twisted in order to suit Mr. Ludwig’s idea of 
his subject nor are any essential items suppressed, but before 
Mr. Ludwig at all times are Beethoven’s tremendous attain- 
ments and the legacy that he left the world. 
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Die Meistersinger Given First Time 
This Season at Metropolitan Opera 


La Juive, Boheme, Tannhauser, Gioconda, Cavalleria, Pagliacci and Sunday Night Concert 
Complete Brilliant Offerings of the Week 


The Divine Comedy of opera had its first seasonal presen- 
tation on Monday night before an understanding and rever- 
ential audience, among whose number were noted most of 
New York's Wagner addicts. Since it was first performed 
in Munich sixty years ago Die Meistersinger has not staled 
in the slightest degree; what is considered by many as Wag- 
ner’s greatest score serenely holds its place as the perfect 
example of modern music, notwithstanding the efforts of 
all the post Wagnerian composers. The incomparable 
Vorspiel, the prelude to the third act, the ravishing quintet, 
the gorgeous orchestration, all continue to be models which 
many have tried to emulate but no one has (or ever will?) 
surpassed. 

With Elisabeth Rethberg as Eva, Rudolf Laubenthal as 
Walther, Clarence Whitehill as Hans Sachs, Gustav 
Schuetzendorf as Beckmesser, Marion Telva as Magdalene, 
the remaining parts in most capable hands, and Artur 
Bodanzky asserting his music generalship, the performance 
offered complete satisfaction to the most voracious Wagner 
appetite. Rethberg’s beautiful and beautifully controlled 
voice and her finely drawn characterization of the demurely 
intriguing Nuremberg maiden were a delight to ear and eye. 
She is a most effective refutation of the time-worn belief 
that Wagner’s music cannot be sung as well as that of 
Rossini, Donizetti or Verdi. No finer singing has been 
heard at the opera house this season than Mme. Rethberg 
contributed in the quintet. Laubenthal’s Stalzingen and 
Whitehill’s Sachs were on the plane of excellence to which 
these excellent artists have accustomed us. In looks and 
action the tenor is an ideal Walther; vocally he had many 
moments of real beauty—notably in his two test songs, Am 
Stillen Herd and the Preislied. Whitehill continues to 
maintain his place as one of the greatest portrayers of the 
poet-philosopher-cobbler. His resonant bass defies the in- 
roads of time and effort, and his fine artistic intelligence 
reveals all the subtle touches intended by the librettist-com- 
poser. If he keeps alive many of the traditions of the late 
Emil Fischer, it is so much more to his credit. He knew 
Fischer and he knew how to appreciate him. 

Schuetzendorf’s Beckmesser was abundantly humorous in 
the right vein, and the difficult vocal intervals of the role 
were an open secret to him. Marion Telva’s opulent voice 
and sympathetic acting contributed much to the pleasure of 
the evening, in a role which demands accomplishment of 
a high order. Among the master r-singers the bass of James 
Wolfe elicited much approving comment. This fine artist 
should be heard in more conspicuous roles, as he probably 
soon will be. 

La Boneme, NovemMBer 14 

La Boheme drew a large audience to the Metropolitan 
on Wednesday evening, November 14, and the performance 
was an excellent one in every respect. Frances Alda, the 
Mimi, sang with a freshness and loveliness of voice that 
won her acclaim during the curtain calls. Beniamino Gigli, 
likewise, gave aplenty in the way of beauty of voice and 
ardor in actigg, making the two artists a happy combina- 
tion. For good measure there were Antonio Scotti as Mar- 
cello, Adamo Didur the Schaunard, and Pinza as Colline, a 
trio of skilled artists, who livened up the performance with 
their humorous antics in the attic. Nanette Guilford ap- 
peared in the role of Musetta. She sang remarkably well, 
and acted with sprightliness. Malatesta, also, did well as 
Alcindoro. Bellezza conducted. 


TANNHAUSER, NoveMBER 15 


The repetition performance of Wagner’s mellifluous opera, 
Tannhauser, November 5, had the same cast as that of Oc- 
tober 31, excepting that Florence Easton, favorite American 
prima donna, sang Elizabeth. She presented an appealing 
figure, and her beautiful voice and gesticulation, with poses 
of long duration, showed her at her best; Dich Theure 
Halle was grandly sung in every respect. Julia Claussen was 
Venus, and sang in good voice, presenting an alluring pic- 
ture. Editha Fleischer was a comely, tuneful young shepherd, 
and Laubenthal, as before, sang and acted with aplomb, 
and dramatic effectiveness. Clarence Whitehill’s noble organ, 
his carriage and his stage-action were outstanding in dig- 
nity, and others who deserve special mention were Richard 
Mayr, Max Altglass, Arnold Gabor, Max Bloch and James 
Wolfe. For once the ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus was sung in tune, 
and the many pianissimo effects, both of chorus and or- 
chestra, showed the eminent control of conductor Bodanzky. 
Too languorous was the Venusberg ballet, yet graceful and 
well staged. Many cuts made this four-hour opera a little 
over three hours long, and a large audience heard and ap- 
plauded everything with gusto. 

La Jurve, NovEMBER 16 


When Gatti favored his guests with a second performance 
of La Juive within two short weeks it seemed a good omen 
to those who love the melody laden opera of Halevy. Per- 
haps it has become one of the well paying favorites, and 
may make the rounds quite as often as Tosca, which seems 
to serve the purpose for regular performances, and irregular 
ones, such as miik-fund benefits, etc. 

Martinelli reaches new precincts in his art in his per- 
formance of Eleazar. The dignity, the melancholy touch 
he gives the character, make it a fine, commanding figure. 
He is in unusually good voice this season. Elena Rakowska 
sang the role of Rachel with the same good taste and sym- 
pathetic understanding that marked her work last season, 
and Leon Rothier, splendid actor, gave a superb performance 
of the Cardinal Brogni. Queena Mario was a charming 
Princess, and the remainder of the cast, Alfio Tedesco, Millo 
Picco, William Gustafson, Paolo Ananian, and James Wolfe, 
gave individually distinctive performances. Louis Hassel- 
mans conducted. 

La GroconpA, NovemsBer 17 (MATINEE) 


Ponchielli’s opera had an excellent performance at the 
Saturday matinee, November 17, under the vigorous baton 
of Serafin and a distinguished cast. Rosa Ponselle, in the 





title role lent her generously beautiful voice to a part that 
suits her nicely. Convincing in her acting, she swept her 
listeners on a wave of enthusiasm that manifested itself 
frequently. Gigli, too, was an inspired Enzo, and gave a 
superb performance. He was in particularly good voice 
and his golden tones wooed the ear and spurred the audience 
on to giving him an ovation; particularly after the second 
act aria. Danise held his own as Barnaba and presented 
a sinister figure, singing with vocal richness and authority. 
Mme. Matzenauer, the Laura, a role she does not sing 
frequently, lent dignity and beauty to the performance in 
which Pinza was the Alvise and Merle Alcock an opulent 
voiced La Cieca. 


CAVALLERIA 


The famous double-bill still retains its popularity and the 
Metropolitan was packed to the doors on Saturday night for 
the third “popular” of the season. 

In Cavalleria Rusticana Clara 
appearance and confirmed the first impression made in 
Trovatore: a notable acquisition. She sang with ,much 
beauty of voice and had some dramatic effects which brought 
a thrill to many and made them feel a personal response 
to her convincing pleas to Turiddu and to Mamma Lucia. 
She was enthusiastically applauded. Mario Basiola was a 
capital Alfio, singing his music with color. He was accorded 
a great reception. An unexpected bit of realism enlivened 
the performance when Armand Tokatyan, the Turiddu, true 
to the Sicilian tradition, bit the ear of Alfio with such a 
zest as to cause a very painful abrasion. Basiola at the 
end of the act was compelled to be “first-aided” and he went 
home, after a while, with a handkerchief around his aural 
appendage. Ina Bourskaya sang Lola effectively, and 
Henrietta Wakefield was the unhappy Mamma Lucia. 

Ellen Dalossy, substituting for Elda Vettori, who is re- 
ported ill in Lakewood, N. J., sang Nedda in Pagliacci for 
the first time and proved one of the most attractive Neddas 
the Metropolitan can boast. She sang and acted the part 
with skill and conviction. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi was the 
Canio and brought down the house after rendition of Vesti 
la giubba, which he really sings with dramatic effectiveness. 
He gives to the role a different interpretation than most 
Canios give. It is his own work and he quite succeeds in 
making it a powerful one. Lauri-Volpi displayed to great 
advantage the robust quality of his voice and he was 
vociferously applauded. Giuseppe de Luca was Tonio. He 
sang the famous prologue with much vocal beauty. Angelo 
Bada was Beppe and George Cehanoswki an effective Silvio 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted both operas with his wonted 
skill and alertness. 


AND PaGuLiacct, NovEMBER 17 


Jacobo made her second 


Concert, NoveMBerR 18 
third Sunday 


Sunpay Nicur 

The program of the 
generous and diversified. 

In the place of Dorothee Manski, who was indisposed, 
Charlotte Ryan sang two Schubert songs, Du bist die Ruh 
and Leise flehen deine Lieder, which were enjoyed very 
much; she also joined with Walther Kirchhoff in an effec- 
tive performance of the bridal duet from Lohengrin. Editha 
Fleischer, singing the aria Leise, leise, from Der Freischiitz 
most admirably, drew prolonged applause from the audience. 
Louise Lerch sang with good technic and fine voice the Mad 
Scene from Lucia. Ina Bourskaya gave a fine rendition of 
the Habanera from Carmen, and Jane Carroll did very ex- 
pressive singing in the aria from Jeanne d’Arc by Bemberg. 

Of the men, Armand Tokatyan scored with M’appari 
from Marta by Flotow; he has a real lyric tenor voice of 
great beauty. Walther Kirchhoff was at his best in the 
Prize Song from Die Meistersinger, his voice ringing out 
true to pitch and giving due cognizance to the varying 
emotions in this difficult and trying test piece for tenors 
Joseph Macpherson has a beautiful voice particularly suited 
to such songs as Il Lacerato spirato from Simon Boccanegra 
by Verdi, and George Cehanovsky was much enjoyed by 
the audience in his singing of Valentin’s air from Gounod’s 
Faust. Some of the singers also appeared in ensemble num- 
bers, such as the Mezza Notte quartet from Marta, which 
gave Mr. Tokatyan another opportunity to display his voice 
in company with Louise Lerch, Ina Bourskaya and George 
Cehanovsky. 

The orchestra, under Giuseppe Bamboschek, did some fine 
playing besides offering excellent support to the singers in 
the accompaniments. 


night concert was 








Photo by M. Bauer & Co. 
ELLY NEY 


Elly Ney Signs With William B. Feakins 

Elly Ney, who has been in Europe since September ful 
filling seventy concert engagements there, will arrive in 
New York on February 5 for engagements which have 
been booked for her by Beckhard & MacFarlane, Inc. 
Mme. Ney has just signed a contract with William B. Fea- 
kins whereby he will manage her American concerts for the 
season of 1929-30, which will be her ninth consecutive 
season in this country. 

Mr. Feakins is the manager of the Kedroff Quartet, the 
Russian male vocal ensemble which had a highly success- 
ful first season in America last winter and spring. The 
quartet arrived here in October for its second tour, which 
will extend until late April, and will make three trips to 
the Middle West and one to the Pacific Coast. 


Rethberg to Give Reception for Respighi 


Elisabeth Rethberg will give a reception and tea in honor 
of Ottorino Respighi from four to seven on the afternoon 
of November 25 at the Hotel Ambassador. 


“A voice of great charm, a method which is 
highly musical.”—Chicago Daily News. 


FREDERICK GUNSTER 


Tenor 


RARPAAARARAPAPR ER ERAR AA ORR ARE RAKREARMRAR AE KORO 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43np Sr. 
New York 
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Just Published—The Christmas Gift for Every Music Lover— 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


The Man and His Circle 
BY NEWMAN 


FLOWER 





This fascinating book, by 
in English for many years. 


You may see this beautifully made volume, 


reason of its new material, 
Most important of all is the famous 
long kept secret by the government—here published complete for the first time in English, 
most of it for the first time in any language. 

with many fine 
price $5.00—at your bookshop. Fully descriptive folder sent, postpaid, on request by 


should remain the standard work 
“Luib correspondence” — 


illustrations from photographs~- 








FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 443 4th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Sterling, Performances and Fine Sets 


Make a Gala Week at Chicago Opera 


Two Young American Artists Make Debuts in Aida, Hilda Burke as Aida, and Coe Glade 


as Amneris—Week’s Bill Includes Aida, 


Rigoletto, Otello, Faust, Samson and 


Delilah, Cavalleria, and Pagliacci 
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Rigoletto was repeated for the second Sunday afternoon 


with practically the same cast heard previously. 


OTELLO, NovEMBER 12 


Have you ever attended an opera performance when the 
orchestra performed its duties so well that you lost con 
sciousness of what took place on the stage? This state of 
affairs was quite new to this reviewer. Seated in his stall 
at the Auditorium, he his eyes as Moranzoni lifted 
baton over the overture, and from then until the close 
of the firs he listened so attentively to Verdi's beauti- 
ful music, which was so beautifully played by the Chicago 
Civic Opera well read by Roberto Mor 
anzoni that lago’s Brindisi, Desdemona’s Mio superbo guer- 
rier, Othello’s Venga la morte and the duet between Desde 
ears as a sort Of accompan! 
beautiful singing reported to 
was so dim to our 
review of the must be confined to the or 
second act last that we heard), we re 
versed attitude and paid the greatest attention to the 
acting and singing of the principals 
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Credo 


sang the 
great tone 
would have 
added a satan 
in anti-climax to 


with the audience had he not 
laugh at its conclusion and thus produced 
an otherwise fine presentation of one of 
the greatest soliloquies ever written for the singing voice. 

Charles Marshall appeared in the role of Otello, in 
which he has often triumphed on the same stage. Verdi, 
who knew so well how to write for the voice, demands for 
his Otello a tenor with bellows in place of lungs—a tenor 
whose strength permits him to be at high tension 
from the low register to the sum 
in a tenor’s range. Indeed so few tenors can be found 
that few opera are able to present 
since it was firs forty years ago by 
Tamagno. Marshall’s singing was highly enjoyable and his 
acting had distinction. 

\ new Desdemona made her appearance and 
made a distinct hit. That young person was no other than 
Marion Claire, who, since her debut as Mimi has appeared 
in several roles, in all of which she showed diversified 
moods as well as musical intelligence. 

The smaller roles were well handled 
Mojica is especial worthy of mention. The chorus 
more than f and the management deserves 
much praise 


ot torce, 
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The Cassio of Jose 
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Faust, NoveMBER 13 

Gounod’s old opera, which probably holds the record among 
the French repertory for the number of performances given 
in France as well as in America, still draws huge audiences 
when presented with such artists as Edith Mason and 
Charles Hackett. The latter finds the title role one of the 
best in his repertory. He sang well and acted the part as 
it should be, without trying to improve upon tradition, which, 
after all, is often respected by artists worthy of that name 

Edith Mason was a captivating Marguerite and one of 
the biggest moments in the performance was her singing of 
the Jewel Song. 


Alexander Kipnis was the Mephisto Personally. we do 
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not understand his conception of the part, nor the way that 
he makes up. As he came on the proscenium, made up as 
pale as a Pierrot, we were surprised that Dr. Faust did not 
answer the devil when the latter inquired if Faust were 
afraid of him, “No, I am not, but are you not ill, or are 
you anemic?” Then we do not understand Kipnis’ hiding 
from Dame Marthe, throwing his cloak over himself while 
during the same garden scene he walked around the stage, 
without hiding from Faust or Marguerite. Both were sup- 
posed to be unaware of his presence except through mental 
and physical attitude. One must be logical, and if one 
takes the impression that the devil in Gounod’s Faust is 
only an evil spirit, then the part must be played as such 
irom beginning to end, as otherwise the spectator is con- 
fused and no longer understands the plot, which is one of 
the best among lyric dramas. For all that, Kipnis sang 
well, though his phrasing was too choppy, especially the 
manner in which he ended a phrase. This was probably due 
to his singing in French, a language he has not as yet fully 
mastered. Kipnis has a beautiful voice, which he uses with 
artistry and understanding. Pianissimos, however, are rare, 
as Kipnis, generally, displays his big tones to the great 
pleasure of those who revel in volume 

Desire Defrere made quite a hit after the Avant de quit- 
ter, and histrionically his Valentin has allure, military dig- 
nity, and he made up a good-looking Teuton. 

Coe Glade was the Siebel, playing the role if not with 
elegance, at least with a certain charm quite befitting a 
young man in love. Her song was agreeable and her sing- 
ing of Faites lui mes aveux was most enjoyable, barring 
some of her tones that were too open and somewhat forced. 

It is always enjoyable to see Maria Claessens, whose good 
humor reaches over the footlights, and her Dame Marthe 
was an uncommonly good characterization of the old girl 
who was tempted by the demon. 

sefore congratulating the orchestra and musical director 
Polacco for the excellence of their work, it may not be 
amiss to mention that several of the singers deviated from 
true pitch, some singing flat, others sharp, and since in 
novations seem to be rampant this season at the Audito- 
rium, why not place off stage a big pitchfork that will help 
those singers who are insecure as to true tonality ? 

Polacco did well with the score, directing con amore and 
bringing out all that there is to be found in the old but still 
very melodious music. 

The stage settings were excellent, even though we prefer 
he old apparition of Marguerite rather than the crystal, an 
innovation of the American Opera Company which is being 
copied by our major theater. Crystal gazing was not in- 
tended by the librettist of Gounod’s Faust. The opera, 
when first presented at the Teatre Lyrique in Paris had 
been rehearsed many times under the supervision of the 
composer and of the librettist. What they wanted then was 
what should be done today. We are too young yet to be 
called an “old fogy; we do not consider ourself a censor in 
tradition; we believe in modern improvements, but we do 
not believe in changing things unless for their betterment. 
And all things considered, the old vision of Marguerite 
spinning at her wheel, appearing for the first time before 
the eyes of old Dr. Faust, is more enjoyable to the eye of 
the spectator than to see Faust gazing at the same scene 
through a crystal. For aught the audience knows there 
might be some gold fish in that ball. The spectators should 
always be cognizant of what is going on on the stage. The 
play is the thing, but nowadays stage managers no longer 
write “this is a tree” or “this is a house.” The tree is 
there; the house is there ° 

Having written so much concerning this small detail, it 
would be unfair not to congratulate Stage Manager Moor 
for the manner in which he put on the Garden Scene. The 
new scenery and its disposition on the stage were much 
admired. 


SAMSON AND DELILAH, NovEMBER 14 


The biblical opera, Samson and Delilah, was given for 
the first time this season with a cast similar to the one 
heard in previous years, with the exception of the roles of 
\bimelech, which was given to Howard (\Preston, and a 
Philistine messenger, which was sung by Giuseppe Cavadore. 

Cyrena Van Gordon was the voluptuous Delilah, whose 
charm proved the downfall of the powerful Samson. Her 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Young, Viennese Conductor 
for Metropolitan 


Joseph Rosenstock to Succeed Bodanzky as Conductor 
of German Operas 


The engagement of Joseph Rosenstock, now director of 
the Wiesbaden Opera, by the Metropolitan Opera, which 
was reported in the MusicAL Courter of November 8, has 
now been confirmed. Rosenstock is to succeed Artur 
Bodanzky as conductor of German Operas, and will enter 
upon his duties in September, 1929. 

This brilliant Viennese conductor has had an almost sen- 
sationally rapid and successful career. 

He was born in Vienna, on January 27, 1895, and studied 
music at the Akademie fir Musik und darstellende Kunst. 
He started out to be a pianist and at first spent most of his 








JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK, 


time at the piano; later, however, he devoted himself to 
composition, which he studied with Franz Schreker, the 
well-known German composer, then professor in Vienna, but 
now director of the Hochschule in Berlin. 

Rosenstock graduated from the Vienna Academy with two 
diplomas and started his career as a concert pianist. But 
after a short time he was called to take the position of 
second conductor of the Philharmonic Choir in Vienna. He 
then followed Schreker to the State High School for Music 
in Berlin, where he was made teacher of the opera depart- 
ment in 1920. A year later, Fritz Busch, who was then the 
general musical director of the Stuttgart Opera, engaged the 
twenty-six-year-old musician as his assistant. The following 
year Rosenstock was made first conductor of the Hessian 
State Opera in Darmstadt, where in 1925 he advanced to 
the post of general music director. 

But his greatest advancement came last year, when he 
was asked to succeed Otto Klemperer as general music 
director of the Opera in Wiesbaden. There the excellence 
of his work has been so conspicuous that it has aroused 
attention all over Germany, and even beyond the borders 
of that country, as his appointment to the Metropolitan 
Opera House shows. 

Rosenstock is also becoming recognized as a composer, a 
number of his works having been published by the Universal 
Edition in Vienna. Among those which have most often 
been heard in public are a piano sonata, a symphonic piano 
concerto and an overture. 


Maaczel’s Recital in Paris 


Maazel was greeted with the warmest enthusiasm by his 
many friends in Paris when he appeared upon the stage 
of the Champs Elysées theater for the first time this sea- 
son on October 24. His numerous appearances with or- 
chestra and in solo recitals last season had made his name 
almost a household word in Paris. Having demonstrated 
his knowledge of the classical style in his dignified, noble, 
and unexaggerated interpretation of Mozart’s C minor Fan- 
tasy and Beethoven’s 32 Variations, he showed that he 
knew equally well the poetry and passion of Chopin, not 
only in the preludes, but in the great sonata in B minor 
as well, which he played with a breadth and a tenderness of 
sentiment which completely won the admiration of his hear- 
ers. He was called many times to the platform for this 
truly admirable performance. The last group of pieces 
consisted of three of Godowsky’s delightfully poetic and 
romantic short compositions, The Enchanted Glen, Ethi- 
opian Serenade, and Old Vienna. The recital ended in a 
blaze of brilliancy with Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody, after which 
came many extra numbers, among them being MacDowell’s 
little known March Winds. Maazel’s playing of the repeat- 
ed notes in this very exacting work was a fine example of 
pure virtuosity. The pianist left immediately for London, 
but the success of his recital will necessitate at least one 
more recital in Paris. GL. 
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Cortez St. Paul Recital a Triumph 


(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 

St. Paul, Minn.—Leonora Cortez piano recital 
on November 14 at Schubert Club veritable 
triumph. Public enthusiastic. Press notices mag- 
nificent, extol her great art. S. A. 








Westminster Choir for Ithaca 


(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Dayton, Ohio, November 20.—Westminster 
Choir School will be transplanted to the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y., next Sep- 
tember. Announcement to this effect was made to 
the members of Westminster Choir School by 
George C. Williams, president of the Conservatory. 
John Finley Williamson, founder of the school and 
its director, will head the Westminster Choir 
School in its new location. M. E. 








The Latest from Buenos Aires 
(Special to the Musical Courier) 


Buenos Aires.—The Concejo Deliberante of our 
Municipality met on November 12 under the presi- 
dency of Senor Rubiera in order to decide on the 
“concession” of the Colon Theatre. As you know, 
Ottavio Scotto has the option for the forthcoming 
season of 1929, but, it seems, he stated that he 
would refuse to exercise the option unless the 
Municipality grants him a longer period than one 
year. Among the applications submitted to the 
Concejo Deliberante for the management of the 
Colon, were those of Walter Mocchi and Faustino 
Da Rosa, former managers of the Colon, a group 
of Italian-American financiers, who, it is rumored, 
would bring Giovanni Zenatello and Maria Gay 
artistic directors; another group of financiers, who 
would suggest, in case the concession was granted 
—the appointment of Maestro Bambosheck as 
artistic director; and the local trio, Senors Noel, 
Susini, and Mastrojanni, who propose that the 
Municipality should assume the managerial respon- 
sibility of the great opera house, with them as busi- 
ness and artistic guides. .There are many other 
applications submitted by friends and relatives of 
the newly elected President of the Republic, Senor 
Hyrigoyen, but it is the opinion of all that the 
best and most constructive plan has been sub- 
mitted by Ottavio Scotto and that the Concejo 
we will eventually grant the concession to 

im. 

After a long discussion, in which all the mem- 
bers of the Consejo took part, the President sec- 
onded the motion that a special committee should 
be appointed for the purpose of studying all the 
plans and applications submitted, and report to the 
Consejo at its first meeting in January. The mo- 
tion was approved by the majority of the members. 
The Consejo then adjourned until January. B. 











San Francisco Symphony Gives 
Initial Concert 


Season Opens Auspiciously and Conductor Hertz and 
His Men Are Warmly Welcomed 


San Francisco, Cat—No matter if other attractions 
have led the way, not until the orchestra begins its activ 
ities does one consider that the musical season has been 
launched. The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Al 
fred Hertz, conductor, played its first program of the 1928- 
29 season in the Curran Theater and the second in the New 
Dreamland Auditorium. With but a very few changes the 
personnel remains the same as when the men laid down 
their instruments at the close of last season. 

The warm greeting Mr. Hertz received when he made 
his initial entrance on the stage grew during the perform- 
ance into an enthusiastic demonstration, for he is a musi- 
cian and artist who not only sways his men but his hearers, 
too. Alfred Hertz has: been conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra for fourteen years and has trained 
his men to the highest standard of artistry. Among the 
orchestra’s prominent features are the tonal balance of the 
various choirs and the conspicuous beauty of the first violins 
which achieve a lovely, suave tone of ample volume. 

In commemoration of the Schubert Centennial, now be 
ing observed throughout the musical world, this composer's 
C Major Symphony was presented, while the other two 
numbers on the program were Debussy’s La Mer and the 
overture to Mozart’s Magic Flute. Into the above men- 
tioned music, Hertz put the spark of a genius, and the or- 
chestra, disciplined to the last point, followed his direction 
implicitly and faithfully. In the Schubert score Mr. Hertz 
exhibited his broad musical imagination, his strong feeling 
for style, his virility as well as his exquisite sensitiveness 
to detail and nuances. There were moments in the Debussy 
of great poetic beauty. The melodic material of this piece 
is worthy of respect but the results are attained mainly 


throughout the harmonic treatment and orchestral color 
It was superbly interpreted, as delicate and atmospheric as 
the work itself although it lacked nothing of power. whet 
that was required. Hertz played the Magic Flute over 
ture with charming lightness and in genuine Mozarteat 
style. 


The audience was not slow to realize that it was in the 
presence of a very great conductor and orchestra At the 
conclusion of the concert, the stage was banked with lovely 
autumn flowers, a tribute to Alfred Hertz’ popularity it 
San Francisco. ( \ 


Horowitz Scores as Soloist With 


Cleveland Orchestra 


Leginska Conducts Boston Woman's Symphony—Other 
Notes 


_ CLEVELAND, O.—Vladimir Horowitz, young Russian pian 
ist, made his first Cleveland appearance as soloist with t 
Cleveland Orchestra, playing Rachmaninoff’s Concerto No 
3 in D minor. Mr. Horowitz achieved a real triumph 
his splendid and inspired playing. 

Conductor Sokoloff chose for the remainder of this pro , 
gram Rimsky-Korsakoff’s overture, Night in May, and tl 
Dance of the Seven Veils from Salome by Richard Straus 


h 
ne 


both of them new to local audiences. An interesting tiovel 
ty on the program was the Andante con Moto from Sch 
bert’s Quartet in D minor arranged for strings 

The Boston Women’s Symphony, under the baton of 


Ethel Leginska, played in the Public Hall, offering an am 
bitious program that included Glinka’s Russian and Lud 


milla Overture, Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, the Dance of 
the Clowns from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Snow Maiden, the 
Rienzi Overture and Mendelssohn's concerto for piano 
G minor, played and conducted by Leginska herself 

Severin Eisenberger, Viennese pianist, whe has recentl) 
joined the faculty of the Cleveland Music School Settle 
ment, made his first big public appearance with a recital 
in the ballroom of Hotel Statler. Mr. Ejiserberger proved 
himself a pianist of unusual attainments, an artist of th 
highest calibre, and one of the most important additions to 
Cleveland’s musical life that the city has known in some 
time. : 

Albert Riemenschneider gave two organ recitals at th 
Museum of Art, the one made up of sacred music and the 
other including numbers by James H. Rogers, Clerambault 
Bach, Dupre and Widor. — 

Alvaretta West, Cleveland pianist, gave a recital in the 


ballroom at Public Hall. 

_ Leona Brown Woodcock, Cleveland soprano, assisted 
Edwin Arthur Kraft in his organ recital at Trinity Cathe 
dral, singing With Verdure Clad from Haydn’s Creation 
and How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings, by Liddle. Mr. Kraft 


played a program by Bach, Vierne, Neuhoff, Barnes, Swit 
nen, and Korestschenko’s Scherzo, arranged for organ 
himself. a 








GERTRUDE KAPPEL, 


soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who re 
cently arrived from Europe on the S. S. George Wash 
ington and is now on her first American concert tour 
under the direction of Arthur Judson. Among her forth 

coming engagements Mme. Kappel will be heard as soli 

ist with the Cleveland Orchestra in New York on De- 
cember 4. She rejoins the Metropolitan on January 1. 
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There are 283 Americans with annual incomes of 
$1,000,000 or more. Not one of them is a profes- 
sional musician. However, this hint will fail to deter 
any of the customary yearly army of young persons 
from entering the tonal calling in 1929. 

A New York daily says that the chief steward of 
the steamship Berengaria was arrested last week and 
adds, “he smuggled diamonds and was known also as 
the ‘singing steward’ because he used to entertain the 
passengers with his voice. Now let us get the mat- 
ter straight ; was the gentleman arrested for his smug 
gling or his singing? 

\ novelty in this town is a novelty at the Metro 
politan. Next Saturday afternoon one of those rare 
occasions will materialize when Respighi’s La Cam 
pana Sommersa (The Sunken Bell) has its American 
premiere at our arena of lyric art. Respighi has won 
his spurs here as a symphonic composer and he will 
be listened to with respect in his operatic essay. It 
is to be hoped that he may win admiration as well. 

In the heat of performance, at the Cavalleria Rus 
ticana hearing last Saturday in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Armand Tokatyan, the Turiddu, made 
the challenge scene real, when he actually bit Mario 
Basiola’s ear, who was enacting the role of Alfio. 
he wound, a slight one, was treated with iodine im- 
mediately and has healed nicely. However, it is said 
that Basiola now thirsts for a chance to sing Scarpia 
to Tokatyan’s Cavaradossi, in the torture scene of 
losca 
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Hardly 
Schubert 
Schubert passed away in Vienna, and ever since that 
time he has been among the living through his music. 


to remind anyone that this is 
One hundred years Franz 


necessary 


Week 


ago 


No composer is more beloved than Schubert. No 
composer was greater in melody, lyricism, or origin- 
ality of inspiration. No composer was more sincere 
in feeling and fertility of musical ideas. It is fitting 
that Schubert’s genius should be celebrated anew 
with intense devotion all over the world as is the case 
this winter to mark the centenary of his lamented 
and premature passing. The Mustcar Courter has 
paid its individual tribute to the master with the 
publication of his illustrated biography a short time 
ago. It but remains for this paper to chronicle 
faithfully all the other observances held everywhere 
in honor of the undying melodist of Vienna. Of the 
writings penned in New York currently, memorializ 
ing the glory of Schubert, the best essays came from 
William J. Henderson in The Sun, Richard L. 
Stokes in the Evening World, and Herbert F. Peyser 
1 The Musical Quarterly. 


Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman School 
of Music at Rochester, considers that the most im- 
portant thing for music schools to do is to turn out 
composers. In an interview in the Worcester Tele 
gram he points out that, since there can be no music 
without composers, the education of composers is a 
prime necessity. He points back to the old days 
when those who wished to have a work for 
particular combination of instruments performed 
had first to have one written. Now, of course, we 
have plenty of printed music from which to select, 
but even so we must continue to create. If we do 
not do so, the music of the country is like a parasite 
living on the dead body of the past. It will be re- 
called that Mr. Hanson for several years past has 
given concerts of American compositions in Roches- 
ter, and has invited American composers to send i 
their manuscripts for trial. The composers are also 
invited to be present at these trials so that they may 
have an opportunity of hearing their own works. 
Such a thing is to be expected from an American 
composer who knows exactly what are the struggles 
of aspiring young creators of orchestra music in this 
country. 


some 


November 22, 
VIBRATO 


The discussion that has arisen on the subject 
of vibrato, its use and abuse, is strange. Why 
this matter should now command attention is not 
altogether clear, in view of the fact that it was 
fought out years and years ago, when the ad- 
herents of vibrato won a clear and unmistakable 
victory over its detractors. The use of vibrato in 
music is ancient. It has been employed for 
centuries by vocalists and players on stringed 
instruments, and the forerunner of the piano 
was also able to accomplish it. The idea that it 
might be inartistic has occurred to many in the 
past, and this thought seems to have been re- 
vived, probably because vibrato and tremolo 
have been confused. 

Vibrato, either for singer or stringed instru- 
ment player, is an expression of emotion. For 
the singer it is unavoidable; for the player on 
stringed instruments nearly so. The vocalist in 
moments of real emotion finds it impossible to 
sustain a perfectly even tone. The muscles are 
tense and this tensity lapses a little. It has been 
said that this is exactly what takes place when 
one lifts heavy weights; the arm trembles. That 
may be; or it may be merely an emotional or 
nervous effect. 

Vibrato of the human voice is neither a trill 
nor a tremolo, but a waxing and waning of 
sound, pulsations. The sound does not rise and 
fall, as in tremolo, but beats—beats, not bleats. 
On the violin the vibrato is a slight tremolo made 
by rolling the finger over so that the tone be- 
comes slightly sharper and slightly flatter, slowly 
or rapidly as the player may choose to make it. 
In actual practice it should never be too rapid. 
It is, in fact, about as fast as the pulsation used 
in singing. 

In singing the pulsation is purely natural, and 
a voice without it is unlikely to be a voice of 
beauty. When we hear people say that a singer 
has a voice like a steam whistle, we may be sure 
that they mean that the voice has no vibrato. 
The vocal vibrato is unconscious, uncontrolled, 
involuntary. On the strings it must be learned, 
on the voice it never can be learned except by 
learning to use the proper muscular pressure to 
produce it. One cannot pulsate the voice by 
volition. 

On the clavichord the pulsation is made by 
pressing the hammer (tangent) against the string 
and then altering the pressure on the key. This 
results in slightly sharping and flatting the note 
almost as is done on the violin. It is a beautiful 
effect and lends a color to clavichord music that 
can never be had in the more majestic piano. 
It was felt, even in clavichord days, that the 
musical note must not be “dead.” Why? Prob- 
ably simply because all of the wind and string 
instrument players and the vocalists gave notes 
life by the vibrato. 

It is strange that the vibrato of the violin, with 
its rise and fall, should be good, while the paral- 
lel of this, the vocal tremolo, is certainly far 
from good. That is one of the mysteries that 
science must unravel. A reason for it may be 
that the intonation of the voice is never so secure 
as instrumental intonation. This results in a 
disturbance of intonation in a vocal tremolo 
while in an instrumental tremolo so much dis- 
turbance is felt. 

The question will naturally be asked by practi- 
cal readers: What may a vocal student do to 
arrive at a proper vibrato? The answer is, first 
get rid of the tremolo if there is any. Tremolo 
and vibrato, used at the same time, are mechani- 
cally as well as musically unthinkable. Even if 
the vibrato were present its effect would be 
killed by the tremolo. Then, give the voice 
power and tension—and cease to worry. The 
voice will either have it or not. If it has not, a 
vocal career will likely be impossible. 

Also, the singer might do well to listen to the 
awful bleat of the cafe saxophonist and some 
other sentimental but not sensible instrumental 
players of no culture. If this does not drive out 
of the singer’s soul any desire for a tremolo, 
then nothing can. 

Why do not all singers and instrumentalists 
have a proper vibrato? Because not all singers 
and instrumentalists are properly taught, nor 
have they all the talent and taste to absorb 
proper teaching. 

Selah! 
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V aFiations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Recently a speech went over the radio, via KSTP, 
from St. Paul, Minn., broadcast by George F. Lind- 
say, of that city, and no doubt heard by many 
thousands of persons all over the land. 

Mr. Lindsay is a prominent citizen of St. 
an artistic Maecenas, and a worker particularly for 
musical culture throughout the Northwest. His 
radio address was of especial importance to the 
world of tone because he spoke of the great influ- 
ence exerted by symphony orchestras and the need 
of such musical stimulus in every community of the 
United States, 

In his own geographical section, Mr. Lindsay rep- 
resents a tower of strength in keeping alive interest 
in, and support of, orchestral concerts of high class. 
He cheerfully pays his share of the inevitable deficit 
and he stimulates others into doing their part along 
the same lines. 

It is the Lindsays of many American cities who 
are responsible for the existence and maintenance 
of the orchestras which function in those places. 
Without such generous and public spirited men and 
women the orchestral situation of the United States 
would be deplorable. 

The urge that impels those individuals to 
was never better defined than by Mr. 
he said in his speech: 


Paul, 


carry on 
Lindsay, when 


And some one will say, “Is it worth while?” Frankly, I 
don’t know, but if I didn’t think so, I surely wouldn't do it, 
and while sometimes the road seems hard, and I find myself 
faltering along the way, up comes some self-respecting citizen, 
supposedly representative of the culture of this community, 
and with the most self-satisfied assurance says, ‘Sorry, Lind- 
say, but really I’m not interested,” bringing the one and only 
answer I can think of :—“If the building up of our cultural 
development in this community must rest on bridge, movies, 
and the discussion of a favorite bootlegger, I am ready, God 
willing, to depart this life at any time He may feel a will- 
ingness to cail me.” 


Mr. Lindsay also revealed, in his address, the real 
reason why the New York Symphony Orchestra 
was disbanded. 

It appears that the single guarantor of the organ- 
ization, H. H. Flagler, had pledged a certain amount 
annually, but when finally the sum needed each year 
grew to be three times as large as in the beginning, 
he offered to continue his original subscription, if 
other guarantors would assume the rest of the obli- 
gation. The desired fund was not forthcoming, and 
therefore Mr. Flagler withdrew his support, and the 
disbandment of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
followed. 

In the case of this city there was no real depriva- 
tion, for we have the Philharmonic and the visiting 
orchestras giving numerous concerts to supply any 
possible public desire for symphonic enjoyment. It 
is fortunate that in other cities the continuance of the 
orchestras is not dependent upon the sole generosity 
of a single individual. 

Mr. Flagler can in no way be blamed. He did 
more than his share of musical philanthropy here. 

| a ed 
New York, Nov. 5, 1928. 
Dear Variations: 

The attached was g 
attended the recital of 
recently ae 

I thought you might possibly care to make use of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. 

In attending one of the early recitals of the season, I had 
the added pleasure of finding myself seated directly in front 
of what I believe to be the original Mrs. Feitlebaum of 
Milt Gross fame. : sok 

The singer, whose English enunciation was remarkably 
good, was in the middle of the phrase, Sun, Moon and 
Stars, and everyone was wondering why opera in English 
should be taboo, when the lady behind me called out to 
her husband, “Vot langwitch is dot? It’s not Russhian,” was 
the only decision she could come to. 

After listening to the three Handel arias of Part I of the 
program, “How long is diss going to be? Vy don’t ve go 
out? Fifteen minutes is enough from diss! Vy don’t dey 
sing de duet at de end, and call it square?” Bie 

Several numbers passed with no more than an authoritative 
announcement that they were sung in German, French or 
Italian. Each time she was unerringly wrong. Then came 
La Calumnia of Rossini, and that was an absolute delight 
to her. “Such fine music and such a military nature! 

A group of German Lieder caused her to remark, “Many 
pipple cannot understz and | diss—de German music is too deep 
for de most pipple here.’ 

The Tschaikowsky aria from Eugene Onegin was evident- 
ly familiar to her, so she sang it along with the artist. 
Suddenly the artist’s voice melted into a pianissimo note 
at the end of a phrase and left our lady singing quite alone 
with the continuing piano accompaniment. A look from 
her husband discouraged further singing on her part, but 
she felt the necessity of turning her husband’s wrath from 
herself, As the pianist had an interlude alone, she turned 
her critical faculty upon her spouse for the first time. 


girls who 
Steschenko 


given to me by one of my 
Ernest Davis and Ivan 


“Listen, poppa, wot a fine pianist! I guess he must be a 
professional !” 

Wot is de next? A Eulogy? Eulogy! He should sing 
a eulogy, a man vot can sing like dot! Oh! (as she 
recognized the familiar strains) Oh, dats Massenets!” (pro- 
nouncing the final “t’”). ; 

Through the following Russian group, she kept admiring 
the grandness but deploring that it all was so sad when she 
would like something lively. i ; 

To Celeste Aida she listened quite attentively for a while 
and then broke out with, “Poppa, if he could only hear you 
sing dat!” Poppa retorted with a loud “Shud up!” She 
knew her master’s voice, for she never piped another word. 

How we all wished “Poppa’s” aria had come in the first 
group. 

eemre 

Some composers know their onions and some 
well, this is what Pitts Sanborn wrote in the Tele- 
gram (November 15) about Krenek’s string quartet 
heard at the recent Pro Musica concert here: 

Now, Krenek, no matter what species of tonality or of 
atonality he chooses to write in, is a ponderable musician, 
and this quartet, whether it pleases you or not, is worthy 
of serious consideration. Krenek indisputably knows his un- 
ripe persimmons, and there are no traces of indecision in the 
uses he makes of the puckery fruit. 

\s a matter of fact although Krenek is supposed 
to belong to the extreme Left of the musical radicals, 
his piece was the easiest to grasp of the larger works 
on the Pro-Musica program. He has ideas, he has 
form, he has technic. That is a discouraging picture 
for some of his advanced confreres who base their 
claim for recognition only on technic. 

Of the smaller scope works at the Pro-Musica 
affair I liked best the five pieces for two harps, by 
Carlos Salzedo, played by himself and his wife, 
Lucile Lawrence. A morceau called Steel has 
strongly descriptive content of timely cynicism. A 
conceit called Felines is the chromatic duologue of 
a cat couple, and suggests highly realistic and humor- 
ous purrings, snarlings, and amatory dallyings. It 
is a capital bit of musical tomfoolery and was de- 
lightfully performed by the masterful Salzedos. 

RF 


And speaking of mastery, Russell Crouse, Evening 
Post columnist, quotes the attached, which he heads : 
“This Fellow Was Taking No Chances” 

The third number on the program was a saxophone solo 
by Miss Birdie Puffer. Musicians are agreed that the saxo- 
phone is an instrument out of which but few people can 
get real music, but Miss Birdie played it beautifully. She 
is a popular member of our most exclusive social set, and 
is also noted for having once whipped a gentleman who did 
not appreciate her saxophone playing—From the Pleasant 
Valley (Ark.) Palladium. 

| a Sd 

The reason why great music of former periods 
survives is perhaps because its composers felt in 
their hearts what they expressed with their pens. 
And that, too, represents the very reason why those 
works are so despised by the bulk of the modernistic 
regiments of composers. With them the endeavor is 
to make mind prevail over heart. They succeed, 
\nd then what ? 


too. 
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The private life of Helen of Troy must have been 
preponderatingly noisy if the Strauss orchestration 
of his latest opera is at all a reliable index. 

eRe 

Grena Bennett’s trained eye saw a sign at the 
Circle Barber Shop (Eighth Avenue and Fifty-sixth 
Street) reading: ‘We Cure Dandruff. All Kinds 
of Fashionable Hair Bobbing. We Buy, Sell, and 
Exchange Violins.” 
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“But Strauss is not a singer.’ 

“Nor is that tenor.”—Nagels ‘Dhetie Welt, 

zy Fre 


Berlin. 


Referring back to Otto H. Kahn’s recent lecture 
on Leisure as a Gainful Occupation (mentioned in 
this department last week), and his advice to the 
working population to spend their spare hours profit- 
ably, attention now is called to the advertising head- 
line of the Andersen Correspondence Course (Chi- 
cago): “You Can Learn Harmony In Your Leisure 
Moments.” There is no better way of relaxing 
gainfully than for the bricklayer to find out why 
C sharp and D flat sound alike; or for the plumber 
to analyze the profligacy of parallel fifths. 
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The Music Industries Chamber of Commerce 
offers a prize of $1,000 for the best slogan, “to 
stimulate an interest in music, more especially as a 
medium of individual expression. 

The contest will close December 1, and on the 
morning of December 3 at the latest, the $1,000 check 


39 
should reach this desk for any one of the following 
slogans herewith submitted: 

“A Tune a Day Keeps the Flask Away.” 

“No Home Complete Without a Grand Baby and 

Baby Grand.” 

“Play the Piano and Please Papa.” 

“Home Brew Music Is Best 

“Have You a Little Beethoven in Your Home?” 

“Hey Diddle-Diddle! Your Kiddies Should 
Fiddle.” 

“No Headaches in Harmony.” 

“Why Mope When There’s Music ?” 

“Rally Round the Radio.” 

“Say It With a Saxophone.” 
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Pauline Watson thanks this department for 
her poems recently and sends these further 
ucts of her pen: 


using 
prod 


FIDDLER 
Fiddler, fiddler ! 
Why are you hid? 
Minstrel, minstrel 
Were you not bid 
To play your fiddle 
Come out katy-did! 


MATOR 
Let them have minor, 
Sut there’s nothing finer 
Than the major key. 


You tell at a glance 
Chat dissonance 
Wasn't meant for me! 
THE Horn or PLENTY 
The cornucopia is a horn 
Of Plenty’s richest store ; 
It also blows a magic note 
That plays a wondrous score 


. 

It is an instrument of music 
That Orpheus-like can be 
The weird magnetic influence 
That draws Prosperity ! 


A MUSE 


(Amuse) 
I bought a red hat 
In the key of A flat 


AS IN Musi 


I bought a fox fur 
In the key of D dur 


And a fol-de-rol 
In the key of B mol 
\nd a whiskey and soda 
And here ends the coda! 
\ nd 

It seemed certain that Antheil’s Ballet Mécanique 
and Honegger’s Pacific 231 would have a terrible 
effect on Paris, where those works were born. Now 
artistic city on the Seine is contemplating 
the building of skyscrapers on the American plan. 
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The wily Siegfried O’Houlihan has me baffled 
He writes: “I’ve heard enough about Koussevitzky 
the marvelous virtuoso on the double bass. Will you 
please, by way of a change, adept pet 
former on the single bass ?” 

nre»e 

An amusing story clipped from a Chicago daily 
the paper not named Martin 
that city: 

When the Chicago Symphony orchestra 
Bloomington the other night Mr. Stock scheduled 
kowsky’ s “1812” Overture as one of the 
played, that number which calls for gunfire as the final 
touch in its melodramatic climax. Arrived at Bloomington 
it was found that the was too small for the 
of guns inside, and the only way out was to fire the 
the door leading to the street. 

Police permission for the display was obtained 
as the guns began to go off most of Bicomington 
around by foot and automobile until the street was 
and it took considerable explaining before they 
what it was all about. 

“Just like Chicago,” muttered a disgusted Bloomingtonian 
“Even the musicians are shooting.” 

zRme 

Last week this department ran a paragraph read 
ing: “Give many a modernistic composer an inch of 
idea and he will make it into a mile of music.” To 
which Ernest Hutcheson volunteers this acceptable 
comment: “Exactly. Now, do three such miles con 
stitute a League of Composers? The point 
knotty for me to fathom. Please throw me a 
Yours at sea, E. H.” 

SB 8 & 

At the Cambridge University (England) 
bers, ukules, saxophones, and the playing of jazz, 
are banned by the authorities of the institution 
However, pianos, violins and “quiet music” find 
favor with the same stern disciplinarians, who seem 
to have the cruel idea that education is more im 
portant than syncopation. 
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ati honored posthumous place therein : 
who do not perform more than one 
symphony on one program. 

[he first operatic impresario who bans the claque. 
All recital givers who begin their concerts at the 
} ] 


Immortals find 


Conductors 
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souls who are not afraid to say that 
» music was written by Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Schubert, and Beethoven. 

auditor who shall arise in a darkened 
and shout for enough light to read the 

nnotations 

ists who memorize their song texts. 

tenor who does not unfasten 

col lain of a bad throat. 

Composers who refrain from conducting their own 

they know they cannot conduct. 
ss. 

“Before Hickman, the 
a little girl, was hung in Los An- 

he spend his last hours in the death 

He ended as 
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this thought 


to jazz on a phonograph. 
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nterested in a pianist who is to play 
| Improvisation very soon in New 
the piece lasts a half hour. That 
than some of the critics will last. 

a nd 
there is a Scotch pianist who never 
han pianissimo so as to save the 


loubt, 


of his piano. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
YOUR INSTRUMENT 


of the most “conspicuous ability 


KNOWING 
Many a composer 
| because he did not understand the instru- 
which he wrote, A great gift for melody, 

ear for harmony, thorough command of 
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ds not enough to com 
the violin, piano, or the voice. The 

{ play the plano cannot write for the 

». If you do not believe it, 

so ago, Ysaye, during a conversa- 
lamented the dearth of really great 
violin written by composers who could 
in. Music of the highest merit has been 
the violin by great composers who were 
violinists. And music of 
tiveness on the fingerboard of the 
ritten by violinists with the slender- 
The rarest musi- 
is the great com- 


tructure, are 


the word 


called composers. 
a day 
it violinist 


tor many 


ny have been excellent pian- 
em, like Chopin, Liszt, Weber, 
Saint-Saéns, were really great pian- 
{ i nce, knew the piano keyboard 


posers 


he had an unerring instinct for 

music for the tone of the 

If he had not known his instrument he would 

been a wasted genius, for his technical know]l- 

y slender. He tried his hand 

iting for t lo. He composed some seven- 

teen song He dabbled a little at orchestration 
when | ymposed his piano But his ex- 
traordinar) n f the fitness of things when he 


composed for the piano placed him among the great 


concertos. 


omposert 


Oo Chopin. How poor, mus- 
the violin works of Vieux- 
aganini, Wieniawsky, beside the 
Yet those men wrote magnifi- 
board and the bow of the vio- 

ft like Mendelssohn, 
his assistance his friend the violinist 
ventured to give the world his im- 
Needless to say, Mendelssohn re- 
om anybody when he composed for 
never could have written his Songs 
Variations, his Rondo Capric- 
of other piano pieces, had he been 


lirst class, 
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a host 
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the keyboard. His violin concerto lives 
its melodies for the solo instrument, plus 

f the orchestral accompanist. David 

rhere is very much more 
gerboard virtuosity in Men- 
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know the voice. But 
nately, can sing a simple melody within 


whether the song writer was a vocalist 


composer;’rs 


long since departed this life, 
in london that Liszt wrote abom- 
' | asked him for an example, 
for at that time | had thought very little about the 
necessity of knowing the instrument. He picked 


baritone, 


ne yoice 
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up Liszt’s setting of Du bist wie eine Blume and 
showed that the beautiful phrase with which it be- 
gins lies comfortably under the fingers of a pianist, 
but is very awkward for a singer with a big voice 
to manage smoothly with good tone and breath con- 
trol. He sang the song because he liked the music. 
He also pointed out that much of Schubert and 
Schumann is very unvocal, and is sung only because 
it is such inspired music. 

Every student has read that Beethoven made a 
number of inquiries from his friends to learn what 
the greatest compass of the trombone was. But 
when he wrote for human voices he apparently had 
no consideration for its limitations. His choral 
writing in the Ninth symphony and in his King 
Stephen music is very bad,—bad because it is so 
tiring to sing and so ineffectual when sung. 

There is no doubt that many a good song is 
neglected by singers simply because it contains some- 
thing here and there which is awkward or unvocal ; 
for singers are human beings and are consequently 
not always willing to sacrifice themselves for the 
sake of another man’s art. If the song does show 
off the voice they neglect it—that is natural enough. 
The success of Bruno Huhn’s Invictus, for example, 
is not due entirely to its musical merits; for there 
are other songs equally excellent musically which are 
not sung by every baritone and taught by every 
teacher. Why? ‘The difference is due to the fact 
that Huhn is a vocal teacher who understands the 
voice; and the other composers, though a second 
Schumann, a third Schubert, or a fourth Brahms, 
do not write vocally. 

Most of the composers, young as well as old, 
compose at the piano. Their piano music is limited 
only by their own technical skill on the keyboard. 
They also compose their operas, their violin pieces, 
their songs, while sitting at the keyboard. That is 
why nearly all modern music abounds in chromatic 
harmonies discovered by the fingers. That is why 
the songs lie so well under the hands on the piano. 
That is why the violin passages fit the violin finger- 
board as comfortably as a square peg in a round 
hole. A course of vocal lessons may not change a 
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composer into a singer, but it will certainly help him 
to write intelligently for the voice. 


Tuning in With Europe 


Berlin’s New “Foreign” Music School 

As forecast in this column some six months ago 
Germany is about to answer the challenge of France 
and make an official bid for the American music 
student. The American Conservatory of the Chateau 
de Fontainebleau is going to have its counterpart in 
an old Prussian Royal Palace, neglected since the 
Revolution, namely the modestly dignified Char- 
lottenburger Schloss, situated in a quiet backwater 
of westerly Berlin. German capital has been found, 
also American support; the German Foreign Office 
is contributing its mite for the sake of that elusive 
thing called prestige; and the Prussian Ministry of 
Education is the official sponsor of the whole affair. 


Chiefly Americans 

Details will be officially announced in the MusIcav 
Courier before long, but this much may be divulged 
now. The new school will be opened for a summer 
course this year. It will be available not solely for 
Americans—though the official eye is mainly on 
them—but all kinds of non-Germans. Wilhelm 
Furtwangler will be the principal, and the faculty 
will include Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, the correspond- 
ent of the MusicAL Courter, for theory and com- 
position; Walter Gieseking and Eugen D’Albert for 
piano, and Joseph Szigeti for violin. Presumably 
Furtwangler will teach conducting, which would be 
a marvelous opportunity to learn the secret rites of 
symphonism at first hand, 


To Cut or Not to Cut 

The Berlin Staatsoper is performing Wagner’s 
Ring cycle with cuts. There have been protests, 
and Prof. Hoerth the director-general, has made an 
explanation. There are, he says, many real music- 
lovers who want to hear the Ring but who cannot, 
in this day of hustle, sit four and a half to five con- 
secutive hours in the theater. He has, therefore, 
arranged for alternate performances with and with- 
out cuts, each of which will be appropriately an- 
nounced in advance. In America we are not so par- 
ticular: with us the curtailed work is the rule, and 
we don’t think it worth while to enlighten the public, 
the majority of whom certainly would not want to 
sit through the complete operas. So much for the 
difference between our attitude and theirs. 


No Longer Sacrosanct 
But what about the cuts? The very fact that the 
leading German opera house permits them indicates 
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a concession to the public of the day. Wagner’s 
operas are no longer sacrosanct—no more so than 
those of any other composer. The public has no 
time, hence the blue pencil comes to its aid. True 
Wagnerians will “squawk’’; from an artistic point 
of view there is no excuse. If you cut a music 
drama, why not cut a symphony, a sonata, a quartet? 
The older forms of opera are different; since they 
consist of “numbers,” each complete in itself, a cut 
is not a cut into the flesh. A cut into the flesh is 
supposed to leave a scar; in the case of a Beethoven 
symphony it would. It would in any work of which 
the form is perfect. Are even the Germans begin- 
ning to regard Wagnerian form as imperfect—or 
at least inflated ? 


Wotan, Too 

Speaking of cutting Wagner—the Vienna Opera 
has begun by cutting Wotan’s beard. The Pan- 
Germans consider this an outrage, but the flapper 
vote decides. Fashions change—even in gods. 
Not So Pacific 

Arthur Honegger has celebrated Rugby football 
in his latest symphonic work, which according to re- 
port “roused its hearers to enthusiasm.” Whether 
the enthusiasm was for music or for the game could 
not be ascertained. Probably for the game, for 
“Rugger,” in the favorite phrase of the reporter, has 
“seized the imagination” of the French public—in- 
cluding Honegger, of course. 
Welcome, Pola 

Opera stars “aren’t in it” with Hollywood prima 
donnas for bright remarks. Pola Negri, who is 
all l’art pour l’art just now, told Paris that in Amer- 
ica she felt like a bird in a gilded cage. Fortunately 
the gilt wasn’t stuck on too tight. re. 
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RUDOLPH GANZ IS STILL AT THE 
PIANO 


The question is often asked, when is Rudolph 
Ganz going to return to the piano after his years of 
conducting? The answer is that Mr. Ganz is still at 
the piano and has never, even during his years of 
conducting, been away from it for long. There have 
always been many demands on his time. During the 
first seven weeks of the present season he was, to say 
the least of it, somewhat busy at the keyboard. He 
gave a Carnegie Hall recital, appeared with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
gave a recital at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, recitals in 
Winnipeg, New Orleans, New Britain, Conn. ; Jack- 
son, Miss.; Poplarville, Miss.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Beaumont, Tex.; Staunton, Va.; and played on the 
Schubert Memorial Program with the Beethoven 
Association in New York. He is also busy as a con- 
ductor. He conducted for years in St. Louis; 
conducted this past summer at Eletch Gardens, Den- 
ver ; conducted at Hollywood Bowl, and at the Los 
Angeles Stadium. He will conduct in Nashville in 
December and in San Francisco in March. With all 
this work he still finds time to carry on active duties 
with the Chicago Musical College. 
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Musical Courier Forum 


Italy Does Not Bar Foreign Music, 
Mr. Casella Explains 


To the Musical Courier: 

It is with great surprise that I read in the MusIcaL 
CourigEr of September 6 the information according to which 
Mussolini is supposed to have ordained that from now on 
all concerts in Italy are to be composed of at least fifty per 
cent of Italian music. This foolish report has been spread, 
particularly in Germany and Austria, by newspapers politi- 
cally opposed to Fascism. The truth is, that there exists 
in reality a note sent some months ago to the Prefects, not 
by the Premier, but by the former Minister of Public In- 
struction, the Hon. Pietro Fedele, stating that the programs 
of movies, music-halls, and cafe concerts must not contain 
more than fifty per cent of foreign music. But the same 
note declares expressly that all lyrical theatres and all soci- 
eties for concerts are excluded from this note. And, surely, 
the numerous Americans who come to musical performances 
in our country can say, when they go home, that our 
traditions of sympathy and generosity towards foreign music 
are unchanged. It is enough to recall, among a thousand 
other instances, the program conducted a few days ago by 
Toscanini at La Scala in Milan, and which contained only 
one Italian name, that of Monteverdi, against those of Bach, 
Wagner, Franck and Kodaly. It is therefore a pity that such 
a report should have found room even in the MusIcaL 
Courter, and | shall be grateful if you will, by publishing 
this letter, help to put an end to a calumny which deeply 
grieves all Italians. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Atrrepo CASELLA, 


Saskatoon Schubert Celebration 


The Musical Art Club in far distant Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, shows its vitality by holding a Schubert Centennial. 
The concerts were given at Normal School Auditorium, 
Nutana Collegiate Auditorium and Grace United Church. 
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THE PASSING OF BATTISTINI 
By César Saerchinger 


Battistini is dead. The grand old man of bel canto, the 
Caruso of baritones, is no more. Only a few months ago 
he was still singing on the concert stages of Europe, his 
vitality apparently unimpaired, his voice with nearly all the 
freshness of its prime, despite his seventy-odd years. How 
many? Nobody really knows. The dictionaries say he was 
born in 1857, some even later. But as long as I knew 
Battistini he has been over sixty-five; and my esteemed 
colleague, Robbin Legge, quotes the old man himself as 
saying that these dates need not be accepted as accurate. 
“The difficulty with dictianary makers,” said Battistini, “was 
that you couldn't always remember what date you had given 
to the last one.’ 

At any rate, Battistini began singing publicly in 1878. 
Nearly fifty years ago he made his Covent Garden début 
with Sembrich and de Reszke, I think as Don Giovanni, and 
I myself heard him sing Don Giovanni in Berlin several 
years after the war; also Renato in the Masked Ball and 
Scarpia in Tosca. The great gentleman roles were his forte ; 
whatever he sang, Battistini was and acted the gentleman, 
just as he was in real life. 

I shall never forget the grace and courtesy with which 
he received me in San Remo about five years ago. We 
had only two hours, and called at his hotel without announc- 
ing our arrival beforehand. Battistini was supposed to be 
recovering from an indisposition. He was out, taking the 
air with his faithful valet, who was his shadow for a 
generation. When he returned he refused to rest. He 
couldn’t do enough for us. We must stay for dinner. Im- 
possible; train left for Milan at six. We compromised on 
tea. We talked and listened to the music of his speaking 
voice. What an actor! But what a gentleman, and grand 
seigneur ! 

When it was time to leave, we found not only our 
carriage waiting, but Battistini’s valet ready to take us to 
the station, to see about our tickets, our baggage, to stand 
guard till ‘the train pulled out. Maestro’s orders. It was 
the last time I spoke te him but one. A year or so later 
he came to Berlin and remembered our invitation. He 
rang up on the telephone to say he coudn’t come to tea. 
So sorry and “a riverderci!” 

But the times I heard him on the concert platform I shall 
never forget. What a thrill that voice, that phrasing, that 
perfect mastery gave me when I first heard him from a 
dark corner of the director’s box at the Berlin Philharmonie. 
I expected nothing; only an old man still advertised as a 
phenomenon. A few bars were enough to destroy that in- 
difference. Deh vieni ’alla finestra, Eri tu, Largo al facto- 
tum, the Credo from Otello—whatever it was, it was Italian 
melody at its noblest. Only when he sang Beethoven's Ade- 
laide it sounded alien and somehow false. 

And never an effort, apparently. There he stood, almost 
motionless,—a great powerful man over six feet high, with 
huge shoulders and that large, curiously shaped head which 
narrowed towards the top, with his little, sleekly parted, 
oiled black wig (it must have been though it never showed 
it), with his somewhat old-fashioned clothes, and his white 
kid gloves, without which he never appeared. And after 
each piece and each encore he bowed with that grave and 
gracious air which suggested the Napoleonic age, with just 
a suggestion of smile on his face. Always the grand 
seigneur. 

Battistini almost died “in harness.” He could not stop. 
No hardship was too great to keep him from travelling: 
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from Sweden to Sicily, from Lisbon to Riga—always on the 
go. When he appeared for the last time in the Queen's 
Hall in London, in 1922, Titta Ruffo was in the city, and 
announced almost the identical program. Battistini never 
hesitated, and whatever the comparative merits of the two, 
he carried off the victory. A few years ago he lost his wife, 
a Spanish lady of the nobility. It was thought he would 
retire then. But no; after a decent interval he began again, 
and he even flirted with the thought of going to America. 

That was the great mystery. Why did he never go? The 
legend was that he feared the passage, that he was terrified 


of sea-sickness. I have heard him say that, too. But in his 
younger years he went to South America, and he crossed 
the Channel in every kind of weather again and again. 
Perhaps there was another reason. Once | asked him and 
mentioned the Metropolitan. “Mr. Gatti,” he said slowly, 
“has asked, ‘Who is Battistini?—chi é Battistini?’ Je n’y 
vats pas.” 

A grand seigneur, but a primo homo after all. 
the last of them; the grand generation is no more. 


He was 


Philadelphia Enjoys Wagner Program 


Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra Arouse Great 
Enthusiasm—New York Philharmonic-‘Symphony 
Offers Hary 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—An all-Wagner program was the 
offering of the Philadelphia Orchestra, under Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s leadership, on November 9 and 10. His Wagner 
programs have long been events of importance and _ this 
proved no exception to the rule. His interpretation of this 
great master’s works is so fine as to be almost pre-eminent 
among present-day conductors. 

The Meistersinger Vorspiel opened the program magnifi- 
cently, and was followed by the Prelude to Act 3 of the same 
opera, equally well played. The Vorspiel and Liebestod from 
Tristan and Isolde closed the first half. This mighty pic- 
ture of passion and beauty was so impressive as to create a 
feeling of breathlessness, and the applause which broke forth 
at the close bespoke the effect upon the hearers. 

Incidentally at this concert the new ruling went into effect 
of closing the doors, irrevocably, from the beginning of the 
concert until the regular intermission, and from the begin- 
ning of the last half until the close, thereby permitting an un- 
disturbed appreciation of the beautiful work of conductor and 
orchestra. Notices were in each program at the concerts the 
week before and notices were sent by mail to each subscriber 
during the week so that the vacant seats were very few at 
the opening notes of the concerts. It certainly added greatly 
to the enjoyment of the superb music not to have the “spell” 
broken until the regular intermission. 

Following this came the exquisite Waldweben from Sieg- 
fried, in which Messrs. Kincaid (flute) and Tabuteau (oboe) 
did such beautiful work, being called upon at the close by 
the conductor to rise and acknowledge the warm applause. 

Seaeees Rheinfahrt, Siegfried’s Tod, and the Finale— 
all from Gotterdammerung, completed the program. To 
each was given the most detailed and intelligent reading. 
The familiar motifs were unquestionably clear, while the 
work of each separate choir of the orchestra was superfine; 
the brasses, the woodwinds, and, of course, the strings, stood 
out in clearcut outlines, although also merging into a 
supremely excellent ensemble. 

New York PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Society opened its Philadel- 
phia season with a concert in the Academy of Music, on 
November 5, rendering a brilliant program under the direc 
tion of Willem Mengelberg. Upon his appearance he re- 
ceived a spontaneous and prolonged welcome, while the 
enthusiastic applause at the close of each number gave 
evidence of the high estimate a Philadelphia audience places 
upon his musicianship as a conductor. 

The concert began with Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 
4, in which every theme in its richness of elaboration was so 
clearly brought out that one was easily carried along from 
beginning to end with a record of human experiences which 
reach the entire gamut of life’s joys and sorrows. Here 
indeed, was a masterly reading of the great work. Out- 
standing in excellence was the playing of the first two and 
the last movements. Only in the Scherzo did one feel a 
desire for more buoyancy. Notably fine throughout was the 
work of the trumpets and trombones, also the beautiful 
bassoon playing of Benjamin Kohon, and the work of the 
tympani in the first movement. 

After the intermission came Strauss’ tone poem, Till 
Eulenspiegel’s erry Pranks, and merry and _ prankish 
enough it was, in the spirit of mischief and teasing, with 
the final ‘Mantive ending, all so well brought out in Mr. 
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This is Schubert Week. 

Gdal Saleski, cellist and author of Famous 
Wandering Race, will give his annual 
cital at Steinway Hall on December 9. 

The Kemp Stillings Music School presented a cello recital 
by pupils of Gregory Aller at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on November 18. 

Margaret E. MacConachie, 
Brownsville, Texas, sailed for 
November 9. 

Mark Markoff, vocal 
Frank, pianist, of 
engagement. 

Ruth Shaffner has been engaged to broadcast from CJYC, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Edwin Orlando Swain, baritone, has been engaged to sing 
the St. John Passion in Cleveland during Lent. 

Karl Jorn, operatic tenor, has been engaged as instructor 
and lecturer at the New York College of Music. 
Laurie Merrill scored success at the Seacombe Intime Re 

citals with three original poems. 

Five new songs by Heinrich Gebhard were given in 
by Dorothy George. 

Tannhauser in the original version of 1847 was produced 
by Bruno Walter in Berlin. 

Vanni Marcoux, baritone of the Chicago Opera, 
considerable concertizing this season. 


Musicians of a 
New York re 


Studios in 
Italy on 


of the MacConachie 
France and 


Anna 


their 


teacher of New York, and 
Washington, D. C., announce 
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is to do 


The Los Angeles orchestra season started with a brilliant 


performance by the Philharmonic Orchestra under 


Georg Schneevoigt. 
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Herbert He 
erine Bacon, piano, 
bizon 
Sandu Albu, violin, Town all 
Wednesday, November 28 
MorNING 
Artistic Mornings, Plaza. 
Philharmonic - Sympkony 
Harry Cumpson, piano, Town Carnegie Hall. 
Hall. EVENING 


Ped 9 Sonja Gorskaja and_ Sinaida 
yi riday, November 23 Pallian, song, Town Hall 
SLO NG 


. Compinsky Trio, Carnegie Hall 
ale ’ x 
Fr en Musicale, Bilt Dorothy Lungen and Zeta V 
otel. Wood’s Sextette, Steinway 
AFTERNOON Hall : 
Martha Baird, piano, Town Hall T N - 
Philharmonic Symphony Society, Thursday, November 29 
Carnegie Hall. . shige cits - 
EvENING Fritz Kreisler, violin, Carnegi 
La Argentina, dance, I a 
Carnegie Hall. Friday, November Ww 
Saturday, November 24 a VENIN( 
Mosisuc Philharmonic - Symph ony 
Philharmonic - Symphony Society Carnegie Hall 
Children’s Concert, 


Thursday, November 22 
AFTERNOON 
Barbour, song, Town 

EVENING 
Boston Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 


Miriam Witkin, 
Hall 


yner, song 


Inez 


Hall 
Orchestra, 
song, 


Steinway 
Societ 


Biltmore 
more 


evening, 


Society 


Carnegie Saturday, December | 

Hall. AFTERNOON 

AFTERNOON Philharmonic - Symphony Societ 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Carnegie Hall. 

Carnegie Hall. The English Singers, Town Hall 
Ralph Wolfe, peoae, Town Hall EVENING 

NING La arauntinn dance, Carnegie 

La Adasen Teen Hall. all. 


Sunday, November 25 
4 AFTERNOON 
Geraldine Farrar, song, 


Sanday, December 2 


AFTERNOON 
Society of the Friends of Mus 
Town Hall. 
Philharmonic - Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 
Rita Neve, piano, 
Theater. 
Anne Gregory, song, 
EVENING 
Musical Art Quartet, John Gol 


Carnegie 
au. 
Herbert Guild 
Theater. 
Society of 
Town Hall. 
Leonora 
Theater. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Rasely, cos- a 
tume recital, The Barbizon den Theater 
L. A. Sanchez, song, Steinway New York Chamber Symphony 
Fall. ‘ Orchestra, Gallo Theater 
Monday, December 3 


Morninc 


Heyner, song, 


c } ; le 
Friends of Music, John Golden 


Town Hall 


piano, Gallo 


EVENING 
Angna Enters, dance, 
neater. Rhea_ Silberta, lecture, Plaza 
Geraldine Geraty, song, Guild Hotel. 
Theater EveNING 
Sofia del Campo, song, Gallo Helen Teschner Tas 
Theater. Steinway Hall 
Anton Civoru, pupils’ Elsa Meiskey, song, Town Hall 
— Carnegie Chamber Tuesday, December 4 
ani. AFTERNOON 
Monday, November 26 Rasely, , To 
EVENING Even 
Lucie Caffaret, piano, Town Cleveland 
fail. Hall. 
Nina Koshetz, song, Carnegie Lorna Warfield, Town Hall 
- SSieidive W ednesday, December 5 
Ste ] LK VENING 
Steinway Hall. Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman 


Tuesday, November 27 music-dramalogue, Acolian H | 
AFTERNOON Schubert Memoria! Inc., *hil 
Harold Triggs, piano, Town Hall. harmenic-Symphony and | 
‘'VENING ists, Carnegie Hall 
Orchestra, Isidor Gorn, piano, Town Hall 


Plymouth 


Quartet, 


song re 


Music 


George wn Hal! 


Orchestra, Carnegie 


song, 


Jarecka, song, 


Philadelphia Carnegie 
Hall 


As Mr. Mengelberg iwac lose friend 
an authority on this musi 

Of intense interest, which increased and developed into a 
keen pleasure, was the suite from the comic opera, Hary 
Janos, by Zoltan Kodaly, a foremost Hungarian composer, 
now professor of theory and composition at the Budapest 
Music School. The suite is in six sections—-Prelude, Vien- 
nese Musical Clock, Song, The Battle and Napoleon's Defeat, 
Intermezzo, and Entrance of the Emperor and His Court, 
from which it may be deducted it is a real piece of program 
music of a high order. It relates the aeeery adventures 
of a national hero of Hungarian folklore, who enthralls his 
listeners by his power of making his dreams and aspirations 
as real to them as to himself. The composer here has used 
old Hungarian folktones of which his k: 10wledge is exhaus 
tive, and has woven them with consummate art into a work 
rich in a color and movement all its own. Although de 
cidedly of this present period in its treatment, it contains 
no excessive use of modern harmonies but is quite abundant 
in beautiful melodies and a somewhat rare sense of humor. 
In its combination of melodies, both gay and plaintive, it’ 
constantly changing rhythm and spontaneous fun, it is a true 
picture of a primitive people. The composition, though un 
doubtedly difficult for player and interpreter, was splendidly 
given and perhaps received unusually enthusiastic _ 
for that reason. M. M. ¢ 


Menge Iberg’s rendering. 
of Strauss he should be 


Ethelynde “Smith is 
of the South. 
Florence Foster Jenkins, 
New York, recently 

Ritz-Carlton. 

Elly Ney, pianist, is to return to America early in Febru 
ary, after filling numerous engagements in Europe 
Elisabeth Rethberg is to create the role of Rautendelein in 
the first American performance of the operatic versi 

of Respighi’s Sunken Bell 

Florence Brock, artist-pupil of Yeatman Griffith, 
successful appearance at Shreveport, La 

Alfredo Casella’s new violin concerto, dedicated 
Szigeti, was played by the latter in London 

Maazel, pianist, made a brilliant showing at his 
don appearance. 

Cesar Saerchinger has written an interesting arti 
the Mystery of the “Unfinished.” 

Ellen Kinsman Mann is to take a travelling class to 
next year. 
Alfredo San Malo, 

debut. 

Frederic Baer is looking forward to a busy 
An all-Wagner program was recently. given by the National 
Opera Club of America, with many noted soloists. 
Two works by the young modernist, Kurt Weill, called The 
(Protagonist and The Czar Permits Himself to Be 

Photographed, failed to excite Berlin. 

Rudolph Ganz finds time for recital work in spite of many 
and varied activities. 

William J. Reddick, well known pedagogue arid coach, has 
reopened his New York studio after a successful sea- 
son at Bay View, Mich. 

Helen Bretz is now busy teaching in Brooklyn. 

Yelli d’Aranyi will open her American season on January 15. 

The Bush Conservatory Orchestra has been highly praised. 


now engaged on her fourieenth 
president of the Verdi Club of 
gave a delightful concert at the 


made a 


violinist, was acclaimed at his London 


season 
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Day, is effective and calls for the services of the orchestra, 
Q ° Ruth Ann Watson, Dorothea Edwards, Harold Clyde AMUSEMENTS 
Music and the Movies Wright and the chorus. A Movietone, newsreel and mag- 
azine round out another excellent program to Roxy’s credit. 
The Strand 

Ilias Jimmy Valentine Popular demand caused the holdover of The Terror for W orld’s Greatest Thea- 
: : secon ek at the Strz also the same musical program PO 
is back with us again, this time econd week at the Strand, also t = tre. People of discrimi- 

ip by the Movietone. Alias Jimmy ‘'*Y™ wed previously ti tast ° 
Tiare’ demgeaencait cited natin aste enjoy 
, parti ular pt nev ng the m — — — — ' 50th St. & 7th Ave. g ‘ 109 
' gives imseil away when | Under the Personal Roxy s, with the best in 
her’s safe. In the later epi- M ° h ® Direction of _ : a 
rrymore walks away with | UusIiCc on t e l \ir Ss. L. a motion pictures and di- 
} 4 j 


some mighty fine acting | | é ‘ 
1 1, | Beg. Sat. Nov. 24 éioe - 
; lines effectively - - , — = Pig Pony he vertissements. Roxy 


On Turnine tHe Dit of Fox-Movietone Dialogue | S'vauphony Orchestra of 


aughs during ; 
November 11 to 18—The new radio allocations have gone “Napoleon’s Barber” 110, Roxy Ballet Corps. 


the feminine 
Soloists. 32 Roxyettes. 





























the best comedians 


handle their into effect but certainly there still is something awfully and Clark & McCullough 
ind William Wrong on the air channels. The NBC is not free; we rarely in “Tue Batu Between” 
get either WJZ or WEAF when there is not a voice or also “TABLEAUX NAPOLEON” 


something else to be heard in the background. These sta- 
The Woman Disputed tions have not uttered a complaint since they were placed : : 
‘ ie oe , i 1 , did like j > of Alfio. The part seems to be too 














lower on the dial, but we think it now high time they mad not the role 
for the benefit of their public. small for this baritone, who is better fitted to title roles 
than minor parts. His dissatisfaction was manifestly reflected 
in his acting and singing. He made one regret Desire De- 
lett gave one of their enchanting ensembles at the Barbizon. frere. Maria Claessens rounded up the cast as a good 
lheir work is lovely; there is a sympathy and understanding Mother Lucia, and Roberto Moranzoni’s conducting was the 
between them that is deeper than anything which could be first factor in making the performance lively and interesting. 
acquired by mere practice. One group which was especially American members of the company had practically their 
lovely was of ancient music by Couperin, Bach and Clementi own way in bringing the audience to the highest pitch of 
Doris Doe, contralto, assisted, and was at her best in an enthusiasm in the presentation of Pagliacci 
English group. Richard Bonelli was the Tonio and he sang the Prologue 
The Balkite Company is doing a fine job in offering a as these ears have not heard it since the days when Titta 
portion of whatever opera is sung on Wednesday nights at Ruffo was in his prime. That the audience shared our 
the Chicago Auditorium. One is sure of first-water artists opinion was manifested by the ovation tendered the Amer- 
and a presentation which is enlivened by actual perform- ican baritone at the conclusion of the aria. Amidst salvos 
ance; thus, say what one will, this fact carries its weight Of plaudits he was recalled three times before conductor 
in gold toward making the hearing a much more realistic Weber could proceed with the performance. Then, through- 
iw. Cyrena Van Gordon as Delilah, in Samson and Deli out the opera Bonelli did such fine work as to proclaim him 
ih, was well cast and sang beautifully. the leading baritone of the company. Bonelli, the Amer- 
Ruth Breton, who seems to be featured weekly on the ican, showed his Italian colleagues who were in the audience 
Sonora Hour, is a violinist after our own heart. Hers is back-stage how Tonio should be played and sung. 
playing which is warm-toned and filled with a throbbing Marion Claire was the Nedda, and a more attractive one 
emotion; we would suggest to those who enjoy-this type of would be difficult to imagine. She sang well, made a hit all 
playing that they listen in some Thursday, when Miss Breton her own after her aria and duo with Silvio (Barre Hill) 
plays, and see if our impression of her is not well founded and achieved another pronounced success. Miss Claire was 
Phe fact that we are not commenting on the! operas pre wrong, however, in sporting such an expensive ring. Maybe 
sented by the National and United opera companies is du it was a “fake stone,” but from the house it gave every ear- 
to our having heard so many operas recently that we fear mark of being genuine. Who gave such a ring to Nedda : 
our judgment would be biased by an overdose. The first Not Canio, nor Tonio and not even Silvio; and certainly 
mentioned company presented Cavalleria Rusticana, and the Nedda could not save enough on her wages to pay even on 
latter, L’Amico Fritz the installment plan for such an expensive gem. We have 
Sunday afternoon Roxy gave an excellent performance of | Written quite a few lines about this small detail, but we 
I'schaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony. We are particularly like the work of Miss Claire since the beginning of the 
rtial to the tone that Mr. Rappe gets from his men; its S¢€ason so much that recognizing in her a big artist, we do 
color is a deep and rich one. Hearing the Philharmonic 0t want her to err in her ride to fame by doing things that 
Symphony immediately afterwards brought the fact more are inartistic ; , 
losely to our attention that the tone of the former seemed Antonio Cortis was the Canio, in which he achieved great 
richer, Now we know the tone of the Philharmonic! It things, singing with volubility of tone and acting the part 
which has made this orchestra internationally famous. better than we have ever seen it presented at the Auditorium 
so we think that it is perhaps the fact that the one orchestra 
broadcasts in a studio and the other in Carnegie Hall with 
th that Roxy’s seems better. In the evening 
Beniamino Gigli treated us to one of the finest concerts we 
have ever heard, in concert hall or on the air. He was in 
lorious voice; pure, luscious, resonant, limitless in its 
and the singer was in an especially genial mood 
al from Mignon was beautifully rendered and_ thx 
from L’Elisir d’' Amore brought a rare thrill. Mr. Gigli 
sang in English and Spanish and then bid his audience 
od-night in five languages. He was charming 


themselves heard, 
The first concert that we found of interest to comment 
on came over WOR when Rae Robertson and Ethel Bart- 


Is OnE 


Cortis rose to acedom as Canio. 

Barre Hill made his debut as Silvio and so well did he 
sing the duet with Nedda, to which reference has already 
been made, that the whole audience broke into a tempest of 
applause that ran its course before conductor Weber could 
proceed. Then, at the close of the act, after taking many 
curtain calls with Claire and Cortis, Barre Hill was made 
to take several calls alone; and we dare say, without fez ar- 
ing contradiction, that it _— the first time that the role of 
Silvio was so honored. Barre Hill has a lovely voice, fine 
stage deportment, and though he acted as though scared to 
death, he will, no doubt, prove to be as valuable a singer in 
opera as he has been in concert and recital. He is only 
twenty-five year old, and his operatic debut with one of the 
Cl} : O great opera companies of the world may mark an epoch in 

1cago pera his career. Jose Mojica rounded up the performance with his 
a : vell-thought-out conception of Beppo. 
(Continued from page 30) Henry Weber had his forces well in hand and added dis 
tinction to a performance of high merit RENE DEeEvRIES 


MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI 


nging of the role was as entrancing as her personality, 

ind she scored a huge success throughout the opera and 

practically stopped the performance after the famous aria, Second Biltmore Musicale 

——e ee hearers with the Wienece The second of the series of Biltmore Musicales this 
2. a ‘i > 3 — season will be given in the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel 

of nis tone. Here is a singer, who climbs without difficulty Friday morning, November 23. The artists for this occa 

bee tine nes mahecto tenors reagietet -~ on 

he aes aaa —s = Once again ion are all Americans: Anna Case, soprano; Everett Mar- 

' : hall, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 

Cesare Formichi has improved so much since he first made Moreuset Shotesll stonist : 

himself acquainted to the Chicago public that one could ~ SS ee : 

hardly recognize his delineation and singing of the High 


art of Jeanne Laval is delightful by reason of the beauty [Tiest. He shared equally with Van Gordon and Marshall 
oice, the eloquence of delivery and the charm of her style.’ in first honors 
‘ Glenn Dillard Gunn. Edouard Cotreuil did the small role of the old Hebrew New Bo ok 
511 W. 113th St., N. Y. Phone: Cathedral 7380 so well that the part stood out in bold relief; likewise, 

Howard Preston as Abimelech, in which role the American 


PIANIST basso showed to splendid advantage. 
Giorgio Polacco finds the Samson music much to his 
& 


TEACHER liking, and he directed it as though inspired 








CAVALLERIA RuUSTICANA AND Paciiacct, NovEMBER 15 ent FREE—:. , 
to Buy! 
, ’ Cortis o h: o subs or ss yas z ) 
in Los Angeles, Calif., July-August 1929 rtis, who had t ubstitute for Ulysses Lappas as Cani for 30 days free reading new Voice 
strong, rich voice sice for eitt either" Ba 
turn it—that’s 
again on our stage 


REPERTOIRE—PEDAGOGY—ENSEMBLE Che performance of Cavalleria Rusticana brought forth NO MONEY DOWN 
: kk disciosin pasting FA ACTS that a a 
237 Fifth Avenue : : - : Pittsburgh, Pa. Lamont, who in seasons gone by made the role of Turiddu or speaking A REVELATION! Remember— 
h 
iced the part excellently and acted with conviction and PROF. E. §, FEUCHTINGER cDent.S6-48 
[ 0, 
CUTHBERT Eva Turner sang Santuzza gloriously, even though she ai as 2 
overacts somewhat ; which is regrettable, as it detracted from HOTEL GREAT =| 
> 








Teaching: in Pittsburgh, Pa., Winter-Spring 1928-29 Forrest Lamont in the role of Turiddu, in place of Antonio wes ort aatet_rewilend zon, “ 
in Pagliacci Bok dn of 
king 
practically his own, proved to be in splendid fettle. He Att eSwiee, fest cor 
FRANK incerity t was indeed pleasurable to see this popular Suite 29, 1810 Wilson Ave. 
otherwise excellent performance. Miss Turner has a Rie nk Res alate aa > al m 
118 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Bass-Baritone remarkable vocal method. As often remarked since her - 
r ; debut, she never forces a tone even though she produces sten 
ORATORIO orian ones. She is always on pitch, does not glue her eyes Situated a few doors below Carnegie Hall and 
CONCERT the conductor’s stick and proves herself as fine a musi Seudios opposite Steigway Building and Chickering 
cian as a singer. She is a big acquisition for the compan; Hall, this hotel is strategically located for those 
RECITAI \da Paggi was pleasurable as Lola, but why did she omit interested artistically and commercially in music. 
to throw the flower to Turiddu as she entered the church? : A 
Address Is this something new? If so, it is all wrong, and Miss Room with private bath (for one) $3.50-4.00-4.50-5.00 
142 East 33rd St. New York City Pagei., who knows the stage should know better. She sang Parlor, Kedroom’ and ‘bath, $6.00-7.00-8.00-9.00 
prettily and looked lovely. 
Luigi Montesanto, a very fine artist, sang as though he 
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Helen Bretz Teaching in Brooklyn 

After a summer spent in Minnesota and the Lake Superior 
country, during which time she gave a successful recital at 
the MacPhail Auditorium in Minneapolis and sang over the 
radio in that city, Helen Bretz has returned to her studio in 
Brooklyn, where she is busily teaching. 

Miss Bretz is associate teacher with Frantz Proschowski, 
with whom she studied for four years. After her Minne- 
apolis recital the Press typified her as a mezzo-soprano “with 
a wide repertoire and an impressive vocal technic.” Further 


HELEN BRETZ 


praise was: “The singer exploited a voice particularly at 
home in dramatic numbers, fortified by good enunciation in 
four languages and an expression that responded aptly to 
varying moods.” 

The quality and carrying power of Miss 
make it particularly effective in radio work. 
very successful in broadcasting over WLTH, 


WEVD, New York. 


ve vice 
been 
and 


Bretz’s 
She has 
Brooklyn, 


Isabelle Burnada Well Booked 

Burnada, contralto, studied tor six years in 
several of the world’s leading teachers and 
coaches, and, with her wealth of personality according to ti 
verdict of the public, she bids fair to become very 
ful. Seonsored by Patrick Burns of Calgary, she is rapidly 
winning her spurs and doing credit to the name which she 
has taken in honor of Mr. Burns and Canada. She is of 
the family of Boyer de la Giroday, belonging to the old 
French nobility and well known in France. Due to her 
residence in Canada from early childhood, she claims Canada 
as her home and was presented at the English Court last 
May as a Canadian subject. 

Miss Burnada has been 


Isabelle 
Europe with 


success 


engaged by Loring Burwell, 
conductor of the Oratorio Society of Waterbury, Conn., to 
sing the contralto part in the Messiah in December. She 
has also been engaged by the University Glee Club of Prov 
idence, R. I., for a concert in April. On November 21, she 
was scheduled to appear in a joint recital with Oliver 
Stewart, tenor, in Steinway Hall. She will also be heard 
again in Boston, at Jordan Hall, where the press acclaimed 
her debut recital last season as far beyond the usual. She 
will sing at the second concert of the Edith Abercrombie 
Snow Series at the Bancroft Hotel in Worcester, Mass., in 
February. The Bancroft Hotel Series is one of the Society 
functions of the season. Other engagements include the 
principal cities of the East 

Miss Burnada was first heard this season at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, at the National Opera Club. She 
sang two groups of Spanish Songs, the occasion being the 
celebration of Columbus Day 


Bonelli ey ae 2acific Coast Tour 
baritone of the Chicago 
completed his first concert 
Pacific Coast this season. Beginning with a 
citals in Seattle, Wash., he travelled down the coast as far 
as Long Beach, Cal., and then turned eastward, stopping en 
route for recitals in Oklahoma. Following an appearance in 
San Francisco, the San Francisco Examiner said the next 
day “Richard Bonelli is ,not ‘just another baritone.’ His 
singing last night showed him to be a mature artist endowed 
with natural gifts which have been developed by intelligent 
study and wide experience,” while the Chronicle declared, 
“Bonelli’s voice has admirable force, range and richness 
In his singing the judgment of a musician tempers the 
spirit of an arduous artist.” 

Immediately upon arriving East, Mr. Bonelli fulfilled an 
engagement in Mrs. William S. Nelson’s Series in East 
Orange, N. J., and gave a recital at Randolph-Macon Insti- 
tute, Lynchburg, Va., prio wr to joining the Chicago Opera for 
the new season. Mr. Bonelli’s contract with the Chicago 
Company includes the season of 1930. 


Civic Opera 
tour to the 
series of re- 


Richard Bonelli, 
Company, recently 


Engagements Keep Pinnera in America 


Gina Pinnera, soprano, had planned to leave America this 
month for her first concert and operatic tour of Europe to 
include appearances in Germany, Austria, Holland and the 

candinavian countries. Now on account of the many de- 
peer for her services in this country due to her successes at 
the Worcester, Mass., Festival and elsewhere this season, it 


MUSICAL COURIER 

has been found necessary to postpone these arrangements 
until late spring. The unusual success, too, of the Pinnera 
recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, on October 22, led to 
this important change of om 


Gordon Campbell Makes Two New 
Transcriptions 


newspaper critics, other musicians and - public 
were unanimous in their praise of Gordon Campbell's 
transcription of Schubert’s Sei Mir Gegriisst when recently 
played by a Chicago violinist in concert. The exquisite 
number brought great applause and much favorable 
comment, 
Soth this, 


The 


and a fine Bach Prelude (from the Well 
Tempered Clavichord), transcription by Mr. Campbell, are 
about to be issued by the Gamble Music Company. These 
transcriptions have received the highest approbation of 
some of our leading artists and teachers, and one may 
pretty safely predict that they will meet with great success 
whenever programmed 

As an accompanist, coach and teacher of international 
reputation, Gordon Campbell needs no introduction. Artists 
and students have enthused over his superb musicianship 
and splendid understanding of things artistic. 

He is a gentleman of wide culture, of rare 
as an artist and critic; of unlimited patience and per 
severance as a teacher and coach. Fortunate are those 
that under his guidance as an accompanist. He is 
a valued member of the Chicago Musical College in both 
vocal and piano departments. 

Mr. Campbell has been accompanist and assisting artist 
with many of the world’s great stars, gaining unvarying 
success and most favorable press comment in America and 
Europe. Following is but a small list of some of the a-tists 
with whom he has appeared—in many instances a great 
number of times: Elsa Alsen, Florence Austral, Richard 
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Johnson, Francis 
ambert Murphy, Nina 
Mme. Rappold, Titta 
Stanley, Joseph Schwarz 


Julia Claussen, Marguerite D’ Alvarez, 
Macmillan, Margaret Matzen 
Morgana, Amy Neill, May 
Ruffo, Josef Rosenblatt, 


Klibansky Artists Active 

Vivian Hart, artist from the Klibansky studio, has been 
engaged as prima donna for Hammerstein’s Good Boy, play 
ing at the Hammerstein Theater in New York City. 

Phoebe Crosby was heard in a concert at the Waldorf 
Astoria, November 7, and at a private musicale at the 
Plaza Hotel, November 6, where also another Klibansky 
artist, Frances Berge, likewise sang. Alveda Lofgren was 
heard at a concert at the Rotary Club, October 25, at Verona, 
N. J. she has been substituting at the Second Presbyterian 
Chi urcl Newark, a: 

Cyril Pitts has been engaged for another radio hour. He 
is singing for the Hoover Hour on Thursday at eight-thirty, 
and is also heard on the R. C. A. Hour. Louisa Smith and 
Edna Lambert are members of a Flower Trio, and fre 
quently heard over the radio; Louisa Smith is soloist at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Plainfield, N. J., and Edna 
Lambert is soloist at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Jamaica, L. I. Edith Scott is singing in the Shubert produc 
tion, Music in May. ‘Tristan Wolf has signed a six weeks’ 
contract for a vaudeville tour. 


Giuseppe Reschiglian’s Activities 
Giuseppe Reschiglian, tenor, appeared as 
Columbus Day memorial celebration held at the Newark 
High School recently, under the auspices of several Italian 
societies of New Jersey. His program included arias from 
Puccini's operas, The Girl of the Golden West, Tosca and 
Madame Butterfly. 
Mr. Reschiglian’s next appearance will be with the Phila 
delphia Grand Opera Company on November 21, when he 
will be heard in Pagliacci 


soloist at a 


Encores for Schipa 


Tito Schipa, Italian tenor, is now concertizing throughout 
the country. In a recent concert in Chicago he was com- 
pelled to seventeen encores, or more numbers than 
appeared on the entire program, which listed twelve. In 
a short time he will return to the opera stage to sing his 
regular list of roles with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


sing 
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Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
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Chicago Symphony Honors Schubert 


by Special Anniversary Program 


Gives Delightful Program 
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-Ganz Ovated in Recital—Doris Niles and Ballet Enter- 
Ziolkowski Highly Praised—-Two Fine Lecture Recitals 
Other Musical News 


of Interest 


name of Miss Bustabo, who is yet but a child, 
already a phenomenal artist. She is not a 
Years ago she would have been called a wonderful 
call her a wonderful artist. The other 
orchestral numbers were the Schumann Symphony in D 
minor and Thomas’ Mignon Overture. Between the two, 
Sam Raphling, an artist student of Edward Collins, showed 
conclusively the result of careful training by a well-thought- 
out interpretation of Liszt’s E flat concerto. The concert 
was highly enjoyable and revealed anew the high musical 
standard of the Chicago Musical College. 
Pro-MUSICA 
The Chicago Pro-Musica opening event of the season was 
a lecture-recital by Dane Rudhyar, composer, lecturer and 
author, who was heard by a large musical gathering at the 
Cordon Club on November 12. Rudhyar, who has written 
numerous articles for leading American magazines, as well 
as music for piano and orchestra, and has also been Rodin’s 
secretary and Debussy’s biographer, proved a most interest- 
ing lecturer and author and held the interest of his listeners 
throughout the evening. 


member the 
but who is 
prodigy. 
child, but today we 


PRESENTS DANE RUDHYAR 


OrCHESTRA’S TUESDAY CONCERT 

At the second Tuesday afternoon concert, on November 13, 
Conductor Stock presented much fine music with fine artistry. 
There was the D minor Symphony of Cesar Franck in a 
and stimulating reading, preceded by a skillful per- 
formance of the Bach-D’Albert Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, 
and followed by Ravel's The Waltz, the Scherzo from Men 
delssohn’s ae ummer Night’s Dream music and the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff Capriccio Espagnol, of which a better perform- 
ance than that given by our virtuoso organization and its 
efficient leader would be difficult to imagine. 


new 


VitaLty SCHNEE Pupits’ ReEcitAt 

Vitaly Schnee will present a group of his advanced 
tudents in piano recital at Lyon & Healy Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, December 2. Norman Miller, Frieda Bielzoff, 
Edward Brody, Joseph Markin and Frieda Wilson will fur- 
ish the program, which is a rather taxing one for students 
Mr. Schnee will play the second piano parts in the Mozart 


and Bach Concertos. 


RupotpH GANz’ Piano RECITAL 

Orchestra Hall was packed for the first recital given by 
i¢ internationally known pianist, Rudolph Ganz, since he 
ecame a resident musician of this city. Mr. Ganz repeated 
the program he offered on October 29 to New Yorkers at 
Carnegie Hall. All the laudatory remarks that were be 
stowed upon him at that time by one of the reviewers for 
this paper could be repeated here. In splendid fettle he went 
through his diversified program, which embraced practically 
all forms of piano literature, with the mastery that has 
placed him in the fore rank of contemporary musicians and 
_ inists. Ovation after ovation showed the enthusiasm of 
his listeners, which, not content with the lengthy program, 
asked for many encores. It was a recital long to be remem 
bered by all those fortunate enough to be on hand. 


VATORY’S Dramatic Art 


AND EXPRESSION 


AMFRICAN CONSER ScHOOL OF 

Notable additions and extensions have 
management of the American Conservatory in its school of 
Dramatic Art and Expression. The conservatory’s new studio 
theater on the seventh floor in Kimball Hall was completed 
in September. It is fully equipped with scenic and lighting 
effects and offers a most adequate setting for the week!y 
plays that are presented. 

\n announcement just off the press offers to adults and 
children training in motion picture work and pantomime un 
der the personal dierction of John McMahill, Jr. Mr. 
MecMahill, through his French film work, and as a star with 
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leading English companies, brings to his work the most 
modern methods of picture production. 

Members of the classes are cast in regular scenarios, tak- 
ing from six to ten weeks to complete. Action filmed each 
week is developed and shown on the screen to the class the 
following week. The mechanical equipment for the produc- 
tion and screening of pictures is complete in every way. 

The addition of the above new department, together with 
the completion of the Studio Theater, extends the scope of 
the work of the School of Dramatic Art into a new and in- 
teresting field and offers further facilities for the staging of 
plays and dramatic recitals. 

The department of dancing, ably directed by Louise K. 
Willhour, offers varied and excellent courses, and co-oper- 
ates in the production of plays and of operas produced by the 
School of Opera. 

Doris Nites AaNp Her BALLET 

A unique evening’s enjoyment was provided by Doris Niles 
and her ballet in a program of the dance at Orchestra Hall 
on November 16, with Cornelia Niles and ensemble, an 
orchestra under the direction of Vladimir Brenner and a 
sextette of Spanish guitarists. In a diversified program of 
solos and divertissements, Doris Niles, her ballet and her 
sister, Cornelia, proved experts in the art of terpsichore. 
The dances were charming, efficiently executed, and the stage 
pictures colorful and most effective. Doris Niles was the 
dominant figure throughout the program and her vivid per- 
sonality and excellent technic proved her a premiere dan- 
seuse par excellence. There was much enthusiastic applause. 

3usH CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Eva J. Shapiro, head of the junior piano department, an- 
nounces a most active season. Outlines of the work to be 
offered in harmony and theory, without charge to all pupils 
of the junior school, have been given to various instructors 
in charge. Miss Shapiro’s private piano class is bigger than 
ever, including many teachers interested in the organization 
of Junior Schools. 

Marjorie Barton, Paul Smith and Edwin Karhu were 
soloists at the Von Mickwitz Repertoire Club on Novem- 
ber 4. 

Violin normal classes, required of all candidates for the 
certificate or diploma in violin, opened November 9 under 
the direction of Lorentz Hansen. 

Margaret Koch, of the dancing department at Bush Con- 
servatory, appeared at the Webster Hotel on November 6 
on a program given for the Altenheim German Old People’s 
Home. Three of Miss Koch’s students appeared on the 
same program—Dorothy Leifer and Eileen Craig, dancing 
“L es Petites gpl ’ and Hildegarde Heine giving the 

“Blue Danube Valse.” 

Members of ) seal Alpha Epsilon and Omega Chapters 
of Sigma Alpha Iota gave a formal recital at the Illinois 
Women’s Athletic Club on November 13. Ella Spravka, 
Marie Sidenius Zendt and Eugenie Limberg were the 
soliosts. 

WALTER Spry’s Lecrure-RECITALS 

Walter Spry gave the last of his present series of lecture- 
recitals on the technical and musical works for the piano- 
forte, on November 12 at the Columbia School of Music. 
Among those who attended the lectures were several well 
known teachers, and the consensus of opinion was that Mr. 
Spry had presented his subject-matter in a masterly way. 
Modern music was the subject and Mr. Spry himself played 
selections from the works of Brahms, Liszt, Beach and 
sartok. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Heniot Levy, pianist, and Louise Winter, soprano, ap- 
peared in a recital, sponsored by the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, in Oak Park, on November 13. 

Charlotte Boykin, pupil of the opera department, appeared 
with distinguished success in the difficult role of Zerbinetta 
in the Richard Strauss Ariadne auf Naxos, which was 
presented by the Grand Opera Company in Philadelphia 
early this month. 

Edward Eigenschenk who has been studying with Joseph 
Sonnet in Paris during the past nine months, has been 
engaged as organist of Clichy Palace, one of the large 
French motion picture theatres in Paris, for the dedication 
of a new Standaart organ recently installed in the theater. 
Mr. Eigenschenk will return to America in December and 
will resume his teaching at the American Conservatory the 
first of the new year. 

Paul Esterly, artist pupil and assistant teacher of the organ 
departunent, is broadcasting organ recitals at station WMAQ 
(Chicago Daily News) for the month of November during 
~ absence of Elmer Stanley Seder. 

Grace Welsh, pianist, of the faculty, 
in Madison, Wis., this month. 

Merle E. Maupin and Theodore Le Bearse, pupils of 
\llen Spencer are filling responsible positions. Mr. Maupin 
is head of the piano department in Hastings College, Has- 
tings, Nebr., and Mr. Le Bearse teaches piano and theory 
in Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. 

SYMPHONY Honors SCHUBERT 

For the Schubert Anniversary concerts of Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening November 16 and 17, Conductor 
Stock had arranged a special program, which embraced that 
master’s Rosamunde Overture, both the Unfinished and the 
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Tenth Symphonies, the Serenade, in Theodore Thomas’ or- 
chestration, and the Moment Musicale, as orchestrated by 
Frederick Stock. Lovers of pure melody surely had their 
inning in this program, for there was plenty of it, and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Conductor Stock 
brought out all the beauties contained therein with exquisite 
finish and fine art. A highly delighted audience showed 
its approval in a most eloquent manner. 
Cuicaco Musicat CoLttece News Items 

Eunice Steen and George Gove, pupils of Herbert Wither- 
spoon, accompanied by Ruth Miller at the piano, pupil of 
Rudolph Ganz, appeared in recital in the Florentine Room 
at the Congress Hotel November 8, under the auspices of 
the Purchasing Agents’ Association. 

Frank Ruff, former pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, ap- 
peared this week in the new Balaban & Katz presentation 
at the Chicago Theater. 

Mary Eaton, former pupil of Graham Reed, was a visitor 
at the college last week, upon her arrival in this city with 
her new show The Nine O'Clock Girl. 

Wilma Totten, organist, pupil of Charles H. Demorest, 
has accepted a position as organist at the leading theater in 
Logansport, Ind. 

Mme. Libushka Bartusek, head of the dancing department, 
appeared in a group of dances at the Century Women’s Club 
on October 29 JEANNETTE Cox. 


New York Concerts 
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majestic nature. The audience fully appreciated the quality 
of the performance and called Mr. Farnam out many times. 

Mme. Matzenauer appeared in the solo cantata, O Schlage 
Doch Gewiinschte Stunde, an unusual composition, full of 
atmosphere, sombre in expression. It gave Mme. Matze- 
nauer opportunity to display the best that is in her voice 
as well as her consummate art. It was a beautiful moment, 
full of rare inspiration. 

The third and principal number on the program was 
Bach’s rarely heard Magnificat. In this the chorus of the 
society took part, assisted by five soloists: Editha Fleischer, 
soprano; Ethyl Hayden, mezzo-soprano; Margaret Matze- 
nauer, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Gustav Schiit- 
zendorf, bass. The Metropolitan Opera orchestra (Artur 
Bodanzky conducting), Lynnwood Farnam, organ, and Paul 
Eisler, cembalo, furnished the accompaniment. The chorus 
gave proof of excellent training; its work was of a stirring 
nature, rising to great climaxes, especially in the two last 
choruses. The many tender passages were given with ap- 
propriately delicate tone volume. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s voice gave fine expression to all the 
various emotions expressed in this unusual music; her sing- 
ing of the Escurientes implevit bonis was a rare achieve- 
ment. Editha Fleischer used her expressive voice most ef- 
fectively. Miss Hayden sang her lines with great feeling, 
while the performances of Mr. Hackett and Mr. Schiitzen- 
dorf were in keeping with the character of the music. Mr. 
Hackett’s tenor was brilliant and effective, his solo being 
more elaborate in design and length than that of the bass. 
Of especial beauty was the trio for two sopranos and con- 
tralto, the three voices blending into a perfect ensemble. Mr. 
Bodanzky’s interpretation of Bach’s intricate score was full 
of enthusiasm and clever in the manipulation of all the re- 
sources under his command. Mr. Eisler added much to the 
effectiveness of the performance by his excellent playing of 
the cembalo. 

Great enthusiasm was expressed by the large audience at 
the conclusion of the work. 


Vertchamp Quartet 


The group of serious and polished musicians known as the 
Vertchamp String Quartet gave another of its interesting 
recitals at the John Golden Theatre on November 18. In 
this ensemble are included: Albert Vertchamp, first violin; 
Rudolph Fuchs, second violin; Emanuel Hirsh, viola; and 
John Mundy, cello. Their program was a solid one, con- 
sisting of the Schubert Death and the Maiden Quartet, and 
the Quartet in D major by Tschaikowsky. These men are 
stylists whose devotion to the classics has achieved a rare 
synchronization not only in the mechanics of playing but in 
gravity and beauty of interpretation. The Schubert opus, 
appropriate to the celebration of Schubert eee was 
treated delicately and reverently. The ensemble, however, 
rose to its greatest heights in the Tschaikowsky quartet, 
which was performed with a zestful spirit altogether exhil- 
arating. They have the happy faculty of bringing new vigor 
and vitality to the most familiar numbers, It is a real sat- 
isfaction to hear music so understandingly and _ poetically 


expounded. 
The Park Central Musicales 


The second musicale of the Park Central Series, on Sun- 
day afternoon, presented Anton Rovinsky, pianist; Rosa- 
mund Leweck, soprano; and Fritz Heim, violinist. Mr. 
Rovinsky played a Chopin group with a beautiful tone, that 
was clear and distinct, yet always delicate. Climaxes were 
built up with dynamic strength. The playing of this artist 
is free from mannerisms of any sort and he does not exag- 
gerate or over do his effects. Rosamund Leweck sang the 
familiar aria from Louise with intelligence, clear diction 
and warmth of tone. She shows a fine natural voice which 
has been well schooled. Her interpretations showed careful 
preparation and all in all she is a promising singer. Fritz 
Heim, violinist, played the Prelude in E major by Bach, 
Alabama by Spalding, Dream of the Infant by Ysaye and 
Jazzetto by Gardner, in all of which he revealed a warm 
tone combined with good technic. Luther Gloss accom- 
panied Mr. Heim. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


A full house, good playing, a fine soloist and much ap- 
ag featured the Sunday afternoon concert at Carnegie 
Hall. 

The orchestra and Mr. Mengelberg, just returned from 
a week on the road, played the Sinfonia overture by J. C. 
Bach (in Fritz Stein’s arrangement) and Schubert’s C 
major symphony, No. 10, with enthusiasm and verve. The 
symphony is a Mengelberg tavorite, and his reading always 
brings fifty-odd minutes of pure enjoyment; this perform- 
ance was no exception. 

Scipione Guidi, concertmaster of the orchestra, in the 
solo part of Bruch’s Scottish Fantasy, gave lavishly of his 


MUSICAL COURIER 

big, warm tone and soulful style. Technically he was equal 
to all the demands of the composition. It was pleasure t 
hear once more this fine work, which since Ysaye’s early 
days in America has been almost totally neglected by con- 
certizing violinists. Whatever the latter opinion about Max 
Bruch, it is not easy to refute the fact his violin work 
belong to the finest in the literature of that instrument. 


Angna Enters 

Angna Enters gave the second of her series of three dance 
recitals at the Plymouth theatre on the evening of November 
18. There is perhaps no more finished exponent of complete 
individuality than Miss Enters before the public today. 
There is a deft touch, a strange note, to her work. Her 
art is elusive, too, and one cannot say of her that she is 
dancer or mime. She can be both, and her vivid imagina- 
tion makes exquisite pictures of the theme she has in mind. 
Two new numbers, Saturnalia and Tristan were on her 
program, which was made up for the most part of old 
favorites, applauded at each of Miss Enters’ entrances. 

Juan Pulido 

The Gallo Theater was crowded on Sunday evening, No 
vember 18, to greet the initial appearance here of Juan 
Pulido, Spanish baritone, in a program of Spanish songs 
song of the various provinces of his country. Many of 
these were sung for the first time. The only drawback 
about the recital seemed be so strong a similarity between 
the songs, that is too much one color, that tended toward 
monotoy. Mr. \Pulido, however, held the interest and ad- 
miraticn of his large audience throughout by excellent 
singing. He is the possessor of a voice of beautiful 
quality and wide range which he uses with much taste. 
There was no forcing or scooping, but really commendable 
singing that easily won warm applause and a number of 
encores, which he merited. Mr. Pulido should be heard 
more often. One would like to hear him in a varied pro 
gram. B. Gagliano was at the piano. 


Dr. Carl es Schubert 


Dr. William C. Carl gave a Schubert program at the First 
Presbyterian Church on the evening of November 18 in 
recognition of the Schubert Centenary which fell on the day 
following, November 19. The church was crowded and the 
service one of the most beautiful of the many which Dr. 
Carl has given with the soloists of the church and the Motet 
Choir, he himself as usual playing the accompaniment and 
directing. 

The soloists of the church who appeared on this occasion 
were: Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; Ernest 

ris, tenor, and Edgar Schofield, bass. There was one 
additional soloist, Herman Dworkin, tenor. The musical 
program consisted of Schubert’s setting of the Twenty-third 
Psalm for women’s voices and Schubert’s E flat mass. As 
prelude, Dr. Carl played the first movement of Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, and as postlude, Schubert’s March 
Solennelle. The singing of Schubert’s beautiful music was 
exquisitely done by Dr. Carl’s well-balanced Motet Choir 
In the music of the Twenty-third Psalm the women’s voices, 
unaccompanied, blended beautifully, and there was delicacy 
of nuance which revealed the depth of Schubert’s emotional 
inspiration in this work in a manner that it would be dif- 
ficult to excel. The mass was sung with body of tone and 
also with dynamic nuance. There were some lovely pianis- 
simos which would certainly have charmed the composer 
himself, and the intonation throughout was perfect. 

At the morning service the music was also selected from 
Schubert. The andante movement from the Unfinished 
Symphony and the March Heroique served as a prelude and 
postlude. The other numbers were: Sanctus from the Mass 
in B flat, The Song of Miriam, and the Ave Maria. At the 
evening service Dr. Howard Duffield made an introductory 
address concerning Schubert that was so masterly, so un 
exaggerated and so informative that it should be preserved 
in print. The doctor, however, spoke without notes and it 
is probable that his address was not written down. He 
brought out unusually well the fact that such a man as 
Schubert is far more a world conqueror than the warrior 
who goes forth with the machinery of war at his back to 
conquer new worlds. He also emphasized the fact that there 
are few people in this world who give to humanity sweet- 
ness and light, and that Schubert was one of those who did 
so lavishly and instinctively from his earliest years until 
his death. 

Dr. Carl has done a valuable work in giving much music 
of the highest order at his church services, but it is doubtful 
if he ever did anything more fitting than this Schubert 
Memorial. 


OBITUARY 


OLGA BROUNOFF 
Olga Brounoff, only daughter of the late Platon Brounoff, 
a musical show-girl, not long ago with the Rio Rita com- 
pany, died at her mother’s home, Central Park West, on 
November 14. She had not been well since an operation 
some years ago. Last summer, with her vocal instructor, 
Rosalie Miller, she went to Europe, a well-known musical 
Macenas financing the trip. She was a very attractive young 
woman, of the slender, brunet type, and had a fine soprano 

voice. Her mother and brother survive, 


MATTIA BATTISTINI 
Died November 7, at Rieti, near Rome, Italy. A special 
article on the noted baritone, by Cesar Saerchinger, will be 
found on page 41 of this issue. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos. He has been engaged for two 
other appearances with the same company 


How Charles Hackett Became a Singer 


There is much talk nowadays about fostering American 
talent and helping young American artists, and of how 
foreign singers are given preference in our important 
musical organizations. Most of this is simply “patter,” 
hut there is perhaps some ground for it because there 1s 
a glamour about foreigners which lends itself more readily 
to publicity. But if we stop and think, we must realize 
that the personnel of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
one of the premier companies of the world, is made up for 
the most part of American artists, who have fame 
abroad and at home. 

Prominent among these stands Hackett, lyric 
tenor, who has won a meed of has gained for 
him world-wide renown. Personally he is an unassuming 
young gentleman, and at a casual meeting, would 
immediately “size him up,” so to speak, as a representative 
man—and thereby hangs a tale 

After Mr. Hackett finished his schooling, he took a situ 
ition with the Eastern Bridge Company of Worcester, 
Mass., his former home, where his business was to compute 
logarithms, etc.;: which was, however, 
beyond him, for then his mind 
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“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”"—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.””— 
New York Herald (Paris). 











not on making a success in the business world, but on how 
he could get an opportunity as church soloist, and eventu 
ally gravitate into concert work. He tried conscientiously 
to succeed in what he was doing, but it was only as a 
means to the end that he might make money enough to 
his singing lessons. He thought he camou 
successfully, until one day the chief engincer 
an austere gentleman, called him into his private office 
and told him that he was him a favor In 
great excitement, his thoughts centered on a raise of salary, 
vhich seemed the only favor which could be handed to him 
and which meant more singing lessons, Hackett said, “Well, 
what are you going to do?” The answer was, “Hackett, 
| am going to fire you Saturday.” 
‘In vain I protested and told him that far from being 
a favor, it was a calamity, and that I needed the money 
continue my vocal studies, only to meet with this come 
back: ‘Hackett, that is just the trouble: your | 
right, on the average, but you have no 
you are not interested. When you are 
working away at your drawings and there comes a pause, 
waiting for the ink to dry, instead of visualizing a 
great bridge or building, you're thinking about some con 
ert at which going to sing It’s no use, you're 
fired and the you leave and devote all time 
to music, the sooner you will become that upon which your 
artist.’ 
said Mr. Hackett, 
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Yeatman Griffith Artist Wins Ovation in 
Shreveport 


Florence Brock, coloratura soprano of Shreveport, La., 
who has been studying and coaching with Yeatman Grif- 
fith of New York City for the past two seasons returned to 
Shreveport for a recital, October 2, and achieved a 


song 


FLORENCE BROCK 


brilliant success. Her program included arias from 
by Meyerbeer and Rimsky-Korsakoff, also songs by 
latti, P. Paradesi, G. Dupare, Vidai, and 
maninoff. 
Said the 
friends of 


operas 
Scar 


Legrenzi, Rach 


Shreveport Journal, October 3: “Shreveport 
Florence Brock and music lovers who attended 
the concert given by this young Shreveport artist in the 
ballroom of the Washington Hotel, Tuesday evening, were 
charmed throughout by her artistic program. This was 
Miss Brock’s first public concert since studying in New 
York, and she captivated the hearts of her audience with 
her first number and the audience expressed whole-hearted 
approval of each offering by storms of applause. Miss 
Brock has a coloratura soprano wide range which 
fully tested Tuesday evening. There is a melody as 
well as art in her that charms her hearers. Miss 
Brock was showered with congratulations following her 
first public concert. She will leave the latter part of the 
week for New York to continue her studies under Yeat- 
man Griffith one of the ablest vocal instructors in the 
country.” 


voice of 
Was 


voice 


rhe critic of the Shreveport Times stated: “The concerto 
of Florence Brock afforded great pleasure to the friends 
and music lovers who had been anxious to hear Miss Brock 
since studying in New York. The numbers were well 
chosen without the hackneyed assortment usually expected 
of a coloratura soprano. With the first group, a collection 
of seventeenth and early eighteenth century songs, she 
aroused the enthusiasm of her hearers that 
enthusiasm throughout the program.” 


and retained 


N. Y. School of Music and Arts 698th Concert 

November 1, the 698th pupils’ concert of the New York 
School of Music and Arts, Leech Sterner, director, 
offered twenty-two numbers, vocal, violin and piano music 
Dorothea Miller, Dounia Rutenberg, Vincent Aita and 
George Vanson shone as solo pianists in works by Mac 
Dowell, Debussy, Martucci, Saint-Saéns and Chopin. Knight 
Prophett and William Sinnott are new tenors, who showed 
splendid voices in Meyerbeer and Leoncavallo 
Others who appeared with credit were Edith Goss, Margaret 
Noonan, Antoinette Klein, Sydney Halperin, Margaret Too- 
hey, Isabelle Carey, Evan Williams and Morris Ohre. 
Alice Davis was at the piano, and the large audience mani- 
fested much pleasure in the performance, as well as enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful new quarters of the school oS 
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Alexander McCurdy Wins Praise 
\lexander McCurdy, organist of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, won the enthusiastic praise of the 
critics when he appeared as soloist before the National 
Association of Organists in convention at Portland, Me., 
late in the summer. Mr. McCurdy’s performance of a 
program that included a number of concert works drew th« 
following comment from Anna Carey Bock, critic of the 
Portland Press-Herald: “Alexander McCurdy, although 
in his early twenties, is already one of the most noted con 
cert organists of the day.” The News said: “Mr. Me 
Curdy showed himself a master of colorful orchestration 
and unusual technic, and a stylist in interpretation. His 
technical equipment is startling in its brilliance and dash.” 
Mr. McCurdy gave a concert during the summer at 
Temple Emanu-El in San Francisco, and before the Music 
Club of Westerly, R. I. He has been engaged to open the 
organ at Mt. Holly Methodist Church on November 20, and 
will present the Mozart Requiem at St. James Church 


Parker Studio 


ALEXANDER McCURDY 

Philadelphia, on December 2, with S. Wesley Sears, con 
ductor. At his own church Mr. McCurdy has scheduled 
an imposing program of choral music, including a perform 
ance of Elijah, the Brahms Requiem, and a Bach Mass. He 
is a student of Lynnwood Farnam at the Curtis Institute of 


Music 


Morrill Pupils 


Activities of Laura E. 
Jessie Pamplin recently sang over station WOV, Boston 
She was heard in one solo group and in three groups with 
Mrs. Henry Hadley, assisted by Mr. Hadley at the piano 
Eugenie Besnier, French soprano, is appearing in a head 
liner act in Loew’s theaters throughout the South, after 
having fulfilled a five weeks’.engagement in and near New 
York and Boston 
Robert Sherwood, 
On November 4 he 
cellist. 
Anna Helmke is singing in a 
and also is doing concert work 
Frances Perrin Eberlein is busy this month fulfilling con 
cert engagements in Concord, Brookline and Boston, Mass 
Helen Brown has resumed singing in a Broadway church 
The above artists are all pupils of Laura E. Morrill. 


is doing concert work in Boston. 


Patton Weaver, 


tenor, 
appeared with Marjorie 


church, 


Bloomfield, N. J., 


Tea in Paris 
(From the New York Herald, Paris, October 30) 
Mrs. Leonard Liebling entertained at tea on Sunday in 
honor of her daughter, Viva Liebling. Among the young 
people present were: Mlle. Simone Reutlenger, Miss Alice 
Virginia Clark, Miss Harriet MacSchuler, Miss Mary Mc 
Cord, Miss G. Bernard, Mme. Haider-Bey, M. Roger Gou 
pelliére, M. Ivon Courcoux, Dr. Stephan Fourneau, M 
Roger Petit and M. Alfonso Figeroa. 


Activities of Lucile Lawrence 
concert given by 
New York, on 
leave for a two 
Florida, Alabama, 
Harp Quintette 
Marietta Bitter, 
Eleanor Shaffner 
on December 14. 


Lucile Lawrence, harpist, played at the 
the Pro Musica Society in Town Hall, 
November 4. On November 25 she will 
weeks’ tour of the South, appearing in 
Tennessee and Kentucky. The Lawrence 
Lucile Lawrence, founder-director ; 
Grace Weymer, Thurema Sokol and 
will give a concert in Newark, N. J., 


Homer on Extensive Tour 

the concert stage this season 

has been able to under 

time she has reared 

will accompany her 
assis stant soloist on 
Homer’s repertory 

Sidney 


Louise Homer is returning to 
for a more extensive tour than she 
take for several years, during which 
two gifted daughters, one of whom 
mother this season, the other acting as 
some of the programs. Included in Mme 
will be several numbers composed by her husband, 
Homer. 
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Choral Singing, in School and College 
By Dr. Hollis Dann 
of New York University 
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Rich and poor, old and young, illiterate, 
universal medium of 
sing. A few years ago in one of the grade 
innati I wit amazing demonstration by 
foreign-bort from sixteen 
, gathered in a public school auditorium. Every 
hildren had landed in the United States since 
They represented nine nationalities 
ho-Slovakia, Sweden, Poland, 
After saluting the flag and 
English, one group after an 
his unique program evoked 
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essed an 
children eight to 
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summer 
Ti Germany, Italy, ( zec 
Rumania, Holland and 
singing “America” in broken 
other sang their native songs. 17 
in me a conflict of emotional reactions—admiration for their 
perfect memory of both words and music, although trained 
in widely schools and homes, tears and sympathy 
following songs, laughter at the lighter 
especially by the French group—above all a feeling of shame 
agrin that any group of American adults, similarly 
ituated, would failed utterly 
We have no which all children know and which 
they might sing te wherever they go. American chil 
dren or American similarly situated would be helpless, 
knowing neither wi nor music. A list of choice 
to be taught from to year to every child in the public 
schools, should be agreed upon by the Supervisors’ National 
Conference and every child in the land given a chance to 
know them. Then the songs would carry over into adult 
life, as they do in Europe. Any group of Welsh men and 
women, for example, will hymns and folk songs by the 
entirely from memory and in four parts, with thrilling 
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APPEAL OF Group SINGING 
group singing makes a universal appeal, whether 
it be by professional or amateur choirs. We are amazed and 
delighted with the wonderful singing of the Prague Choir, 
of eighty-five teachers and college professors, and charmed 
with the art of the incomparable English Singers; we are 
thrilled also by the singing of a chorus of Welsh miners 
a Glasgow choir of amateurs, a picturesque group of Russian 
or Czecho-Slovakian peasants, a fine church choir, hundreds 
of people singing a familiar hymn, a group of children or 
adults singing Christmas Carols, a Rotary Club affair, a 
family group, and the singing of a great oratorio chorus. 
There is no limit to the artistic heights which may be at 
tained organized chorus, to the enjoyment of in 
formal group singing. 


FARMERS’ ROAp 


Superior 


by an 


SON( 


district in East London are 
joined together, each looking 
exactly like its neighbor. Here we found the Farmers 
Road Grade School We had heard a lot about the Farm 
ers’ Road Girls’ Presently the choir grouped 
on one side of a big room which seemed to combine a hall 
way, gymnasium, cloakroom, and auditorium without seats 
The sixty singers were mostly little girls from nine to thir 
teen, a few from fourteen to sixteen years. Before them 
stood their leader, Margaret Nichols, one of the grade 
teachers. The children began to sing. For forty minutes 
ve listened in wonder and amazement—exquisite tone, beauti 
ful shading and phrasing, balance and diction that seemed 
perfect. The music included Elgar’s Snow and other 
tions supposedly beyond the comprehension of children. All 
with feeling and—judging from the atmosphere, 
facial expression and general effect—with full understanding. 
Charmed with this unique organization, I spent a week in 
the school—with evening from Miss Nichols. The 
wonderful singing were gradually discovered 
person of Mar 
effective coordination. 
reading and music coordinated 
Right habits of posture, deep breathing and relaxa 
fixed by daily practice under the direction of the 
supervisor of Correct pronunciation and distinct 
enunciation, with particular attention to the pitch and quality 
of voice, were acquired in oral reading and frequent delivery 
of memory Thus correct vocal habits were 
formed. These hal applied in the daily classroom lessons 
in music, eliminated most of the usual difficulties in diction, 
breath control and tone quality. Given aggea posture, active 
relaxation, deep breathing, good diction, unrestricted and 
well-modulated speech, the singing voice Boer seer normally 
and beautifully. Indeed, these habits permitting the voice to 
function without physical effort or interference, are the 
obiectives of the teaching of 
Margaret Nichols has written 
t egeey of Children’s ( 
ome an authority on the subject.) 
director of hygiene and 
t Farmers’ Road School 
the Graystoke Normal College, I later 
was again impressed by the 
elementary school, particularly 
having many mmon. It is a 
tremendous potential power of subject coor 
be effectively utilized 
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in our public schools 
THE OrGANIzED CHorvus 

The aim of this paper is to consider the organization and 
direction of the chorus in American schools =x- 
cellent material is available in every grade school, every high 
school every normal every college and university. 
hildhood and youth everywhere are ready and eager to sing 
when favorable opportunity is offered. Then why are 
superior choirs so rare? Why is the average chorus lacking 


1 
selected 


school, 


group singing. 
share 
expression. All the 


in beauty of tone and diction? Why the poor attack and 
release, the unsatisfactory tempos, the absence of intelligent 
phrasing and tone color, and, above all, why do our choruses 
sing so much cheap and unworthy music 

Choral standards are improving; <n 
more favorable than they were twenty years ago. But the 
improvement is too slow—unnecessarily slow. Certain 
detinite, absolutely necessary steps should be taken to bring 
about higher standards, and to produce infinitely better 
results. The principal cause of poor choral singing and the 
resulting lack of interest and enthusiasm shown by both 
singers and listeners are not difficult to discover. Every 
item of the indictment points to the cause. 

TONE QUALITY 

Beauty of tone is possible only when the voice is properly 
used, when the good vocal habits are present, such as proper 
posture, breathing, relaxed jaw, tongue, and lips, equalization 
of vowels and proper pronunciation of consonants, when the 
tone is not forced, and when the high ideal of tonal beauty 
is kept constantly before the chorus. The source of strength, 
or weakness, of all these virtues, or faults, is the conductor. 
It is absolutely essential, therefore, that the successful choral 
conductor shall be equipped to solve the many complex vocal 
problems present in every chorus. 

A definite knowledge of the capacity and the limitations 
of the adolescent voice, especially of the basses and tenors, 
and the skill properly to handle them, is indispensable to 
the maintenance of good tone quality and to the intelligent 
selection of music. The ability to classify voices properly 

necessity, and the courage and determination to assign 
each voice to its proper part regardless of a shortage of 
altos, tenors. or second basses, is equally essential. The 
ability to recognize tenors, plus the skill to teach them to 
cover the upper tones and safely to use the upper voice, is 
an especially vital part of the conductor’s equipment. No 
man or woman is fit to conduct a school chorus without 
a reasonable degree of skill in this most important and most 
neglected phase of the conductor’s training; no conductor 
may hope to reach a high standard of choral singing by 
untrained voices without this vocal equipment. Expressive 
singing, atmosphere, tone color, cannot be secured without 
comparatively good tone production. 

DictTIon 


are much 


much to be desired in the 
vowels, treatment of diphthongs and articulation 
of consonants, but particularly in attaining naturalness in 
the singing of words. Artistic choral singing is impossible 
without satisfactory diction. Therefore the ability to read 
and interpret the text correctly and effectively, with a pleas- 
ing and well-modulated voice, together with a working 
knowledge of the language as applied to singing, is a neces- 
sity for the successful choral conductor. Especially helpful 
in school and college is coordination by the department of 
music with the departments of reading and English. There 
very close relation between speech and song; each may 
render invaluable aid to the other 

Misuse of vowels and consonants is 
The effect is even worse in singing, since singing is 
tained tone. Singing in a flat, unmusical vowel sound, at- 
tempting to sing an unsingable consonant or ruining the 
diction by careless, indistinct pronunciation, make superior 
choral singing impossible; yet these faults are glaringly 
present in most of our school choruses. It is imperative 
that more attention be given to proper delivery and interpre- 
tation of the text. 


The ordinary chorus leaves 


singing of 


isa 


bad enough in speech. 
sus- 


CHORAL PROBLEMS 


The a orchestra has forged ahead of the chorus 
during the last decade, principally for three reasons. First, 
the increasing number of professional symphony orchestras 
has set high standards and ideals which serve as a constant 

the orchestra; second, as soon as the player can 
instrument the question of tone quality is 
instrument itself. The problems of 
tone production, which are present in every school chorus, 
are difficult and complex, demanding of the conductor a 
practical knowledge of the child voice and the adolescent 
voice, as well as the ability to classify and train adult voices. 
This equipment alone requires years of study. Third, the 
chorus must interpret two languages. The difficulties pre- 
sented by the music are augmented by the infinite number 
of subtle and el difficulties inherent in the text—atmos- 
phere, mood, emotional expression, and avoidance of the 
many vocal habits which injure tone quality and prevent 
satisfactory delivery of the text. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the chief trouble 
with choral singing in the United States is lack of capable 
conductors. Leadership requiring broad musical background 
and sound musicianship and demanding all the musical in- 
telligence, feeling, good taste and power of interpretation 
that is required of the individual singer, is entrusted to 
young men and women lacking these essentials. They at- 
tempt a musician’s job without the musician’s equipment. 
Small wonder that the chorus is mediocre or worse, and 
that the public interest wanes. 
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Superior ConpucTor-—SUPERIOR CHORUS 
Whenever an efficient choral conductor is at work, superior 
cl oral singing will be found; and wherever such singing is 
ea rd, interest and enthusiasm are quite as great as for the 
orchestra. Vogt produced the Mendelssohn Choir; Chris- 
iansen, the St. Olaf Choir; Williamson, the Dayton Choir; 
Ale xander, the Ypsilanti Choir; Davison, the Harvard Glee 
Club; Noble, the St. Thomas Choir; Townsend, the Friends 
of Music Chorus; Lutkin, the Northwestern University A 


Cappella Choir; Margaret Nichols, the Farmers’ Road 
Choir—to mention only a few outstanding groups of their 
type. Any man or woman with a capacity for leadership 
and musicianship, plus the right sort of training, can develop 
a superior chorus from available untrained voices, anywhere. 
Fortunately there is no lack of young men and women 
possessing these qualifications. Fortunately, also, and con- 
trary toa popular notion, capable conductors can be “made.” 

They are not all “born” conductors—not all Toscaninis. All 
good pianists are not Hofmanns. Genius is not a necessary 
qualification. Several years’ experience with university 
students taking courses in choral conducting has demon- 
strated to my satisfaction that a bright, musical young man 
with a forceful and magnetite personality may become a 
successful choral conductor. 

It is hardly necessary to explain, however, that the technic 
of conducting is only a small part of his education. He 
must be expert in sight reading and dictation, strong in 
theory (including harmony, and counterpoint), form and 
analysis, orchestration, music history and appreciation. He 
must play the piano and sing intelligently. Practical knowl- 
edge of voice production, including the child voice and 
adolescent voice, is an absolute necessity. The voice train- 
ing must include English, French, German and Italian dic- 
tion. General academic training, including college English, 
Public Speaking and courses in Education—Educational 
Psychology, Sociology, Principles of Education and Methods 
of Teaching—are necessary, not only for practical use, but 
also to meet State requirements. 

Paralleling and supplementing all these subjects, and ex- 
tending over several years, is regular required attendance at 
symphony concerts, recitals, distinctive choir services, and 
choral concerts. The greatest educating force in music is 
music itself. Particularly helpful to the student of conduct- 
ing is the privilege of seeing great conductors in action. 
Our students at New York University this year attended at 
least twenty Philharmonic Orchestra concerts, conducted by 
Mengelberg and Toscanini, and the Friends of Music series 
conducted by Bodansky. Without doubt, the university or 
conservatory functioning with a capable faculty and a com- 
prehensive, well-balanced course covering not less than four 
years of post high school work, can develop successful choral 
conductors. 

SCHOOLS FOR CONDUCTORS 

Several schools for choral conductors are functioning. 
Northwestern University has an excellent course under the 
direction of Dr. Peter Lutkin; John Finley Williamson is 
conducting an attractive course at Dayton, Ohio; Prof. 
Stoessel personally conducts courses at Washington Square 
College, New York University; a degree course, described 
above, is functioning in the School of Education, New York 
University, under the direction of the writer. Meeting a 
real and urgent need, other colleges and universities will 
no doubt offer this training. Several summer schools meet 
the needs of conductors in service who cannot afford to give 
up their work and attend school during the academic year. 
By majoring in conducting at a summer session, much can 
be accomplished. Columbia’ University’s summer session 
includes a course in conducting; and New York University 
offers both elementary and advanced courses, including a 
special intensive course for experienced conductors. Wher- 
ever possible, summer schools of music in all sections of the 
United States should provide training for conductors. 

The Musical Competition Festival is an exceedingly valu- 
able school for conductors, both choral and orchestral. In 
Great Britain these festivals now reach every section, almost 
every village. The splendid choral singing of elementary 
school choirs at the English Competition Festivals has devel- 
oped in British elementary schools, in spite of the absence 
of music supervision, principally as a result of these festi- 
vals. In certain parts of the United States and Canada, the 
steady and rapid improvement of choral singing is largely 
due to the annual competition festival. 

THe Manitosa FEstTIvAL 

Dr. Tertius T. Noble has been one of the judges at the 
Manitoba Festival, held at Winnipeg, every year since the 
first meeting eight years ago. His story of the marvelous 
improvement in choral singing and in many other forms 
of vocal and instrumental music, is intensely interesting and 
significant. Granville Bantock, eminent English composer, 
was one of the judges at the 1927 festival at Winnipeg. 
He was surprised and delighted at the artistic singing, de- 
claring that the results compared favorably with the finest 
singing in the English festivals. 

Dr. Noble pictures the interest, enthusiasm, and musical 
discrimination of audiences and contestants attending from 
a radius of more than one hundred miles, and attributes the 
really wonderful improvement almost entirely to the Annual 
Competition Festival. The radical improvement in tonal 
quality, interpretation and general excellence is due pri- 
marily, of course, to better teaching and conducting. Good, 
bad and indifferent teachers and conductors hear each other’s 
choruses, glee clubs, quartets, trios, orchestras, bands, and 
vocal and instrumental solos, during an entire week and 
learn from the judges where they excel and where they fail 

a wonderful school for the conductor. 

Similar situations exist in many centers in the United 
States. Acting as judge, the writer was impressed with 
the excellence of the competitions at Emporia and Pittsburg 
(Kansas), Springfield (Missouri), Lima, Youngstown and 
Columbus (Ohio), Wilkes-Barre, Scranton and Hazelton 
(Pennsylvania), and elsewhere. The competition festival 
movement is growing so fast in the United States that it is 
difficult to keep informed concerning new festivals. The 
potential power "of the competition festival for the promotion 
of music in general and for the government of the teacher 
and conductor in particular is tremendous. 


OBSERVING GREAT CONDUCTORS 
One of the best ways to learn conducting is to sing in a 


chorus under an expert conductor and to watch him in 
action. A young student in music, in Boston, I was for- 
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tunate to be two years under Carl Zerrahn, conductor of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, a season in a selected chorus 
conducted by Georg Henschel, and another season singing 
in the great Wagner Festival Chorus under Sharland, and 
in the week of concerts under Theodore Thomas. It was 
my privilege also to study Mr. Henschel’s conducting at 
the weekly Boston Sy mphony Concerts, and almost nightly 
during the opera season to observe excellent conducting and 
listen to the incomparable singing of a great array of opera 
stars—Christine Nilsson, Sembrich, Fursch-Madi, Del Puente 
and Tamagno, with Abbey and Grau in the Boston Theater ; 
and Patti, Gerster, Schalchi, Galassi, and Campanini with 
the Mapleson Company in the Globe Theater. We music 
students partially earned our dollar front seat at the top 
of the house by standing in one line an hour and then sprint- 
ing up several flights. 

Attendance at numerous recitals and concerts, including 
the highly artistic recitals by Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel, 
supplemented the choral singing and the opera. It seems to 
me now that the educational value of this watching and 
listening was at least equal to the benefit received in a class- 
room and private studio. One is hopelessly incomplete and 
inadequate without the other. Neither private nor class in- 
struction, nor any other substitute, can provide the necessary 
background for sound musicianship which is attainable 
through the hearing of much good music adequately and 
artistically rendered. . 

ae 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
E. S. Pitcher, president, Auburn, Me. 


The directors held several meetings in Chicago last April 
at which many plans for the 1929 Conference were outlined. 
It has been decided to meet at Philadelphia, March 13, 14, 
15, 1929. Very satisfactory arrangements have been made 
with the management of the new Benjamin Franklin and 
that large hotel will be headquarters for the Conference. 
The excellent arrangements have been made with the hotel 
management by a special committee consisting of Messrs. 
Lindsay, Whittemore, Rosenberry and Wells. 

The program committee is working on the details of the 
plans for the meeting and will be ready to report on this 
very soon, 

The membership campaign is in charge of the first vice- 
president, Claude Rosenberry, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; the list of state chairmen is 
being completed and an intensive campaign for membership 
will be begun at an early date. 

Many letters from prominent members of the Conference 
have been received by the president, pledging active and 
enthusiastic support; and the Philadelphia meeting will 
surely be bigger and better than ever. 

The following committees for the current year are an- 
nounced: The Advisory Board (appointed by the president) 
—Dr. V. L. Rebmann, Yonkers, N. Y. James D. Price, 
Hartford, Conn.; Albert Edmund Brown, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
George Abbott, Elmira, N. Y.; Harry Whittemore, West 
Somerville, Mass.; Finance—Clarence Wells, chairman, 
Orange, N. J.; R. A. L. Smith, Newark, N. J.; Walter But- 
terfield, Providence, R. 1.; Publicity-—Pauline A. Meyer, 
chairman, Cortland, N. Y.; Ralph Winslow, Albany, N. Y.; 
Agnes Garland, Montpelier, Vt Statistics—Claude Rosen- 
berry, chairman, Harrisburg, pi ; Dr. Victor L. R. Reb- 
mann, Yonkers, N. Y.; W he ” Butterfield, Providence, 
x. be Auditing-—Robert Howard, chairman, Passaic, I oe 
Warren F. Acker, Allentown, Pa.; Albert G. Cullum, Yon- 
kers, N. Y.; Program—T he president, E. S. Pitcher, chair- 
man, Auburn, Me.; Ralph L. Baldwin, Hartford, Conn.; 
Francis Findlay, Boston, Mass.; George L. Lindsay, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg, Pa.; Local 
Arrangements—George L. Lindsay, chairman, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Harry E. Whittemore, West Somerville, Mass. ; Cath- 
erine Zisgen, Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. Frances E. Clark, Cam- 
den, N. Bruce A. Carey, Philadelphia, Pa.; George T. 
Goldthwaite, Berlin, N. H.; Legislation—Ralph L. Baldwin, 
chairman, Hartford, Conn.; Peter W. Dykema, New York 
City ; Louise Westwood, Newark, N. J.; Transportation— 
Mark A. Davis, chairman, West Hartford, Conn.; George 
E. Frey, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. Marion Dorward, South Man- 
chester, Conn. 
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Piano Class Teaching in Public Schools 


The following resolutions were adopted by Julia E. 
Broughton’s Normal Class in Piano Class Teaching at the 
Department of Music Education, New York University, at 
the close of the 1928 summer session, the group including 
piano teachers, public school teachers of vocal music, and 
orga anists, and ranging from students acquiring methods 
in piano teaching to individuals who are the heads of piano 
departments in colleges: 

1. Classes should be small, 
more than twelve pupils. 

2. Piano teachers must be specially trained for this 
work. They must have a thorough musical and technical 
foundation, together with organizing ability. 

3. We consider the “vocal approach” impractical be- 
cause the material suitable for piano study is out of the 
range of the child’s singing voice. We recommend the use 
of any standard up-to-date instruction book for piano. We 
realize that the child must be taught from the piano stand- 
point at the very beginning. Lots of simple, attractive ma- 
terial is essential. Pupils should be properly graded in 
different classes, according to ability. 

4. Portable keyboards with action similar to the piano 
are best, paper keyboards may be used for a few weeks 
as a substitute if other keyboards are not available. One 
piano is sufficient. 

5. We recognize that “pleasant firmness” is necessary, 
and that discipline is most essential. This is best attained 
by keeping all the children busy all the time, doing actual 
group work, and not giving short individual lessons. Even 
when assisting the individual pupil, the class as a whole 
must receive the benefit of the instruction. 

6. We recommend that the public school piano teacher 


with not less than four or 


cooperate with the music supervisor so that both may use 
the same terminology in their respective classes. 
7. It has been proved that school piano classes, when 
properly conducted, afford a preparation for further study 
with the private teacher whose enrollment of pupils is 
thereby increased. 

8. Finally, we recommend that piano classes become a 
part of the public school system, with teachers employed by 
the school board, so that each child may be granted the 
privilege of studying piano for two years while attending 
the lower grades. 

(Signed) Elizabeth Baron, 
Curtis, North Charleston, S. C.; 
fast, Me.; Wilma Doig, Gunnison, 
ing, Pa.; Margaret Dunn, 
burke, Columbus, Ga. ; 


Rutherford, N. Ada 
Frederick Chapman, Bel- 
Col.; Rhea Drexel, Read- 
Pottsville, Pa.; Fannie Funder- 
Margaret Gilbert, Huntington, Pa. ; 
Eleanor Honeyman, Norristown, Pa.; Ethel McCarthy, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Dorothy Ossre, Morristown, N. J.; Ethel 
Phelps, Worcester, Mass.; Frances Schwamm, New York, 
N. Y.; Ruth Sullivan, Rochester, N. Y.; Sara Tobias, 
Rethlehem, Pa., and Janet Wolodarsky, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* * * 
The Music Section of the New York “Southern 
Zone” Meets 

The Southern District of the New York State Teachers, 
4,500 strong, met at Ithaca on November 9 and 10. The 
meetings of the Departments of Public School Music were 
enthusiastic and several hundred teachers attended. The 
general chairman was Thomas L. Gillespie, Director of 
Music at Endicott, N. Y., the local chairman, Laura Bryant. 
The following programs were given Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning : 

Vocal Section—Chorus, mixed voices (600), Ithaca High 
School, Laura Bryant, conductor, Ethel Barker Torbert, as- 
sistant, Edith Kimple, accompanist; Hymns—Integer Vitae, 
Ged Is Our Refuge, Fleming; Day By Day the Manna Fell, 
Gottschalk ; The Lord is My Shepherd, Koschat; St. Aelred, 
Fierce Raged the Tempest, Dykes; Folk Songs—Cuban 
Tune, Under the Silver Star, arranged by Harvey W. 
Loomis; Russian Folk Tune, Song of the Volga Boatman, 
arranged for girls’ voices by Paul Bliss; Stz irlight, arranged 
for girls’ voices, Rubinstein: Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tann- 
hauser, Wagner : Opening Chorus from the Canata, On 
Shore and Sea, Sullivan. 

Girls’ Choral Club (Ithaca High School, Margaret But- 
ton, president)—Night, Rachmaninoff; The Lonely Pine, 
Rachmaninoff ; River, River (Chilian folk song), arranged 
by Clifford Page; Boys’ Glee Club (Ithaca High Schoo!) 
Robert Trapp, president )—School songs (an award of $5.00 
was given for the words of these songs; they were made 
by High School students)—A Toast; The Red and Gold, 
words by Robert Cushman, 717, music by Wm. Luton Wood, 
and Alumni Song, words by John Cornelius, '19, music by 
Wm. Lutton Wood, sung by Fred Vaughn, '24, and Glee 
Club; Football song, words by Laurence Burrows, ’30, 
music by Mrs. E. N. Burrows, Alma Mater, words by James 
Winslow, '07, Soldiers of the Captain, Spohr, and Winter 
Song, Bullard. 

Pauline A. Meyer, Director of Music, State Normal 
School, Cortland, N. Y., made an address on The “Why” 
of Grammar School Glee Clubs. A demonstration of glee 
club work by children frem the Practice Department of 
Cortland Normal School was given by Ruth E. Dowd, Cort- 
land Normal School, First Year Music: Curing Monotones 

method of procedure, demonstration by first year pupils, 
Ithaca. Fourth Year Music: Demonstration by four A 
grade pupils, Annie L. Skinner, director of music, Johnson 
City Public Schools. Fifth Year Music: Demonstration by 
fifth grade pupils. Address, The Aims in Music in the 
Schools in this State, Russell Carter, State Director of 
Music. 

Instrumental Section—Address, Appreciative Response to 
Music, Franklin Dunham, N. Y. City; Demonstration given 
by faculty and students of the Instrumental Music Depart- 
ment, Ithaca Public Schools; Faculty—Bernice H. Finch, 
director of department, violin and elementary orchestra; S. 
Carolyn Marsh, violin and senior orchestra; Eugenia 
Adamus, violin and Junior High School orchestra; Lester 
Bascom, band instruments, junior and senior bands. 

Demonstration of instrumental work by pupils from the 
Elmira Elementary Schools, William E. Biery, instructor; 
demonstration of instrumental work by pupils frorh the 
Endicott Elementary Schools, Thomas L. Gillespie, director 

"ae 
Teaching Children 

Children lose their enthusiasm quickly, and for this reason 
teaching must be made attractive to hold their attention and 
interest. Many of our failures in striving to instruct chil- 
dren are due to the fact that we try to adapt the children to 
the work instead of the work to the children. 

Young minds are so keen and receptive that much more 
can be done with them than is frequently realized if only 
the matter is taken strategically. A child’s future attitude 
and love for music can be developed and fostered or quite 
submerged by the tactics of his early instructors. A tire- 
some, tedious course of study in which he has no interest 
and with which he makes little progress is enough to kill 
his enthusiasm forever after. The right kind of music, pre- 
sented to him in the right way by the right teacher, is the 
secret of success in study. 

Very young children, say about six or seven, are in what 
we may term the sensory period, a period of rapid physical, 
rather than mental, growth in which the senses are very 
acute. These young minds are being stored with images, 
and one of their strongest powers at this stage is that of 
imitation. 

From this period children advance to what might be called 
the Associative Period, a period of mental, rather than 
physical, growth and a period wherein they associate their 
past thoughts and experiences as they were previously un- 
able to do. 

The next period is the adolescent period in which the child 
has developed new viewpoints, a sense of individuality and 
a sensitiveness and emotionalism hitherto lacking. This is 
again a period of rapid physical growth. Here a personal 
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Director of Music 
in the Public Schools 
of Greater New 
York, is a product 
of the New York 
public schools and 
the College of the 
City of New York. 
Ai an early age he 
studied with Aron- 
son, a pupil of 
Rubinstein, and has 
shown a marked 
talent for composi- 
tion. He entered the 
field of school music 
as a special teacher 
of music in the City 
of New York, to 
which position he 
was appointed in 1904. In 1908 he was appointed 
organist and teacher in charge of the music depart- 
ment at the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 
In 1911 he was appointed Assistant Director of Music 
to Dr. Rix, and upon the death of Dr. Rix was ap 
pomted Director of Music. He has given lecture 
courses at Adelphi College, Columbia University 
(extension) and Harvard University (extension) ; 
also special lecture work on school music at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and the American 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Ill. He has occupied 
the position of normal instructor at various summer 
schools and has recently received the appointment as 
head of the school music department and lecturer on 
the technic of study at the Institute of Musical Art, 
New York City. As an author and editor he is well 
known, having produced Assembly Songs for Every 
Occasion, also High School Songs fe w Every Occa 
sion, and many songs. In addition to his original 
compositions, which have enjoyed a very large sale 
and have made him a prominent figure in music pub- 
lishing circles, the large publishing houses for 
have made it a practice to call on him for 
advice and criticism. His work as the 
various choirs, choruses, glee clubs, and his pari-song 
arrangements have won him unstinted praise. Mr. 
Gartlan is joint editor of the Universal School Music 
Series, complete with cight books and edited by Walter 
Damrosch and Prof. Karl W. Gerhkins. (Photo © 
Underwood & Under 
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appeal is necessary in getting results from the child, and a 
realization should be kept in mind that the child, at this age, 
is naturally lazy, his strength not keeping 
ing physique. 

The characteristics, 
not accidental but 


up with his grow 


tendencies and nature of the 
run true to type and are 
epoch in the life flow. At a certain age 
quisitiveness of a certain type, 
quite natural and pardonable for them to show cruelty to 
animals or an instinct to steal. Not to know that these and 
hundreds of other characteristics are normal at certain stages 
is not to understand children. 

Some of these things may seem far 
subject of children’s orchestras, but it is only by a realiza 
tion of this background of child psychology that the chil 
dren’s interest and latent talent can be aroused and kept alive 
to the highest point. 


child are 
but a natura! 
they express in 
at another stage it may be 


removed from the 


* * * 
School Music Programs, Eastern Zone of the 


New York Teachers’ Association 


The eastern zone of the New York Teachers’ 
held its — meeting in Schenectady, N. Y., on October 
25 and 26. The music programs, under Supervisor of 
Music Kenneth G. Kelley, were favorably co mmented upon 
by those who attended. On Thursday morning, in Proctor’s 
Theater, a Boys’ Double Quartet, under the direction of 
Marguerite W. Schauffler of the Schenectady Department 
of High School Music, presented a program. Supervisor 
Kelley presented 400 Junior High School children at the 
State Theater. These children gave the choral Fantasie 
from Faust. On Friday morning, at Proctor’s Theater, th 
School Symphony Orchestra, composed of ninety players 
chosen from ejieven schools, under the direction of Mr. 
Kelley, also gave a program. 

At the State Theater the same morning a. special chorus 
of girls from the Schenectady High School Choral Clu), 
under the direction of Mrs. Schauffler, won praise for the 
charming rendition of Bendal’s The Lady of Shallot. In 
connection with their regular school work the children tm 
the schools attended the fine concert by the United State 
Marine Band in the State Theater on October 31. 

Mr. Kelley, supervisor of music, who began his duties in 
Schenectady this year, is meeting with fine 
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Fox Recreational Orchestra Folio, 
pieces, including marches, waltzes, 
overture novelettes, barcarolle, etc. 

The All Star Orchestral Folio, Volume I, containing 
compositions of distinctive and entertaining quality for 
all orchestras. Arrangements, composition and 
by J. S. Zamecnik. 

(Century Company, 


The Star of Dawn, by Orran Alexander. 
directions for organization, costuming, stage 
lighting, rehearsals and methods of production 
part for soprano, alto, tenor, 


eleven 
idyls for 


en 
aprice, 


score 


New York and Boston) 
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direction, 
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Seattle Symphony Plays 


Franck Work 


Given Under 


Also 


Minor Superbly 
Krueger's Leadership—Other Numbers 
Please Large Audience 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—The meert of the 
phony series, offering the Cesar Franck D minor symphony, 
was given at the Metropolitan Theater. While it is the 
expected thing that a capacity house should greet the opening 
night of the symphony season, it was gratifying, and a dis 
tinct compliment to the splendid musicianship ef Conductor 
Krueger, that there was no diminishing of numbers or en- 
thusiasm at this concert. The first children’s concert having 
been given, there remains but the first “Pop” concert to 
comp lete the full quota of first concerts, after which it may 
ve said that the season is in full sway 

The concert was opened with Dances from Prince Igor, 
of Borodin, which was given a delightful reading. It was 
concluded with Weber’s famous Oberon Overture which in 
its turn was vivaciously interpreted. But the Franck Sym 
phony deservedly the high light of the program. There 
is a fascination which the melodies of this work exert over 
one—the theme of the second movement, for instance, which 
refuses to be forgotten. And in this second movement Con 
cuctor Krueger made rhythmic nuances that 
was completely transported into other realms—realms 
into which only beautiful symphonic music can 
carry on Each movement in itself was gratifying, and as 

whole the symphony was superb. Especially to be com 
mended (if it is possible to choose any single section) were 
the French horn players, who performed flawlessly 

In keeping with his desire to offer the worthwhile in 
newer compositions, Mr. Krueger presented Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain, by De Falla, for piano and orchestra. 
Baron at the piano impressed her listene with a 
responsive technic, subservient to the musical requirements 
of the composition, and demonstrated again her abilities as 
an excellent artist. This is a work which should be heard 
again, and soon 

The Children’s Symphony program 
ng at the Orpheum Theatre, was an event of much joy and 
happiness to those who were able to gain admission, and of 
disappointment and tears to numbers of the children who wer 
due to lack of seating capacity. The concerts 
from one auditorium to another for this very 
reason, but evidently the cooperation of the schools of the 
city in boosting the program is going to make it 
to change auditoriums again. The program was devoted to 
works of Bach, Gretry, Schubert, Wagner, Sibelius and 
Bizet, while Mr. Krueger, in addition to his excellent inter 
p-etations, added to the keen enjoyment of his listeners with 
his charming manner of explaining the works in hand to thi 

Idren 


William J. Reddick Starts Busy Season 
William J. Reddick, who active in New Yort 


City during the past fifteen accompanist of th 
first rank and as a composer Ot a many successful 
and Negro spirituals, has reopened his New York 
studio, after a highly successful summer directing the music 
at Bay View, Mich. Mr. Reddick completed his sixth season 
in Michigan, and has been re-engaged for next season. Ther« 
he conducted a little symphony orchestra and a large chorus 
in addition to acting as Dean of the Music School, where an 
unusually large attendance was cigs for this seasot 

Mr. Reddick recently retired < ant conductor of 
Friends of Music Society his time 
direction of the Little 
mention has been made 
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iJ. REDDICK 


work but 
a teacher and coach at his studio. 
counterpoint and composition and coach 
a great deal of his time as well 
choir director of the Central 
held for the past 


Howe) will not devote all his time to this 
will continue his activity as 

Classes in piano, 
ing in song programs occupy 
work as and 
Church, a position he 


as his organist 
Presbyterian has 


ten years 


Galli-Curci for Orient 
Amelita Galli-Gurci is now making an extensive concert 
tour of America prior to returning to New York in January 


November 22, 1928 


for her regular number of appearances with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. In March, Mme. Galli-Gurci will leave 
for a tour of the Orient, on the completion of which she will 
have circled the globe, delighting the hearts of music-lovers 
in every land. 


Perfield Pedagogy Overcomes Difficulty 

Nellie Baldwin, pianist and teacher as well as a represen- 
tative of the Perfield Trinity Principle Pedagogy, with 
studios in South Orange, N. J., has a little pupil, Elizabeth 
3oag, who is accomplishing much musically these days. 
Only a short time ago, little Elizabeth, who is seven years 
old, was unable to sing a song or even carry a tune. There- 
fore she was left out of all the children’s songs at school. 
Now she is called upon for something special, for she has 
overcome her difficulty through musical study which co- 
ordinates the three educational ear, eye and touch 


senses 


Activities 
\mato has received word of the success scored 
Steel in The Merry Wives of Windsor in Hei- 
where the baritone has been engaged for: 
Heidelberg papers praise Mr. Steel's 
rehearsing Faust, Tales of 
On October 28 he went to 
given by Lady Beecham. 
with Mr. Amato for the 


Amato Studio 
Pasquale | 
DY Robert 
delberg, Germany, 
the entire season rhe 
voice and artistry He is now 
Hoffman, and Cosi fan tutti 
London to sing at an At Home 
Mr. Steel has working 
three 


been last 


years 


Artists Broadcasting 


announces that he has booked the fol 
lowing artists for radio appearances: Stuart Gracey, bari- 
tone, December 3; Mary Potter, contralto, December 17; 
Henry Clancy, tenor, January 21; Ruth Shaffner, soprano, 
February 11, and Kathryne soprano, March 11. The 
stations over which these artists will be heard are CKGW, 
Toronto; CFCF, Montreal; CFCA, Toronto; CJGC, Lon- 
don, and CKNC, Toronto 


Anderson 
Walter Anderson 


Ross, 


Cara Verson and Modern Music 

recital program is scarcely considered 
more modern compositions listed, 
know that Cara Verson was the 
program of modern music in 
Chicago. On this program nothing was older than Mac- 
Dowell, who occupied the place of the “Classic.” There 
were first performances of Szymanowski, Wladigeroff and 


Bartok. 
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RIEFFLIN “32m” 
ALBERT W. MEURER 
Steinway Hall, New York 


TENOR 
Chicago O Opera ' 
Mgt.: CiViIC CONCERT SERVICE, Inc. 
(Dema E. Harshbarger, Pres.) 
futination Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


Versatile Irene Beilman 


Lyric soprano, musical theorist, dramatic actress, in all 
three of which fields she is also a successful teacher, Irene 
Beilman is a striking example of artistic versatility. 

Miss Beilman studied voice culture with Mmes. Valeri 
and Lombardi, two well-known New York vocal teachers 
In harmony and counterpoint she was a pupil of the emi- 
nent theorist and author, Percy Goetschius, at the Institute 
of Musical Art in New York City. Her fine soprano voice 
is familiar to metropolitan radio audiences, and her attain- 
ments as an actress have been demonstrated in stock at the 
Little Theater and as leading woman for four years at the 
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Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn 
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Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 33 West 
42nd St., New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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G j CG LI , as Only Teacher 
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ber of the board of directors of Fay Baker Players, Inc., 
of New York. 

Miss Beilman accepts students in voice (specializing in the 
development of female voices), musical theory and dramatic 
art. She has arranged a special theory course suited to the GUILMAN ¥ ORGAN SCHOOL 
needs of singers, and a more extensive and detailed course 


for instrumental musicians. DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director. 


Nina: tlabauiie Shea tu Utila, Mok Thirtieth year. New features. Practical advantages. Each student receives 
Se gid ate : a cha : individual attention. Free Berolzheimer scholarships. Practice organs. 

“Showing a finished art in the presentation of her num- 
bers,” wrote the critic of the Lincoln State Journal on No- Send for new prospectus. 
vember 3, “a beautiful voice and an attractive personality, De. Cart I P if Pari ‘ . 
Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Fall Term October 9th. ¥. Cart hes returned rem Derm. . 17 East 11th St., New York. 
charmed her audience with her concert at the University 
Coliseum Friday night.” The reporter for that paper fur- 
ther declared that “Mme. Morgana sang with delightful 
vivacity and in clear tones of exquisite quality. Her open- 
ing group and the aria from Rigoletto were sung in Italian, 
the second group in French, and the third in English. Her 
closing number, from the Barber of Seville, was in Italian. a POE ee 
The artist was equally successful in selections from operas : - & jubling U 
in which she has achieved fame and in little songs of the P ie gwella sles! Uou 
lyric style, several of which were quite new to a Lincoln a mezzo-comt 
audience. It was noted that of the several famous singers 
who have appeared in local concerts within the year, Mme 
Morgana is the only one not provided with words of any of 
her songs. This lack of prop to the memory seemed to add 
to the freedom and spontaneity of the performance.” 

The enthusiasm of the reception given by the audience 
may be gauged from the fact that it was necessary for Miss 
Morgana to add four extra numbers to her program. 
































Music Without the Middleman of Improved Music Study 
Ernest Newman recently pointed out to readers of for Beginners 


the London Times that the sine qua non of the virtuoso 


was his ability to enchant an audience into believing that THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED— WHY? 


the music it heard was something caught up out of the air, 


as it were, not merely a third-hand product retailed from : * 
composer to player to hearer. r Normal Classes as follows:— MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, Hew York City 
Taney & Seema! Of [oeet Levee, a6 § cate Sk: polet, Bir KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold ADDA EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave, MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
trap A rata ‘He is a of a opr eg ag make Schoo! of Music, 93 Madison St., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Dec., Wichita, 6262 Oram Ave., Dailas, Tex. 
every difficulty look so easy that you believe, for the moment, Tiffin, O. ans. 
that you have only to go home and open the piano, and put ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., SEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- aS ima i to. 
your fingers on the keys, and the music will come of itself Ft. Worth, Texas. 4314 Vista Ter- lege, Sherman, Texas. ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
. We feel that one of the ordinary stages between the race, Chicago, Ill. 7 aene® 17 East 6th rot, Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
composer and the listener has been skipped, and the music ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Box ulsa, Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. = joy. of each year. 
is being not so much played to us as spontaneously generated.” 1244, St. Petersburg, Fla. August, Summer, Paris, France. 
? a 7 a Asheville, N. C. GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 = ty senee watts city. Madison 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Sowle Street, Amarillo, Tex. ‘ 


i ] Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1219 Garden 
Frederick Bristol Returns g ” ' Michigan State institute of Music, St» San Antonio, Tex. 


After spending the past five months in South America, anh A Se 201-10th Ave. N., Lansing, Mich. GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 4608 w. 
Frederick Bristol, pianist and lecturer on modern music, 4 HARRIET BACON MACBONALS, Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


> MRS. JEAN WARREN CARICK 13434 Detroit Avenue, gamers 
has returned to New York in time to fill his engagements TOS Eats soth St. Portland, Ore.’ 010" Belmont Ave.” Dallas, Tex.) SOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina 8t., 


here in the United States, Aug., Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif. 
i : hi i DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New Ud» . ’ 
Mr. Bristol played forty-five concerts while on his South York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Cline MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 Bast 11th 
American tour, playing in Venezuela, Curacao, Colombia, ton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Panama, Costa Rica and Peru. His programs included the 
works of American composers and modern music by such ‘ INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
composers as Honegger. pe 
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Universal Peace 
3y Arthur M. Abell 


_When, on August 27, the treaty for outlawing war was 
signed in Paris by fifteen nations, the prophecy of the first 
and third stanza of Evelyn Leeds-Cole’s Hymn, written in 
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1909, became fulfilled. They read: 
Brother of every clime 
Led by a hope sublime, 
All sheathe the sword; 
Long has the earth been rife 
With hate and deadly strife. 
Pledge we our heart and life 
For blest accord. 
Father in heaven we pray, 
Speed Thou the righteous day 
When war shali cease; 
When nations hand in hand 
O’er ev'ry sea and land 
In love before Thee stand 
Oh, grant Thy peace. 


These stirring words read as if they had been inspired 
by the fearful tragedy of the late war, but they were penned 
six years before the outbreak of hostilities. Mme. Leeds- 
Cole, who wrote both the words and the music of her 
lymn, has phage been a great peace advocate, and no one 
throughout the length and breadth of our country rejoices 
more over be signing of the |Paris treaty than she. Her 
Hymn is now sung in many of the public schools of nearly 
every state in the Union. The National Council for the 
Prevention of War of Washington, D. C., and the Pennsyl- 
ania Peace Society have been very active in distributing 
it throughout the country. Curiously enough, Baltimore, 
the birthplace of The Star Spangled Banner, is also the 
birthplace of this Hymn for Universal Peace. Mrs. Leeds- 
Cole is a native of Baltimore; she is the widow of Dr. 
Fdward Z. Cole, who was a prominent Baltimore physician 
and surgeon, and she is descended on her father’s side from 
a long line of Quakers closely related to the families of 
David Bispham, Frank Stockton, Mme. James Rush and 
Albert Leeds. A prominent member of her mother’s family, 
1 musician named Dietrich, was a close personal friend of 
Robert Schumann. Mme. Leeds-Cole, whose personal 
friendship I enjoy and esteem very highly, is a very cul- 
tured woman, and an accomplished pianist as well as a 
gifted composer. Her Hymn is written in E major. The 
air is appealing and can be sung by anyone as the range only 
ompasses an octave. The alto and tenor parts are also 
easy, while the bass is a little more difficult. An interlude, 
to be played after the third stanza, contains very effective 

iches of counterpoint, polyphony and modern harmonies, 
revealing the composer’s excellent musicianship. 


The Five Arts Club 


Founded, and organized in October, 1926, by Mrs. Stefanie 
Gloeckner, the Five Arts Club was formed for the purpose 
of aiding worthy artists to obtain a foothold in their re- 
spective fields. The club gives the artist a debut at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, and, instead of the 
debut being a financial burden to the artist, one-half the 
proceeds of the debut recitals are divided among the artists 
appearing on the program. 

The club is formed on a membership basis. 
ship dues are five dollars a year. At the 
200 members are enrolled and Mrs. 
1000 members by the end of this season. 
arts represented by the club are music, sculpture, 
painting, drama and dancing. In each of these fields, Mrs. 
Gloeckner has helped young and unfortunate artists prove 
their merits before the public. 

The Five Arts Club is a member of 
Women’s Clubs and of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. At the first musicale of the season, which was held 
at the Waldorf-Astotia Hotel on November 5, the guests 
of honor included Mrs. Jack Loeb, president of the Ray 
Current Event Club; Mrs. Thomas Slack, past president 
of the City Federation of Women’s Club of New York 
City and president of the Legislative League; Mrs. Edgar 
C. Melledge, chairman of radio for the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. George Liebling, composer and 
wife of the noted pianist. 

The program of the first musicale was most entertaining. 
Erna Pielke. young mezzo-soprano, sang three songs, assist- 
ed at the piano by Samuel Margolis. Outstanding was the 
playing of Scheda, autodidact violinist, who offered the 
Concerto (in one part), op. 2, by Prince Gregiore Sturdza, 
and the Polonaise, op. 8, by F. Laub. Scheda again exhibit- 
ed his technic and mastery of his instrument. His style is 
vithout flourish, but with a certain grace and refinement 
that are distinctive \ young dramatic soprano, sixteen 
years of age, by the name of Serafino di Leo, charmed a 
critical with three well chosen songs. Her voice 

exceptional and much can be expected from her in the 
near future \ marionette demonstration and a juvenile 
dancing act completed the afternoon’s program. 

Kvery Friday evening, from ten to eleven, Mrs. Gloeckner 
permits her artists to broadcast over Station WOR, 
New York. Jn this manner she gives them the opportunity 
1 being heard over the radio, with the possibility of being 
chosen for commercial radio work. 

The Five Arts Club does everything that it can for 

artist possessing the talent to do big things but who 
tt the money wherewith to do these big things. It is 
ideal deserving of success 
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VUowe Studio Notes 

Mowe, teacher of singing, presented five of his 
recital at his studio recently. Esther Oyen, mak 
first appearance, showed a promising light soprano 
Sibella and an arrangement of an old 
Irene Galliciez, just returned from a 
ason in Keith-Albee vaudeville, sang Voce di 
Gioconda and several songs; her voice is a 
sympathetic quality, fine range and power, and 
with Ruth Pachner in two duets, the Rimsky- 
akoff Song of India and the duet from Butterfly, in 

‘vhich the blending of the voices was most pleasing 
Ruth Jacobson, soprano, sang songs by Pergolesi, Farley 
and others, revealing a voice of beautiful quality and a 
marked power of projecting the content of a song. Eugene 
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CARMELA PONSELLE, 

soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 

who, during the last six years, has devoted much time 
to singing for charity. According to present bookings 
she will sing a goodly number of charity concerts this 
season. One will be on Sunday, May 25, at St. Peter's 
Church in New York, when she will give a special recital 
the proceeds of which are to go to the New York City 
Old Ladies’ Home. Miss Ponselle has been aiding this 
charity for several years. She will also sing at Carnegie 
Hall for the benefit of the Crippled Children of New 

York. Miss Ponselle’s operatic performances in New 
York last season may be remembered for their success., 
She sang Santuzza at the Metropolitan and Amneris at 
a gala performance of Aida at Madison Square Garden, 
as well as a@ second one of Samson and Delilah, which 

was broadcast all over the country. 





Wenzell also made his debut at this recital. His voice is 
a lyric tenor of good power, and his full top notes showed 
to fine advantage in arias and songs. His two groups were 
warmly greeted. Ruth Pachner then sang the Ritorna vin- 
citor aria from Aida and Scott’s Winds in the South, her 
beautiful soprano voice showing to splendid advantage. 

Among Mr. Mowe’s pupils, William Horley, tenor, Loretta 
Galvin, mezzo-soprano, and John Barlow, bass, have been 
engaged by the Reformed Temple for the coming year. 
Eleanor Kinyon sang the holiday services at the Jewish 
Center of Long Beach. Evelyn Chellborg sang for two 
months at the Calvary Episcopal Church, Madison Ave. and 
21st St., New York City, as soprano soloist. Dorothy Clark, 
soprano, made her debut at a concert given at the Essex 
and Sussex Hotel in Spring Lake, N. J.; she was warmly 
received and was invited to present another program. 

Studio classes in ear-training, sight-reading and harmony 
are again under the direction of Max Persin. 


Meyer and Ten iaaiil Pupils in Recital 


Nicola de Collibus, violin pupil of Otto Meyer, and Harry 
Wilson, piano pupil of Marie Ten Broeck, recently appeared 
in recital in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. Both were well 
received by public and press. 


—————————————————— 
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Proschowski Studio Notes 


The fortnightly recitals at the Proschowski School of Sing- 
ing are proving all that was predicted of them 
at the beginning of this series. Every other Tuesday 
afternoon finds the studio full and many beautiful voices 
are presented at each recital. The Proschowski School of 
Singing has grown so in the last year that announcements 
will soon be made as to branch schools over the United 
States. Only those teachers who have had sufficient work 
with Mr. Proschowski to be named as his assistants will be 
announced as representatives in the different sections of the 
United States. Items of especial interest from the Pros- 
chowski School of Singing are as follows: 

William Margrave was the soloist on the American 
Legion program at Carnegie Hall, November 10, which 
program was opened with a group of piano solos by Josef 
Hoffman. Lydia Summerfelt, contralto, substituted two 
Sundays at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church for Grace Divine. 
October 7 and 14 she was soloist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Englewood, N. J., and on November 7-at the 
Community Church of Great Neck, L. I. 

Janet O’Connor is singing the role of Dame Durden in 
Robin Hood with the Brooklyn Little Theatre Opera Com- 
pany. A Hoboken daily paper says of Margaret Armstrong, 
who sang in Hoboken for the Christian Association: “Here 
is a beautiful combination of coloratura and lyric range with 
exceptional even quality and range throughout.” Miss Arm- 
strong received an ovation upon her rendition of the Mad 
Scene from Lucia. 

Lizette Braddock, coloratura soprano, is filling radio en- 
gagements, under the management of Arthur Judson. 
Eleanor Starkey will appear in the role of Rosalinde in 
Strauss’ Fledermaus with the Brooklyn Little Theatre Opera 
Company. Later in the season she will be heard in other 
leading roles. Nancy Sheridan is singing the role of Bella 
3runa in the Shubert production, Blossom Time, now cn 
tour. Grace Demms recently was received with great en 
thusiasm at a banquet given at the Commodore Hotel by the 
General Electric Company for officers and general managers. 
Doris Emerson gave a song recital at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston; at the Boston Yacht Club, and at the Crafts 
men Convention, all within a few days. Shortly afterwards 
she gave a recital at the Hotel Carpenter in Manchester, 
N. H. 

Cecil Hathaway, tenor, formerly with the Calvary Epis- 
copal quartet, has accepted a position with the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary musical organization. Marie Healy re- 
cently gave her annual recital at the Three Arts Club when 
she sang with finesse arias from Traviata, Barber of Seville 
and Mignon and two groups of songs. Miss Healy will 
give a recital at Worcester, Mass., on November 27, as- 
sisted by Roland Tapley, violinist, and G. Blandet, flutist, 
members of the Boston Symphony. 

Helen Ardelle is singing the role of Rosalinde in The 
Bat, and Mistress Ford in Merry Wives of Windsor, the 
next two operas to be presented by the Little Theatre Opera 
Company. During the month of October she was soloist 
at the Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, under the direction of 
Henry Siebert. Catherine Hill, soprano, has returned to 
New York after giving concerts in Sullivan, Greenville and 
Springfield, Ill. 

The quartet of the Proschowski Studio is meeting with 
success in all of its performances. It is composed of the 
following members: Susan Wallace, soprano; Lydia Sum- 
merfelt, contralto; Dean Becker, tenor, and William 
Keresey, basso. 


National Opera Club Gives Wagner Program 

A veritable Wagner Festival was the matinee affair of the 
National Opera Club of America, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
November 8, when President von Klenner introduced such 
eminent Wagnerites as Johanna Gadski, Karl Jorn, Carl 
Schlegel, Victor Schwarz, Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
and Carl Fiqué, all of whom participated in the all-Wagner 
music. Mrs. Goldman was charming, lucid and expressive 
in her talk on the Nibelungen Ring, and as each scene was 
reached she paused while the music was sung or played. 
Tenor Jérn’s ringing voice and fervor in excerpts from all 
four operas, and basso Schlegel’s dramatic impersonation of 
Donner and Wotan, were telling in the extreme, backed up 
by the splendid piano obligato of Victor Schwarz, conductor 
of the Liederkranz Society, whose playing was the main 
backbone of the entire afternoon. The climax was reached 
when Mrs. Goldman especially named Brunnhilde’s cry, Mme. 
Gadski graciously volunteering to sing this dramatic num- 
ber; at the close the audience, all excitement, waved hand- 
kerchiefs and shouted. In the audience were Adele Rankin 
and Juliet Lippe, sopranos of note, and remarks of telling 
nature were made by Kendall K. Mussey, of the Little 
Theater Company, and Carl Fiqué, the musical director of 
the club. 

During the afternoon Baroness von Klenner named the 
Cultural Club and the Wissenschaftliche Verein as special 
honor guests, gave warm welcome to Mrs. Clarence Meeks, 
and spoke of the opera just performed by the American, 
Stearns, in Europe, reminding hearers of Ernest Carter's 
opera, The White Bird, performed in Germany in 1927. 
Susan Hawley Davis, first vice-president, who attended the 
Detroit sessions of the National Musical Club, was especially 
mentioned. Mme. von Klenner made the introductions and 
announcements in jovial and witty manner: “You never can 
tell what she will do,” said one club member. The recep- 
tion to artists and guests was noteworthy; the chairman 
was Mrs. August Kiesele, with Mrs. Nathan Loth, chair- 
man of artists. 


Amato Appears in Opera 


Pasquale Amato was scheduled to appear in the role of 
Tonio in Pagliacci when that opera was given by the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Company, Frederico del Cupolo con- 
ducting, at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on Novem- 
ber 21. Mr. Amato was at one time a prominent member of 
the roster of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Recently 
he has been devoting much of his time to teaching in New 
York and Philadelphia. 


Samuel Ljungkvist Engaged 
The Marble Collegiate Church, at 29th Street and Fifth 
Avenue, New York, recently engaged Samuel Liungkvist, 
tenor. His concert work for the season began on November 
3 with an appearance under the auspices of the Zion Luther 
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League of Brooklyn. Last year Mr. Ljungkvist was engaged 
by the same organization, which occasion proved so success- 
ful that a re-engagement was brought about. 


Baer Looking Forward and Backward 

Real summer audiences are scarce, yet many listeners-in 
heard Frederic Baer during the past summer, and others 
heard him in Johnstown, N. Y., Charlottesville, Va., and 
Lewiston, Me., all since the spring season, also at the Hali- 
fax, N. S., and Harrisburg, Pa., festivals. Despite his many 
activities the artist spent a short vacation at his camp, 
Lake Oscawanna, N. Y., and is now looking forward to 
many recital engagements east of the Mississippi, as well 
as an appeqrance as soloist with important musical organiza- 
tions. Deccmer 4 he will be heard with the Mende!ssohn 


FREDERIC BAER 


Choir, Pittsburgh, Pa.; in Wolf-Ferrari’s New Life; the 
Society of the Friends of Music, New York, is another 
first-important organization which has engaged him, and 
on April 7 he will sing in Handel’s Samson with the same 
society, and again on April 14. Between these dates he will 
appear in Judas Maccabaeus with the New York Oratorio 
Society. 


Philadelphia Civic Opera Gives Boheme 
_ The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company gave an unusually 
fine performance of La Boheme in the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, on November 8. All of the principals were in 
excellent voice, with Irene Williams heading the cast as 
Mimi. She was a success both vocally and histrionically, her 
beautiful voice showing to particular advantage in the solo 
and in the duet with Rodolfo in the first act. Pauline Lawn 


did some fine singing and acting in the role of Musetta and 


shared with Miss Williams the triumph of the evening. 
Nelson Eddy was at his best in the part of Marcello, while 
Rheinhold Schmidt's portrayal of the role of Schaunard left 
little to be desired. Good work also was done by Norberto 
Ardelli and Sigurd Nilssen, the other two members of the 
famous quartet of Bohemians. Others in the cast were 
Albert Mahler as Benoit; Burnett Holland, Alcindoro; Pie 
rino Salvucci, Parpignol, and Virgilio Cossovel, as the cus 
toms officer. There was perfect unity and balance between 
voices and orchestra throughout the performance of the 
opera, much of which was due to the masterly directing of 
Alexander Smallens. : 


Emily Roosevelt in Chicago November 30 

Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, will appear under the 
auspices of the Apollo Club of Chicago in a recital in Or- 
chestra Hall on November 30. Much interest is centered 
in this young descendant of the famous Roosevelt family, 
who has come to the fore under the management of the 
Betty Tillotson Concert Direction in opera and concert. 

In October of last season, Miss Roosevelt went under the 
Tillotson management, filling many concert engagements in 
the East and touring the West with the Festival Opera Com- 
pany. In the role of Aida, often she sang to packed houses, 
her portrayal being acclaimed. She was engaged by the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera Company and was instantly pro- 
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claimed by the press as a new and unusual Aida. 
this, she was engaged for the role of Venus in 
by the same Company. 

Miss Roosevelt's season is well under way. She will open 
Edith Abercrombie Snow’s series at the Bancroft Hotel in 
Worcester on January 6 and also appear in Boston and New 
York during the season. Much interest centers in her Boston 
concert, due to the success created there last spring with the 
Handel and Haydn Society. 


Karl Krueger Opens His Season 

Karl Krueger is continuing his success with the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra concerts. On November 3 the first 
auditorium concert was given before 6,500 people and hun- 
dreds were turned away. The orchestra proved itself even 
better than it was last year. Previous to this there had 
been a concert at the Metropolitan Theater, and the Post 
Intelligencia says editorially: “Here is a cheer for those 
who cheered. No city in America could have done 
more than buy all the space which was afforded. No audi 
ence in America could have received more in esthetic re 
turn for attendance.” The Star, also editorially, 
“Karl Krueger should be regarded today as one of Seattle's 
most useful citizens. He has given Seattle an apprecia 
tion of symphonic music . ” and so on, far too much to 
quote. 

The program of the first auditorium concert included 
works by Bizet, Borodin, Strauss, Schubert, Gounod and 
Wagner. The soloists were John Weicher, violinist, and 
Veona Sokolowsky, soprano, and there was a chorus in the 
Prince Igor music and the Strauss waltz—a program well! 
calculated to satisfy the huge audience which gathered to 
hear it. The bulletin published by the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce gave over its front cover page on October 4 tc 
Krueger and his orchestra, and editorially, on an inside 
page, mentioned the orchestra, its offerings and its moderate 
prices. A Seattle paper, called the Show Goer, had a pic- 
ture of Krueger and of the Civic Auditorium on its cover 
on October 31 and headed its music page in the same issue 
with complimentary comment on the orchestra’s second con- 
cert. Further news regarding Krueger and his extraor- 
dinarily fine orchestra will be given as the season advances. 
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VETROPOLITAN 
OPERA STARS CON 
GRATULATING CLARA 
JACOBO 
after the performance of Il 
Trovatore at the Metropoli- 
tan on Thursday evening, 
November 8, on which occa- 
sion she made her debut. 
Carlo Edwards, assistant 
conductor took the picture, 
at left, and reading from 
left to right are Margaret 
Matzenauer, Clara Jacobo, 
Giovanni Martinelli and Gru 


seppe Danise. 


CECILIA HANSEN, 


who has been scoring great success on her tour of the 

Far East, where she played among other places in Singa- 

pore. Saigon, Hongkong, Manila and Shanghai. The 

violinist is here shown in the Filippino dress, presented 

to her by the Manila Women’s Club, which she wore on 
her last extra concert in Manila 
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American so- 
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panist at Hat- 
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] 4 - Miss., where 
VARGARET SHOTWELL, : : : she 


recently 


American pianist, who has been concertizing in Europe, =e sang 
will tour with Gigli beginning the end of January, fill- 
img Ov twenty-two dates. Miss Shotwell played a 
concert at Newburgh, N. Y., on October 16, assisted 

li at his recent Century Theater recital, filled a con 
cert with Anna Case at the Westchester Women’s Club 


a return 


engagement. 


in Mt. Vernon on November 12, and will play at the 
Biltmore Morning Musical, November 23. Later on, a 
Brooklyn engagement follow (Photo by Ora, Parts.) 


ANNA FITZIU. 
passport pictures of the well known soprano who arrived recently from Europe, are her favorites for 
Here they are reproduced above. Miss Fitsiu will resume her concert work in this country, under 
the management of R. E. Johnston. 
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asst KARL JORN, 
LUCILLE CHAL [T tenor, has returned to America after a concert a 


; ; ; baits tour which took him over half the world. Just 
basking in the autumn sun in Mark’s > Plas ca, Venice. A : 4a nt de is 


the war he was a leading tenor in German opera at the 
Miss Chalfant is preparing for a tour of Holland, VIOLA KLAISS, Vetropolitan, his Parsifal, Tannhéuser and Siegfried 
France, Germany and Austria. 1e also has been en A mo bats pis leauinn. foveal sudaaninee) Ila deae Hane emma 
gaged to sing her entire Italian repertory in Venice dur- organist, who re cently opened the beautiful new Com- a V a York C llee S iM hive Desi . we 
ing the Carnival opera season. modore Theater in Philadelphia. Her organ presenta- by the New - : on rege of Music as vocal instruct 
: tions have been meeting with great enthusiasm on the planning also to deliver lectures tere on the art 

part of the audiences of this theater which seem to pre- ing; other members of the vocal department are 
Fer the classics and opera to jazz. During the summer Hein, Marie Van Gelder and Mina Elman 

iss Kleiss opened the new organ at the Cross Keys 
Theater. She also is busily engaged in teaching in 
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international colored tenor, and Edwin Evans, the Lon 
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Music Notes From 
Coast to Coast 





Buffalo, N. Y. At the first concert of the Philhar- 
monic series Rosa Ponselle gave the program, assisted by 
Stuart Ross at the piano. This phenomenal, dramatic soprano 
conquered her audience upon her appearance in this city 
last season, and this year’s concert only heightened the 
admiration of the capacity audience in the ‘auditorium of the 
Consistory. Stuart Ross pleased in piano solos and furnished 
the singer with accompanime nts of musicianly value. 

The second concert of this series brought the charming, 
youth ful star of the Metropolitan Opera, Marion Talley. 
Miss Talley has grown in musical stature since her appear- 
ance last season, her taxing program and added encores 
affording unqualified delight to the large audience. 

Wotan Zoellner, violinist, was awarded unstinted applause 
for his part in the program, and Charles King, accompanist, 
shared in the honors. Both concerts were under the local 
management of Zorah B. Berry. : 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, gave the first program of the orchestral series under 
the auspices of the Buffalo Musical Foundation, Marion De 
Forest, local manager. The capacity audience in Elmwood 
Music Hall applauded vociferously. Symphonies by Brahms 
and Prokofieff and works of Debussy and Ravel comprised 
the program 

The opening 
tra’s season, at the 


concert of the Buffalo Symphony Orches- 
Consistory Auditorium before a warmly 
enthusiastic audience, promised well for the future success 
of the orchestra under the leadership of Arnold Cornelissen. 
The program comprised many favorite sele ctions which were 
given with effect, conductor and orchestra ac- 
knowledging the hearty applause at the conclusion. Berthold 
Busch, baritone soloist, sang the Largo al Factotum aria, 
with orchestra, a group of songs in German, all with 
artistry and was heartily encored. Mr. Cornelissen furnished 
piano accompaniment 
f a series of five morning musicales, presented 
by Mary Ward Prentiss, contralto, assisted by Era Rauten- 
berg, pianist, was given in the colonial ballroom of the 
Twentieth Century Club. Following chronological order the 
folk songs of various countries were given by Mrs. Prentiss 
with preceding informal remarks whic *h greatly enhanced the 
educational value of the program. Mrs. Prentiss’ and Miss 
Rz iutenberg y’s musicianship are well known and the interest 
and enjoyment of the audience at this first recital augurs 
well for those succeeding 

The Viennese Little Philharmonic Orchestra, 
ynducted by Erich Beu, made its debut at the Radio 
winning much favorable comment both from the vast 
numbers in attendance and those listening to the daily broad- 
cast. The programs comprised selections from the old and 
the new masters as well as American composers. Mr. Beu 
vas formerly a member of orchestras in Europe conducted 
by Furtwangler, Weingartner. Coates, Reiner and Van 
Hoogstraten; also Dr. Hans Richter and Sir Henry Wood 
in England, and the Vienna Tonkunstler Orchestra under 
Strauss, Puccini, Ravel and Holbrook, and appeared with 
his own orchestra before the King of England. He is 
unusually well qualified as orchestral conductor and is also 
violinist. 
Margaret Adsitt Barrell, contralto soloist and teacher, 
unqualified success in a recent recital before the Mon- 
day Musicale Club in Albany, with Charles Gilbert Spross, 
accompanist. She was immediately engaged to open the 
series of evening concerts at the Albany Institute of History 
and Art. Mrs. Barrell’s recital was highly praised by the 
press and enthusiastically received by the larger audience. 

Mrs. Prentiss’ former pupil, Alice Rozan, gave an excel- 
lent account of herself in a recital held in the Colonial ball 
room; the beauty of her voice, excellence of interpretation 
und serious study enabled her to acquit herself creditably 
future promise. Robert Hufstader, at the piano, 
artistic, well balanced support and pleased in his 
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At the tea of the Choral Club in the Park Lane 
apartments the program was given by Harriet Shire, Ruby 

Dunn MacCurdy, Evelyn Love and Carolyn Schimmel, with 
Frances Messersmith and Albula Green accompanists. The 
ladies entertaining were Mesdames Hoffman, Issenhouse, 
Tillou, Disher, Warren and Green 

Mrs. James Aspinall, organist 
the Concordia Lutheran Church, 
with solos by 


musicale 


and director of music of 
arranged an enjoyable pro- 
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gram presented by the choir, 
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soprano, Charles Mott, tenor, James 


assisted by the Shrine Quartet. 


Dayton, Ohio. The Dayton Choirmasters’ Associa- 
tion has established a clearing house with headquarters at 
the D. E. Ahlers Piano Company store, which will attempt 
to solve the needs of churches seeking musicians and of 
musicians seeking churches. Vocal soloists, choristers and 
organists may file their qualifications with the clearing 
house and churches needing musicians can gain information 
in this manner. The clearing house will not attempt to pro- 
cure positions for musicians. It will merely furnish them 
with the means of making their merits known. 

The Dayton Symphony season opened November 13 with 
the presentation of a program by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Mengel- 
berg. 

Grace Methodist Episcopal Church recently installed a 
$25,000 organ. In order that the public might be made ac- 
quainted with the merits of the instrument a series of Sun- 
day evening organ recitals by prominent organists of the 
city has been arranged. Among these are: Urban Deger, 
organist of Emmanuel Church; Henry Ditzel, organist of 
First Lutheran Church; Don H. Copeland, organist of 
Christ Episcopal Church; David Hugh Jones, organist of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, and Edna VY. Sutton, or- 
ganist of the First Baptist Church. M. E 


Denver, Col. The winter musical season opened i 
Denver at the Municipal Auditorium with Galli-Curci a 
ing under the local management of Arthur M. Oberfelder. 
She was assisted by Homer Samuels, pianist, and Ewald 
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Hann, flutist. Pretty Mocking Bird (Bishop) and the 
Mozart-Adam Theme and Variations with flute accompani- 
ment were especially enjoyed and showed the singer’s colora- 
tura work to best advantage. She was accorded hearty ap- 
plause and responded with well-known numbers. Mr. Sam- 
uels gave his usual distinguished performance, playing num- 
bers from Debussy and Palmgren. 

Mr. Oberfelder presented Lawrence Tibbett for the second 
time to Denver music lovers. Mr. Tibbett was given the 
same enthusiastic ovation which he received here last year. 
His program ranged from Handel to John Alden Carpenter. 
He was most generous with encores, of which the Pagliacci 
Prologue, which he does with such power, and the popular 
Ol’ Man River were especially pleasing. 

The Denver Civic Symphony, under Horace Tureman, 
played its first pair of concerts at the Auditorium. The oc- 
casion celebrated the centenary of Schubert’s death, and the 
program consisted of three of the immortal composer’s best 
works. The delightful “Unfinished” was played with under- 
standing and beauty. The Variations on Death and the 
Maiden was played by the entire string section, instead of 
by a string quartet. This was performed with such artistry 
that one could have imagined it was being played in the sim- 
ple quartet arrangement. The C major symphony, pro- 
claimed by many as Schubert’s most magnificent work, con- 
cluded the program. The Symphony Orchestra, under the 
inspiring direction of Mr. Tureman, is making even greater 
effort this year to present the very best of music to the 
Denver public. 

The Colorado Woman's College Conservatory has a 
greatly increased enrollment this year, especially in the piano 
department. Weekly recitals are a feature of the work here, 
where both students and assistant teachers come under the 
direct supervision and influence of Dean Iliff Garrison. 

The Lamont School of Music again received distinction 
when Hazel Hayes, soprano, and Franklin Hornady, tenor, 
both pupils of Florence Lamont Hinman, won the district 
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Atwater-Kent contest. It will be remembered that Agnes 
Davis, who won the national radio contest last year, was 
also from this studio. M. V. 


Harrisonburg, Va. The ensemble class of Frances 
Calvert Thompson, assisted ‘by Dr. Schvanenfeld, tenor ; 
Earl Heatwole, baritone, and Russell MacMeans, tenor, was 
recently heard in recital at the United Brethren Church. 
This concert opened the music season of Harrisonburg. 

The Frances Calvert Juniors gave a delightful studio 
recital, when over thirty were present from many different 
nearby towns. The program consisted of piano and vocal 
solos, recitations, duos, duets, and quartets. A memory test 
proved interesting. Both clubs are federated in the VFMC. 

Mr. Houde, theater organist, is doing much with his fine 
selections to elevate music in the movies. His crowning 
achievement was November 2, when he, with Frances Calvert 
Thompson at the piano, gave a beautiful rendition of Kam- 
ennoi Ostrow by Rubinstein and Faust Fantasie by Gounod. 

Edna Shaeffer, through her untiring efforts, has given 
State Teachers’ College some real music treats. Recently 
the Boston Women’s Symphony, under the baton of Ethel 
Leginska, gave a delightful concert to a capacity house. 

FSG 


Lindsborg, Kans. Little did the early pioneers of 
half a century ago,. comprising the first Messiah Chorus, 
dream that their humble efforts should culminate in results 
so far-reaching. The new Music Hall is a fitting tribute to 
their memory. Artistic in its lines and appointments it pre- 
sented a beautiful picture, and Marion T alley crowned this 
picture like a diadem. Since her appearance here four years 
ago she has held a warm place in the hearts of the Lindsborg 
people. That Miss Talley appreciates the musical achieve- 
ments of Bethany College is evidenced by the fact that she 
donated her services to the cause of the new Music Hall, 
the receipts of this effort amounting to approximately 
$6,000. In deference to Marion’s second appearance the 
audience rose spontaneously as she entered the stage. Miss 
Talley has a beautiful voice, of wide range and purity, 
which lends itself readily to the lyric and coloratura styles; 
her artistry is of the genuine type and never degenerates 
into affectation and display. Throughout the evening she 
was warmly applauded and responded with several extra 
numbers, at times double encores; at the close the applause 
mounted to an ovation. She received many floral tributes. 
Wotan Zoeliner assisted with a few pleasing violin numbers 
and Charles King accompanied efficiently for both artists. 

Oo: Lb. 


Los Angeles, Cal. The second Tuesday night of the 
3ehymer*course was filled by the Russian Symphonic Choir 
under Basile Kibalshich, Their program, as usual, was 
divided into three sections, sacred, classical and folk songs. 
The phrasing and coloring were remarkable. The applause 
was generous and when the male chorus sang it was obliged 
to give encore after encore, among which was an impressive 
rendering of the Volga Boatmen. The audience was held 
spellbound by the art of this group of singers and a long 
and enthusiastic ovation was given the leader. 

Joseph Borissoff, violinist and composer, made his initial 
bow as a soloist before Los Angeles music lovers, under 
the Behymer banner at the Philharmonic Auditorium. His 
program was interesting, opening with the Brahms Sonata 
No. 3 in D minor, which was played with fine technic and 
excellent resonant tone. His coloring was excellent. Dupuis’ 
Fantaisie Rapsodique, while not of great value musically, 
caught the popular fancy and was played intere stingly. The 
audience was insistent and many encores were given. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra is arranging for a five weeks’ 
tour to satisfy the calls for its appearance in many cities. 

John Smallman’s A Capella Choir will go on tour this 
season under an eastern bureau. 

Louise Caselotti will sing the title role in Mascagni’s opera, 
Zanetto, which Guido Caselotti is presenting in Los Angeles. 

The Zoellner Conservatory is offering a free scholarship 
in violin work under Amandus Zoellner. 

Rosa St. Ember’s pupils to the number of five were among 
the dozen or so of local singers who had minor parts in the 
Los Angeles Opera Company’s recent season. 

Genevieve Gray is sponsoring a series of morning musicals 
at the Biltmore. BD. ts EL 


Miami, Fla. Arnold Volpe, conductor of the University 
of Miami Symphony Orchestra, director of the violin depart- 
ment, and member of the University Artist Trio, has resumed 
his work here after an extended European tour. Before 
leaving New York Mr. Volpe conducted a concert at the 
Coney Island Stadium, which was attended by an audience 
of over 1,800. While abroad Mr. Volpe made connections 
with the International Musical Agency in Vienna and the 
Max Walther Concert Bureau in Berlin to manage his 
European engagements during the summer months at the 
close of his season with the University of Miami. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Oberlin, Ohio. The Cleveland Orchestra, under the 
direction of Nikolai Sokoloff, appeared in Finney Memorial 
Chapel on October 23 in the opening concert of the year of 
the Artist Recital Course. The program included Weber’s 
overture to Euryanthe; Legend, The Swan of Tuonela by 
Sibelius ; Song of India from Sadko and The Flight of the 
Bee, Rimsky-Korsakoff; Prelude to Die Meistersinger von 
Nurnberg, Wagner, and the Fifth Symphony, Beethoven. 

Before an enthusiastic audience which completely filled 
Finney Memorial Chapel, Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, appeared in recital on October 30. 
He sang songs by Caccini, Pergolese, LaForge, Faure, 
Debussy, Handel, Franck and Padilla; Le Reve from Manon 
by Massenet, and Una furtiva lagrima from Donizetti's 
L’Elisir d’Amore. Besides the printed list, the artist gave 
six extra numbers. Frederick Longas was his accompanist. 

Raymond Cerf, violinist, and Axel Skjerne, pianist, played 
in Warner Concert Hall on October 26, presenting a pro- 
gram which included sonatas for violin and piano by Beetho- 
ven, Brahms and Lekeu. 

The newly organized Oberlin Conservatory String Quartet 
made its initial appearance before the student body of Ober- 
lin College on October 18,. three movements of the Haydn 
Quartet, opus 76, being played at the regular session of the 
college chapel service. The members of the quartet are 
Raymond Cerf, Friedrich Goerner, Reber 465) and 
Maurice Kessler. oe 


Seattle, Wash. As was expected, Fritz Kreisler, pre- 
sented by the Ladies’ Musical Club, drew a standing-room- 
only house at the Metropolitan recently. 

Cecilia Augsperger Schultz again is to be complimented 
for bringing Mary McCormic for her first appearance in 
ponte The concert was one of the matinee musicales which 

» proving so delightful, and was truly one of the “real- 
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music” programs of the year—nothing dazzling, but so pleas- 
antly satisfying in every respect. Willard Sektberg pro- 
vided splendid accompaniments as well as contributing a 
group of beautifully performed solos. 

Louise Soelberg, recently returned from the Dalcroze In- 
stitute of Geneva, Switzerland, gave an evening devoted to 
Plastique, at the Cornish School. This is a form of Euryth- 
mics which plays a prominent part in the courses offered 
at the Cornish, and gave to those present a much clearer 
understanding of its why and wherefore. 

o Mme. Davenport-Engberg, violinist-conductor, belongs 
the credit of the achievement of developing from her own 
studios an orchestra of fifty students who were able to make 
it possible for eleven artist students to have orchestral solo 
appearance. Last month, under her personal direction, Wilma 
Wills, Albert Bensen, Ethel Ann Reinig, Frances Brockman, 
Warren Colby Strang, Mary Lucile Sanderson, Ruth 
McPhetridge, Albert Jewell, Herman Feinberg, Elain Baer 
and Jack Shallow performed individually with orchestral 
accompaniment. All acquitted themselves excellently and 
are products of Mme. Engberg’s own studios. 

Harry Krinke, piano pedagogue, has received word that 
Vesta Muth, one of the students from his studios, has been 
awarded a year’s scholarship at the Matthay School in 
London. 

Pro Musica Society, under the presidency of Jacques Jou 
Jerville, is bringing as its artists this year Arthur Honegger, 
Ottorino Respighi and Barbara Lull. 3 


Elshuco Trio Begins New York Series 

The Elshuco Trio of New York gave its opening concert 
of the current season on November 14 in the Auditorium of 
the United Engineering Societies Building on Thirty-ninth 
Street. It is perhaps not generally known that this building 
was given by Andrew Carnegie to the United Mechanical, 
Mining and Electrical Engineering Societies. Its attractive 
hall has been chiefly the scene of scientific meetings and 
conventions. On its platform have spoken men of such 
eminent achievements as General Goethals, General Foch, 
Dr. Pupin, Thomas Edison, Carl Steinmetz, Marconi and . 
course Andrew Carnegie and Charles Schwab. The grea 
gap caused by the withdrawal of Aeolian Hall has Paes 
the Engineers’ Hall into effective concert service. 

The ae of the E Ishuco Trio still remains s unchanged 
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Pandiscio Soloist With Symphony Band 
Rocco Pandiscio, Grand 
with the 


baritone of the Pennsylvania 
Opera Company, recently appeared as soloist 
Pompeo Symphony Band at Symphony Hall, Boston, and 
was well received by both audience and press. According 
to the Boston Herald, “Mr. Pandiscio’s powerful rich bari 
tone justified his being called back again and again by the 
sincere and appreciative audience.” The critic of the Boston 
Evening American was equally enthusiastic, stating that in 
the estimate of the audience, as indicated by the applause, 
Mr. Pandiscio was the big feature of the concert. On com 
menting on the baritone’s art, the reporter for the American 
further declared that he has an opulent voice of prodigious 
power, which should carry him to great heights in an 
operatic career. 


Grand Opera Society Monthly “At Homes” 


The first of the “At Home” evenings of the Grand Opera 
Society of New York, Zilpha May Barnes (Wood), director, 
held the _ Sunday evening of each month, took place on 
October 28, this one being a Hallowe’en frolic. A large 
crowd assembled for this occasion and participated in one 
of the most enjoyable evenings held at the studio 

The Society did not give its usual hour of music, but Mr 
Vivian of Mr. Moneypenny kept his audience in peals of 
laughter with amusing anecdotes, and Mary Lustig, soprano, 
sang two selections ; refreshments and dancing were enjoyed 
The next “at home,” together with the usual hour of music. 
will take place on November 25 
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SOPRANO 
Concert Mgt. Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


302 West 8ist St., 


Budapest 





CONSTANTINE 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Faculty of 21 Prominent Teachers 
VIOLIN — VOICE — PIANO — CORNET, ETC. 
775 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. Tel. Bergen 9617 


KEATOR 


Organist and Director of Musie 
S St. Andrew's M. E. Church 
* 122 West 76th 8t. New York City 
fal Music Last Sunday Bvening Each lon! 
Spectal italy by Visiting Organists: 
Vreder ick 





Spee 
Also, 
Nov. 27, Charles M. Courboin. Jan. 





aoa PL 





Studio: 


Schlieder. April 30, Firmin Swinnen 





HUGHES 


PIANIST 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Cenductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“A fine musician.” 
(Signed) Fritz REINER. 





J. FRED WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem ~ ° » " - 


GEORGE GARNER 


THE INTERNATIONAL COLOURED TENOR 
London address: | Chicago address: 





vimentin 


91, Sinclair Road, W. 14 6408 St. Lawrence Ave. 
Tel. Riverside 0142 Tel. Hyde Park 8626 





Worl 

once fl Violinist 

IN AMERICA ALL SEASON, 1928-1929 

Management. METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


33 West 42™ Street, New York City 
STEINWAY PIANO VICTOR RECORDS 








GEORGE FERGUSSON 


Teacher of Singing 
106 Central Park West 
New York City 


CROZIER OZMUN 


Soprano 


Mgr.: H. C. Stee, Room 1306, 505 Fifth 
Ave., New York 
Phone: Van. 0526 








‘MORTIMER 


Contralto 
Assisted by COENRAAD V. BOS, at the Piano 


(Steinway Piano) 
Direction: BALDINI & TREMAINE 


Aeolian Hall, 689 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


VOICE HYGIENE CLUB, fise., 


113 West 57th Street—Suite 1611 
For Teachers, Singers, Vocai Students, etc. 
Benefits: Entitles members to office medical treatment and advice, for eny 
condition affecting the VOICE, NOSE, THROAT and EAR. between 
2 and 5 p. m. daily (except Sunday), Monday and Thursday evening 8 to 9 
Lectures on Voice, Thursdays at 9 p. m 
Membership fee Fifteen Dollars per annum 
DR. JOHN J. LEVBARG, Medical Director. Circle 0593 


JOHN CHARLES 


THOMAS 


the Famous Baritone 
Recital - Concert - Opera 
Assisted B y ERIC ZARDO Pianist 
Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
33 West 42™* Street. New York City 














“May 
gave one of her too rare 
Aeolian Hall. 


There is charm in her voice 


Peterson, soprano, 


recitals at 


and style in her art.” 


The New York Evening World 
said the above about May Peter- 
son, soprano, formerly Opera 
Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records i] 
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Recent Publications 











Octavo 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 

A Christmas Alleluia, words and music by Samuel 
Richards Gaines.—Mr. Gaines has been inspired in this 
piece by several compositions familiar to all the world. 
He uses the old German Christmas song, Silent ee 
Holy Night, and the Latin hymn, Adeste Fidelis, and z 
the opening, for some reason that is not quite clear, “a 
has a theme suggesting one of the movements in the 
Peer Gynt Suite. Also, by way of variety, he uses a 
decidedly effective progression of consecutive fifths in 
his bass here and there. In another place, he brings in 
the chimes and peals of bells, and so it seems he has 
introduced everything familiar that might appear use- 
ful, and the result will be no doubt an immense popu- 
larity, for everybody loves the old tunes and the obvious 
effects best, and when a composer is able to do such an 
effective bit of orchestration on the piano, he deserves 
whatever success it may bring him. 

(W. Witmark & Sons, New York) 

Come to Granada, a waltz song by Frederick W. Van- 
derpool—The house of Witmark has for many years 
shown its ability to pick winners and it has undoubtedly 
picked a new winner in this latest work by the well 
known composer, Vanderpool, who knows not only how 
to write a first rate tune but how to make words to it 
that are pleasing, suitable and calculated to enhance the 
expressiveness of the music. As the name implies, this 
song is based on the Spanish idea and the color of 
Spain is well expressed both in the words and in the 
music, It is the sort of music that calls for the accompa- 
niment of mandolins and guitars and other such pictur- 
esque instruments as one associates with sunny Spain. 
he tune is in minor and the refrain in a lusty, vigorous, 
rhythmic major. 

Piano 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Jolly Dance, by Tabitha Botsford. 

The Sportive Cricket, by Anna von Wohlfarth-Grille. 

Rondo Brillante, by Franz Schubert, adapted for two 
pianos, by Harold Bauer. 

Two Whimsical Pieces (Elfin Dance and Marionettes), 
by Hugo Felix 

Concert Etudes, Nos. 15, 16, 17 and 18, by 
Giorni. 

Ramble on the love-duet in Richard Strauss’ The 
Rose-Bearer, by Percy Aldridge Grainger 

Humoresque Negre, by Homer Grunn. 


Aurelio 


Organ 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

Reverie, by Walter H. Nash. 

Cantilene, by Harry Rowe Shelley. 

Introduction and Fugue, by Sidney Homer. 

Three Organ Pieces (Fantasy, Spring Caprice and A 
Slavic Romance), by J. Sebastian Matthews. 

Nocturne in E Flat, by Frederic Chopin, transcribed 
by Edward S. Breck. 

Recital Series of Organ Transcriptions (Italian Sere- 
nade, by S. Maykapar, transcribed by H. Clough-Leigh- 
ter, and Little Star, by Modeste Moussorgsky, tran- 
scribed by Ernest Brennécke, Jr.) 


Violin 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

A Little Suite (Prelude, Sarabande, Gavotte, Air, Jig), 
by Lucina Jewell 

Cantique, by Harry Rowe Shelley. 

Reverie, by Nicolas Laoureux. 

Two Melodies (Legend and Canzonetta), by Louise 
Crawford 

Scotch Lullaby, by Francesco B. De Leone. 

The Art of Expression for the Violin, by A. H. Weis- 
berg 

Serenade, by Nicolas Laoureux. 

Three Transcriptions (Romance by Rimsky-Korsakow, 
Une Larme by Moussorgsky, Princesita by Padilla), 
arranged by Arthur Hartmann 


Elly Ney Concertizing in Europe 

Elly Ney, pianist, nas been having a very busy concert 
season in Europe, meeting with success everywhere she has 
appeared. Engagements, filled and to come, include: Novem 
ber 16, Munich; 18, Vienna; 20-21, Bonn; 23, Cologne; 26, 
Krefeld 28, Bremen November | 30-December 3, Ham- 
burg; December 5, Leipzig; 6, Bottrop; 7-8, M. Gladbach 
Y. Siegen; 10, Godesbe rg; 11, Godesberg : 11 12, Ludwigs- 
hafen; 16-18, Paris; January 2, Munich; 4-6, Frankfurt; 7, 
Darmstadt: 9, Barmen; 12-13, Amsterdam; 15, Den Haag: 
16, Utrecht; 17, Haarlem; 21, Rotterdam; 22, London; 24, 
Bedford, and 25, London 

Immediately ; after her London engagement on January 23, 
Mme. Ney ‘will sail for America. Her tour of this country 
will start in mid-February and extend to June 1, and will 
include many important cities such as New York, Boston, 
Indianapolis, and the swing of the Pacific Coast. 


Rethberg in Sunken Bell 


Following an unusually successful opera season in Cali- 
fornia, Elisabeth Rethberg returned for her regular annual 
engagement at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
giving her first performance in Aida on November 2. Later 
this month she will sing the leading role in the premiere of 
nes pighi’s, The Sunken Bell. This is an operatic version of 
Gerhardt Hauptman’s play. The part of Rautendelein, which 
Mme. Rethberg will interpret, is said to be one of the most 
difficult roles in operatic literature, calling for the most 
accomplished technical facilities. Mme. Rethberg will be 
~ ard in concert in various parts of the country later in 
the season 
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The Instrument 
of the Immortals 


ONG ago Hofmann 
chose the Steinway 

as the one perfect medium 
for his art. Rachmaninoff 
knows how exquisitely it 
interprets a subtle nuance. 
Paderewski knows how 
magnificently it responds 
to his demands. Yet the 
Steinway was not de- 
signed primarily for the 
concert pianist, and the 
great majority are pur- 
chased on limited incomes 
and for unassuming homes. 


The Steinway is made in 
numerous styles and 
sizes. Each embodies all 
the Steinway principles 
and ideals. And each 
returns to those who buy 
it, not only unending 
pleasure and delight, but 
the definite gift of per- 
manence. You need 
never buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your commu- 
nity or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash 
deposit of 10%, and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two yeears. *Used 
pianos accepted in partial exchange. 

Steinway pianos may also be obtained on 
rental, at reasonable rates, for town and 
country. 


Prices: $875 and up 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


109 West 57th Street New York 
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November 22, 


Dorothy George Introduces 


Scores Complete Succ 


November 8, Dorothy George 
a group of songs by 


Boston.—On Thursday, 
gave the first public performance of 
Heinrich Gebhard. Reginald Boardman, the regular ac- 
companist, turned auditor for the moment, so that the com- 
poser might assist in the performance of his own composi- 
tions. Two of the songs, Ballad for Epiphany and There 
Was a Knight of Bethlehem, deal with Christian subjects 
in a thoroughly appropriate manner; for they are sober 
without being somber. In view of the fact that Christianity 
emphasizes not only a mundane pessimism but also a super- 
mundane optimism, not only the despair of Job but also the 
happier features of St. John’s Revelation, we may confident 
ly hold that a merely despondent Christian song falls far 
short of fair representativeness. It is a decided pleasure, 
then, to announce that Mr. Gebhard’s music strikingly com 
bines the Christian extremes; all through its seriousness 
there is an underlying thread of hope, of wholesome aspira- 
tion, and the Ballad for Epiphany brings forward a recur- 
ring contrast theme of majestic triumph. 
the 
The 


lighter subjects, The Flower’s 
Alley Cat Fair, Mr. Gebhard is 
indeed temperamentally fortunate. The composer boasts 
that he is half German, half French, and half American, 
and very obviously the three halves are more than enough 
for a complete musician. Mr. Gebhard treats even his 
humorous songs with careful and preconceived system, 
for he is half German; he brings to them a lively and 
spirited delicacy, for he is half French; and always he fash- 
ions a humor whole hearted, youthful, occasionally jazzy, 
sometimes broadly satiric, for he is half American. Im- 
mediately after the performance of The Alley Cat Fair, 
sung as an encore, Mr. Gebhard was presented with a huge 
cat doll, and Miss George with a smaller one. The audi- 
ence called them back for bow after bow: each of the 
artists has a large personal following in Boston, but the merit 


treatment of 
April, and 


In his 
Complaint, 
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Five New Gebhard Songs 


ess in Religious and Humorous Gems—Boston Advent of Sibelius’ Third 
Symphony—Jacobi’s 


Indian Dances 


Slonimsky and Gebhard played the Divertissement before 
an enthusiastic audience in Concord, New Hampshire; and 
some time in January the composer will play it in- Chicago 
with Ethel Leginska’s orchestra. Although Mr. Gebhard 
will not find it easy to equal the poignant beauty of his 
famous Fantasy (played with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra three years ago), he continues his fresh and fer 
tile activity in the field of creative composition, and will, on 
December 17, bring to the public ear an original prom of 
waltzes for two pianos. Elizabeth Perkins and Mr. Geb- 
hard are the prospective pianists. 


KoussevitzKky SIBELIUS’ THIRD SYMPHONY SYMPHONY 

Jan Sibelius’ Symphony No. 3, although composed in 1907 
and admittedly one of the Finn’s finest works, was presented 
in Boston for the first time at the fifth regular program of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Sibelius calls himself a 
“dreamer and poet of nature,” but in this and other sym 
phonies he proves himself to be much more than a dreamer, 
to be, namely, a neat, intelligent, experienced, and restrained 
instrumentalist. In translating the language of nature to the 
language of the conventional orchestra, he is wise to avoid 
literalness, and to substitute a counterpart for an imitation; 
further, his work is fundamentally systematic and logical, 
which is more than one can say for the “voices of nature.” 
The symphony, which had previously been performed in New 
York, needs no analysis here. Mr. Koussevitzky’s splendid 
reading gave Boston an opportunity once more to express its 
admiration of the Finnish master. 

The gifted American composer, Frederick Jacobi, was rep 
resented on the program by his new Indian Dances. The 
first performance was in Cambridge on November 8 and 
the repetitions were in Boston on November 9 and 10. Al- 
fred Hertz expects to do this work later in the season with 
his San Francisco orchestra. There are five dances as fol- 
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new Keith Memorial Theater. Just as Paul Whiteman is the 
leader of the new regime in jazz, so Ted Lewis ranks as the 
undisputed king of the old regime. His conception of the 
classic St. Louis Blues has no rival in the field of broad 
musical satire, and his popularity in Boston has reached a 
point where it approaches the tame of Ted Lewis in his 
own dear New York. A mediocre vaudeville bill and a very 
bad movie were insufficient to counteract the magnetism of 
Mr. Lewis’ music and personality W. L. G 


Grace Hofheimer’s Series of Students’ Recitals 
recitals for her 
month at 

preparé 


Grace Hofheimer is having a series of 
students on the first and last Thur 
her New York studio. Each student 
at least one new composition to be played from memory 
and one or more which have been played before and re 
studied for greater development. The junior group is 
a test of scales and elementary theory at these c 
while the senior group appoints two critics from its mem 
bers, who give a detailed account of ~ previous concert 
and a critical survey of the performers and compositions 
performed. Miss Hofheimer also gives a —— talk, illus- 
trated at the piano, on Appreciation of Music, showing th: 
progress of musical form. Miss Hofheine: r finds that he 
students are helped immeasurably in analysis and self criti 
cism through this form of study 

Several of the students who are still in the preparatory 
stage are in demand for outside concerts. Lucille Yellin 
played at a concert for Young Israel on October 18. Estelle 
Andron, twelve years old, broadcast on the Children 
Hour over WJZ, Sunday mornings from nine to ten 

It is Miss Hofheimer’s policy not to permit these young 
students too many public appearances even of a semi 
professional character for fear of hindering their progress, 
but she believes that occasionally as a “reward of merit 
these opportunities should be afforded them 


sdays of each 
is expected t 


given 


mncerts, 


is to 


Westminster Choir Ends Successful Tour 
Che Westminster Choir, of which John 


returned the first of Ne 


Dayton, Oun10 
Finley Williamson is director, 
ber to this city after making a tour of three weeks 
tion in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia 
Tennessee. Twelve concert appearances were made 


yverm 
dura 
and 


lows: Buffalo Dance, Butterfly Dance, War Dance, Rain 
Dance and Corn Dance. The work was well received by 
the audience. 


There will be no further touring on the part of the choir 
until March, when it is scheduled to go abroad. The mem 
bers are in attendance at Westminster Choir School and the 
time of study has shortened through the lengthy 
European tour that Mr. Williamson says the 


choir will re 
main in | Dayton until it to go abroad M. FE 


MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 

Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 

French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 


134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children a Specialty 

Studio Bidg., 59th St., 

RESIDENCE 5 

Rhinelander 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONAGHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 
Miss Macs now in Euro ope 


of the performance was such as to provoke such a reception 
even if both composer and singer had been unknown. 
Boston audiences well remember Mr. Gebhard’s Divertisse- 
ment for Piano and Chamber Orchestra, first performed 
about a year ago by the composer and Nicholas Slonimsky’s 
Boston Chamber Orch hestra. On November 15, Messrs. 


TITO SCHIPA, leading tenor, endorses | 


6 ete alts a ae The Philadelphia 


vocal teacher, specialist in voice placing and 
reconstruction of any voice. Dramatic art e 

Conservatory of Music 
52nd Season 


taught by world famous MIMI AGUGLIA 
Studio 1192, Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. Sus. 3320 

Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman 
Managing Director 


Boris Koutzen 
Musical Director 
216 S. 20th Street Locust 1877 


Branches: Ardmore, Oak Lane, Norwood 


Tepv Lewis heen so 
During the week of November 11, Ted Lewis, the high 
hatted tradedian of jazz, attracted immense crowds to the leaves 

















Faculty 
Headed by 
SAMAROFF 
KOUTZEN 
KINDLER 
SCHLIEDER 


Central Park 
East 77th 8&t 





HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


ENGINEERING 
AUDITORIUM 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, etc. 


Rates Moderate 
sig ig a abt = 880 
29 West son St.,N. Y¥.C. Pennsylvania 9220 


Stupio: 8 a gh 
South, New Y 


rk ity 2 
Ph ne 5668 
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= BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel.; Trafalgar 9269 


VAN RHYN 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Address: Care of Musical Courier 
113 West 57th Street New York 


|_ ROLAND CREAN 

















JOHN WARREN ERB» 


VOCAL STUDENTS and SINGERS B 


THE RIGHT WAY TO PRODUCE THE VOICE—HAVE YOU FOUND iT? 

I studied with so-called noted teachers for years and then discovered I had been taught all wreng The right way was 
ultimately found. It was a revelation. Folder describing this valuable experience free on req E 
Address : 58, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 1425 BROADW AY. 


ETHEL R. DAY Ss. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared fdr Concert Work 
Studios: 158 West 74th Street, New York City. 


POWELL = = 


THE HECKSCHER THEATRE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 104th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


The most besutiful and luxurious of Manhattan’s small playhouses. A real theatre with absolutely 
perfect acoustics and a di here all its own. Still has a few excellent dates open for | 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, OPERAS, PLAYS and PRIVATE MOTION PICTURE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


(Fully Equipped) 
| Ashley Miller, Director _— 





171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 

















R. STUDIO NEW YORK 





Atlantic City’s 
Newest Boardwalk Hotel 


RANK 
F Ss. BUTLER VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 


TEACHER OF PIANO | (indorsed by Noted Musicians) 
Aural Theory — Harmony — Sight Singing Mosio4L Dingctor: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Tel. Trafalgar 1069 ENSEMBLE — PIANO — HARMONY 


500 ROOMS 
with Sea Water Baths 
French Cuisine 
Concert Music 
Swimming Pool 
Turkish ow Cabinet Baths 


partments and Hotel Rooms 


by the Day, Month or Year 
Aamphlet upoo 
P.L.ANDREWS 


MAG AGERS 


Studio: 887 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn 


Telephone: Greenpoint 6329 


New York 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
President: MADAME JEAN DE RESZKE 


Directors: 
(Late Solo repetiteur 


EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 
THEORETICAL PEDAGOGUE 


Ten of Wilhelm} and Glazounow) 
Inte: —_ Harmony— 
gh on st on es ugue—Composition— 
rchestration—etc. 
ted omer apply: aw A 522, Stein- 
all, Se ae, XK. Y¥. C, 








AMHERST WEBBER 
Garden and Met ro 





y I 0116 











w JOHNSTONE DOUGLAS 
ated with Jean and Edouard 
later assistan 
Entire Vocal Staff Are Pupils of 
Jean de Reszke 
All subjects in preparation for 
OPERA, ORATORIO, RECITAL, TEACHING 
Practical experience in all branches 
Write to Secretary, 26 Ciareville Street 
London, S. W. 7 





PRESIDENT HOTEL 


On the 1 AE wiry * y od Avenue 














Tel. elie 1606 and 4860 | 





OPPORTUNITIES 


DATE FOR SALE~— 
of a date at Carnegie 








CARNEGIE HALL 
I wish to dispose 
Hall, Saturday 
Address: “M. A. 
Courter, 113 West 


ticulars ont rates inquire "] eR, Mr. 
} Black, 1425 Broadway, New York, Penn- 

evening, January 5. sylvania 2634. 

C.” care of MusiIcaL : 


57th Street, New York ‘ — 
STUDIO FOR RENT by hour, 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE or month, in best location Jeautiful 
STUDIOS—Beautiful two room roof gar- aristocratic; platform—high ceiling. Mod 
den pent house studio, sleeping porch and erate rental. Address: Benenati & Arra 
built in kitchen combined, for lease. Also Company Music Shop, 226 West 72nd 
a small studio, part time, can be arranged Street, New York. Telephone: Susque- | 
for by the hour, day or month. For par- hanna 6543. | 


ADDRESS OF SINGER WANTED — 
Particulars are desired concerning present 
whereabouts of Ida Sylvania, this name 
having been assumed for professional pur- 
poses. Her original name having been Ida 
Heydt also known as Mrs. William Beach. 
She came originally from a small town in 
Pennsylvania. She at one time aspired to 
be a grand opera singer, and afterwards 
appeared in light opera and musical 
comedy. Information will be treated con- 
fidentially. Address “B. W. M.” care of 
Musica Courter. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 


Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bat. 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 
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isa voice that will be 


heard! 








This advertisement will appear in the 
ON THE opposite page is a reproduction of the re- following magazines, reaching more 


markable Ampico advertisement now appearing in than 2,600,000 homes: 


i 
national magazines. It is one of a series of testimonial ; wi Sil 
HARPER'S - : December 
advertisements, featuring famous men and women. 
j ATLANTIC MONTHLY December 
Chese will appear throughout the Ampico campaign, 
: aes : REVIEW or REVIEWS December 
alternating with the informative advertisements that 
. GoLDEN Book - November 
tell the whole Ampico story. = 


; : y . ScRIBNER’S November 
Fame builds fame. When a man like Raskob 

speaks—millions listen. Your prospects listen. Will Wortp’s Work November 
they be influenced? We leave it to you! VoGuE - Oct. 27th 


T TANITY FAIR - December 
CHE Ampico CORPORATION Va 





$84 Fifth Avenue, New York House AND GARDEN December 
LITERARY DIGES!1 Nov. 3rd 
HarPeErR’s BAZAR Vovember 


House BeautTiru! Vovember 


New YORKER Vov. oth 
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Mr. Raskob has very kindly consented IN 
to the publication of this excerpt from a 7 
personal letter, recently written to a friend 


xk ke | aoe me that you want my advice and the Ampico’s reproduction of the playing of the 
about buying an Ampico. You will world’s great pianists is done with a perfection al- 
be interested to know that the Ampico has been in most unbelievable, 


our home for ten years, during which time it has af- You may Judge how highly I esteem the Ampico 


forded my family and me most enjoyable enter- by the fact that during the last few years I have pur- 
chased twelve of these instruments for myself, fam- 
We are all Particularly fond of good piano music ily and friends, 


tainment. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Arriving at a Salary Basis for Salesmen—T he Deceptive Ravages as 
to Allowances for Trade-ins—Profits the Only Considerations 
The Percentage of Selling Costs. 


SEVENTH 


percentages as to rent and 


riations that present a safe 
up what is probably the most 


of the conduct of the piano business. 
general selling expense. The ques- 
nsation to the salesman, especially in 
is a problem that rests with the 
piano dealer can justly arrive at a 
selling force or organization 
It is a question of indi- 


vidual treatment of each salesman. 


omnibus mannet 


at a way and means to segregate the 


through which the outgo of the 


an be solved, it is necessary for the 


a complete understanding of these 


nd be able to control the outgo in a way 


+ 


do damage to the intake, as applied to 


g especially lhe collection department, 


sents the intake. Now we must arrive 


as to the selling and general expenses 
] l s to the individual 
Che Percentage Figures 


> set the s to rent at 5 per cent. and 


Ising at 3 per nt., based on the intake of 
word that deale1 
Piano 


permit ot an 


cash, | cash is really the one 


1 financt ucture On) paper 


paid in the future does not 


l conservative percentage as to 


present i! the conduct of a 


nse comes to the 


ner tage of anv of the channels that are 


It is safe to say that the selling cost will 
run to 25 per cent. and the general expense can 
be set at 3 per cent. 


ral expense means the collections, bring 


eping department. stenographers 


we have here then what would 


to the general expense of selling. Here 


ent. which must be added to the 


rtising percentages, giving a total of 


with the results a net profit of 12 


hold these Various 


. 
I 
actual percentage vet if he is 


them and, through good manage 


nethods and careful policy as 
trade-in allowances, show a net profit of between 


12 and 15 per cent. The allowances in many in 
stances pu 1 « 


wn this net profit and the dealer must 


} 
} 


have stri rules in regard to this much-abused 


method 


yf price cutting 


Salesman Compensation 


a retail piano 


lly a dealer conducting 


not confronted from time to tim« 


Ee ; 
ifficulties in keeping his selling expet 


a profit-maki1 g level It 


the salesmen to 


ve done in any other wav than by taking each 


] 


salesman and treating that salesman as to 


Therefore, there is a vast difference 1 


or in the earnings of the salesmen. The 


the salaries 


best way that has been demonstrated as to the pay 


ARTICLE 


ment to salesmen of wages or salary is first to learn 
the ability of the salesman by sizing up the salesman 
as to his earning capacity and give a set salary and 
commission 

The commission allowed on retail sales naturally 
will be the same to all salesmen. Differences based 
on the ability and the work of each salesman is the 
difference as between a salesman who produces and 
a salesman who does not produce profit. The com- 
mission basis is an encouragement to the sales- 
man to create earnings for himself. 

There are some dealers who will not under any 
consideration arrange with a salesman except on an 
exact salary. The more good sales that are turned 
in by the individual salesman the more money he 
makes. He then is able to have a salary based upon 
his profit-earning capacity that is augmented by the 
commission. The new man must not expect to re- 
ceive the salary that an able and profit-earning sales- 
man gets, but he has the opportunity of working up 
on the same basis as does the salesman who gets a 
fair and equitable return for his earnings which are 
represented not only in the number of sales made, 
but in the quality of his sales. 


Quality vs. Quantity Sales 


In vears gone by 


salesmen generally estimated 
their value to the house that they were working for 
This has gradually 


bv the number of units sold. 


gross in dollars for the pianos 


developed into the 
that they have sold as to their work. No dealer can 
afford to estimate the value of a salesman’s work by 
the number of the instruments that he sells or the 


ori in dollars. It must come down to the net 
profit, and by the percentages given herewith this 
can be arrived at. 

\lways there intrudes in the estimation of a sales 
man’s work the question of allowances on trade-ins 
The dealer must under all circumstances limit 
the allowance for a trade-in. There is probably a 
greater waste in this respect on old pianos than in 
any other item in the cost of selling. It is in fact a 
system of price cutting. The house that maintains 
a one price system can not in honesty cut the profit 
on a piano sale when the trade-in has been utilized 
to cut the price. Here is one point in the profit-mak- 
ing of the piano itself that has been traduced and 
manifested through this dishonest 
it may be said, of price cutting. There are 
few trade-ins that can be estimated to be worth 
$100 in the buying, and that is what the trade-in 
represents just the same as a new piano, except 


in exceptional cases when $200 might be allowed; 


treachery prac- 


tice 


hut the honest protection of the profit-making of a 
$100 


new piano can be maintained by this rule of 
valuation for the old piano. 

One house may be easier to work for than an- 
other, but that is based, as a matter of course, upon 
name value, ability of the sales organization and for 
this sales organization the head of the house is re- 
sponsible. It is not to be expected that the manager 
of a retail sales organization could be very easily 


arranged on a salary and commission basis, and yet 


there are several of the best retail managers in the 
country who prefer to work on this basis. ‘The in- 
céntive is there to make more money than a straight 
salary would bring, and if the head of the house 
passes on to the manager of the retail organization 
the enthusiasm that is necessary in the selling of 
pianos, then the manager can pass on with confi- 
dence this same enthusiasm that emanates from the 
head. 
Every Employee a Salesman 

We take up the general expense that is placed at 
The good manager of the retail depart- 
ment can pass on this spirit to the employees that 


e 
J) per cent. 


do the “general” work and allow a commission to 
each employee and this includes the perters, book- 
keepers, the stenographers, every employee in the 
house. If properly manipulated and worked this 
can be made to give returns that are worth while. 
The writer has known piano dealers who will ob- 
tain a-prospect through a stenographer, and when 
the sale is made will be magnanimous enough to pre- 
sent the stenographer who got the sale with a box 
of candy. There are many who believe that a five 
dollar bill would be more productive of results than 
The 
stenographer, or any other employee, in a retail es- 
tablishment will appreciate the money far more than 


the box of candy that probably cost as much. 


a present that probably she cares nothing about. The 
actual feel of the bill, of the dollars, spurs on the 
desire to gather more dollars through the same 
method. A stenographer may not turn in a sale 
more than once a year, but that sale is just that much, 
and if carried on according to the percentages that 
are allotted for the sale cost then it is a profit-making 
enterprise. All this just sums up in the statement 
that it creates loyalty and loyalty is the basis of 
any sales organization. 


Collection Wastes 

The collections and office expenses based on a 3 
per cent. appropriation must be just as carefully 
scanned and taken care of as the other percentages 
that have been referred to. Naturally this all rests 
upon what is done by the sales force and this fol- 
lowed by what is done in the collection department. 
The collection department is of so much importance 
that pages could be devoted to the discussion, but 
what we are striving to arrive at now is how to so 
appropriate the intake on the mark-up that there can 
remain a net profit in real cash. 

Now let us summarize this and bring it down to 
a dollar unit basis so that the dealer can at once 
see what all this means: 





ESTIMATE ON A DOLLAR UNIT 


Gross Sales: $1.00 
Cost of Sales 50 
Gross Profit .50 

Expenses: 

Rent 
Advertising 
Selling 
General 


Net Profit 











There is enough waste running through the sale 
of a piano from the time of its shipment from the 
factory and the placing of that piano in the home 
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of the purchaser to give a net profit of 12 to 15 per 
cent. It all revolves around these percentages and 
the enabling of the arriving at a dissolving of waste 
through savings that can only be obtained in having 
the expense account segregated so that the waste can 
be arrived at and eliminated without doing damage to 
the other percentages as to the cost expenses. 

This summary of the percentages which has fol- 
lowed the first article on the reduction of inventory, 
gives an insight to the many means which would re- 
The collections, as a matter of 
course, constitu:e the greatest selling force that we 


strict the profits. 


have in the piano business, as has been stated al- 
ready in this series of articles and is worth while 
The fact is that when a piano is 
sold on time with 10 per cent. cash as the first 
payment shown, there remains 90 per cent. of 
the price to be collected, together with the carry- 
ing charges or the financing plan, or interest, which- 
ever the dealer may be utilizing, in the drawing in of 


being reasserted. 


cash to pay for the 38 per cent. cost of selling, rent, 
advertising, etc. 

All this is simply the A B C of the piano business. 
It is the question of taking the capital and the in- 
take of cash and arriving at some clear and compre- 
hensive method of preventing waste. The waste all 
through the piano business from the stumpage in 
the forest, etc., to the placing of the piano in the 
homes gives a series of infinitesimal items or per- 
centages of waste that in the aggregate bulk very 
considerably. If those who are engaged in these 
various phases of piano manufacturing and selling 
will scrutinize and, if necessary, modify their busi- 
ness methods and systems, they can arrive at an 
elimination of this waste. 


Figures Prove the Facts 


It matters not how great a business may be done 
in the industry or commercial phases of the busi- 
ness, the piano business has been so handled for 
these many years that a clear and comprehensive 
understanding as to profit and loss has been im- 
possible; but under the policies and systems that 
are now being evolved and carried out by the presi- 
dent of the American Piano Company, there is a 
simplicity in the problems that uncovers the losses 
in a way that should extend throughout the whole 
It is being done. 
In the next article that will appear in this series 


piano business. It is easy to do. 
there will be given some figures and facts that will 
It will be of great value 
It has to do 


astonish the piano world. 
and should be taken up and applied. 
with profit and loss and not the effort to create an 
antagonistic attitude which for long has been the 
attitude of one piano house as to another, whether 
it be in the manufacturing or in the retail field. 
When it comes to the financing of the piano busi- 
ness, no matter whether it is in the retail field or in 
the industry, the problems of every piano man as 
to a capitalization must be considered. In arriving 
at 38 cents as a gross absorption from the 50 cents 
of the one dollar that is used as the unit, the whole 
procedure of piano selling is given in a way that is 
actually a primer to the prevailing methods that now 
present. 

The next article will prove the sanity and actual 
working out of all that has been submitted as to the 
salvages that may be arrived in protecting the real 
profit-making of the piano. 

WiLiiAM GEPPERT. 
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Business Is Better 
Reports of better sales conditions continue to reach 
the Musrcat Courier from many sources. One of 
the oldest and best established piano houses in the 
East stated that the month of October was “a whale 
of a month as regards sales.” November so far has 
heen spotty, but with enough business to inspire op- 


timism for the balance of the month. All of which 
goes to prove not only that pianos can be sold but 
that they are being sold by those who are alert and 
hard working. Also Christmas is just around the 


A Warning ! 


A meeting of the Piano Section of the Committee 
of Instrumental Affairs of the Music Supervisors’ 
National New York 
Monday of this week to discuss, among other things, 


Conference was held in on 
practical methods by which the music trades of this 
country could assist in the work now being carried 
on by the Committee. 


of the Committee on Instrumental Affairs is the pro- 


The most important activity 


posed introduction of music into the public schools 
on a recognized scholastic basis. 

The groundwork for this was prepared at the last 
Conference when a guide for the conducting of 
group classes in the schools was adopted by the con- 
ference. The guide is non-partisan in character, 
outlining several courses of* instruction, any one of 
It is left 
individual music supervisor to select the one 


which forms an acceptable course of study. 
to the 
which 

The 
lutely 


is deemed most appropriate. 
work of the supervisors’ committee is abso- 
the 


when and as accepted will be of the same 


non-commercial, and assistance of the 


trade 
character. There is no attempt at exploiting the 
pupils in the schools as prospects for the sale of 
musical instruments, except indirectly as the love of 


music which is instilled in them actuates such a 


purpose. 


This non-commercial character must be stressed, 


and adhered to rigidly. The various boards of edu 


cation are quick to condemn any effort towards 
breaking up the routine of study for the advantage 
of any commercial enterprise. As a matter of fact 
only a few weeks ago the National Educational As- 
sociation held a meeting at Washington for the 
express purpose of devising ways and means of 
combating any attempts on the part of industrial 
concerns to break in on the educational routine. A 
clear exposition of this feeling on the part of the 


national educational authorities recently appeared 


in the Boston Globe, in the form of an editorial. 
The MusicaL Courter acknowledges its indebted- 


ness to C. M. Tremaine, director of the National 


Bureau for the Advaricement of Music, and secre- 


tary of the Committee on Instrumental Affairs of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Conference, for his 
courtesy in sending a copy of the paper containing 
this editorial to these offices. The editorial read as 
follows: 


FIGHTING BACK 


It is an ancient saw that in the end a worm will turn. 
While the National Educational Association has been and 
still is far from filling the role of worm in its activities, 
evidently it feels that the time has come to make definite 
demonstration of its entire unwillingness longer to remain 
indifferent to the inroads the professional propagandists 
have been making in the public schools. 

That, in substance, explains the action taken by the asso- 
ciation at its Washington conference this week. A com 
mittee has been appointed with full powers to conduct a 
Nation-wide investigation into the propagandizing of the 
public schools by self-interested organizations. While the 
revelations made before the Federal Trade Commission of 
activities of the power propagandists were in large part re 
sponsible for the drastic step now taken by the National 
Educational Association, that group is not a_ solitary 
offender. 

Since the close of the war public schools have been in 
creasingly subjected to intrusions by a multitude of other 
interests. Purveyors of food and soap, of mechanical devices 
and toothbrushes, of ‘this, that and the other product, 
have grown bold in their onslaught. In some instances 
politics has been taken on parade through school 
classes. The questionnaire fanatics, representing all manner 
and variety of “phobias” and iact-collecting fads, have their 
whack at the game. “Penny days” for this and that cause, 
speeches by advocates of a hundred and one ideas miles 
away from the business of school work, self-selected cus- 
todians of social or political trends—the thing has become 
a deluge 

Many of these things are right enough in their proper place. 
3ut their place is not in our schools. There is enough to 
do in the matter of educating American children in the 
essentials of life and knowledge, and in training them to 
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make proper use of the tools of learning, without disrupting 
the process in this way. 

The reading of the above editorial should be 
proof conclusive of the excessive delicacy necessary 
even in so laudable a purpose as enlivening the 
Upon 
the activities of the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, and the Committee on Instru 


scholastic program with the study of music 


mental Affairs no slightest taint of suspicion can rest 
The latter in fact is part and parcel with the great 
American school system. 

It would be a serious error of judgment if any 
element in the music trades, through hasty or incon 
sidered action, should jeopardize the future of this 
work, 

This is not a vain suspicion, for reading the rostet 
of those music houses which failed in their efforts 
to establish group classes of piano instruction in 
their stores, or who failed in attempts to hold city 
wide piano contests for children of scholastic age, 
it is easily to be seen that the commercial element 
obtruded, and those in charge of the schools failed 
to support or actively opposed the project. 

The National Na 


tional Piano Manufacturers’ Association, in part of 


Promotion Committee of the 
its contemplated program, touches upon music propa 
ganda among the schools. 
MUSICAL this 


doubtful wisdom, unless handled in close conjunc 


In the opinion of the 


COURIER course would be one of 


tion and under the supervision of the Committee on 
Instrumental Affairs of the Music Supervisors’ Na 
tional Conference. It is a matter that is almost 
intangible, but the shadow of suspicion of purposes 
of exploitation would be quite as efficacious as the 
actuality in hampering the constructive work now in 
progress. C. M. Tremaine and the music supervisors 
who are working with him have a clear and expert 
knowledge of the modus operandi Chey are the 
logical choices as leaders in the great movement of 
musical regeneration among the schools of this coun 
try. 


— ® 


The German Pianos 


The “German invasion” of New York continues 
although up to the present it has not occasioned any 
stir of consequence. Two well known German makes 
are now represented with others promised for the 
not too distant future. Predictions are troublous 
things, but apparently the trade remembers the fate 
of other attempts to introduce foreign pianos into 
this country. Offhand it appears that those who are 
championing these foreign built instruments are due 
for some uphill sales work—if any. The label “made 
in Germany” used to hold considerable prestige, but 
the war and the subsequent removal from the mar 
ket of German made articles seems to have destroyed 
most of the prestige previously attached to it. In 
fact, the “‘made in Germany” slogan has come to con- 
note a rather low grade article. This is not said in 
depreciation of the pianos which are now being 
offered for sale. It is merely an attempt to interpret 
the public’s attitude. 

The fact of the matter is that post-war Germany 
was faced with the problem of a terrific shortage ot 
supplies of all descriptions, a lack which the well 
established industrial laboratories of that country 
attempted to fill with substitutes. There was a tet 
rific pressure for immediate export markets, this 
source of revenue having been effectually shut off for 
four years or more. The present German ventures 
are illustrations of this same pressure. England has 
been circulating nationalistic propaganda against Ger 
man pianos. The Australian trade was considerably 
curtailed by the high protective tariff instituted by 
that country last year. South American « 
have not yet been reestablished due to the fact 
in the product most desired in those countries the low 
and medium priced player, American productions 
have clearly demonstrated their superiority. 
has gone in rather extensively for the manufacture 
of its own pianos. America, in spite of the unfor 
tunate precedent of the failure of past attempts, rep 
resents another desperate effort. 


mtacts 


that 


Canada 


It appears very much, as the old adage has it, like 
“carrying coals to Newcastle” to bring pianos of for 
eign manufacture to this country. In the century old 
progress of American piano manufacture the tradi 
tion of quality has been maintained at a high level 
Rational analysis indicates that this advantage should 
be overwhelmingly decisive. 
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Can the Player 
Be Brought Back? 


With all the reports of increasing coming 
dealers in various parts of the country, there 
is also a depressive note to the effect that the player 
That player sales have fallen off 
a matter of surprise. In fact it was taken for 
as one of the inevitable effects of intproved 
phonag ‘raph reproduction and the radio. To adopt 
a wholly hopeless attitude about it is something else 
again The facts of the matter are that the radio, 
suddenly developing from a raw experiment to an 
instrument of musical possibilities attracted the at- 
ntion of the public away from the older sources 
of musical entertainment. It most nearly approached 
in its musical results the position held by the player 

Naturally in the 
advantage lay with the 


sales 


trom 


business is dead. 
iS not 


granted 


stress of 
new- 


advent 
the 


piano before its 
competition, all of 
comer. 

Phis condition by its very nature cannot be perma- 
[he player piano in its true essential supplied 
the desire of the musically uneducated to 
project themselves into musical rendition. The play- 
er pre offers unlimited possibilities. This is the 
side of the player that must be stressed in the strug- 
gle for semceaen, The public has already as- 
serted in no uncertain tones its fundamental liking 
for the piano itself by the number of pianos which 
it has purchased in the past vg cng The deal- 
ers themselves must resell the player as a means of 
self expression in music to the avs lic, before the re- 
generation of the piano business may be said to be 
complete 

Other 


nent. 


a nee d, 


enter. It must be confessed 
player has been the Cinderella of the indus- 
Since the war there has 
unprovement in player truction on a 
scale In fact only one company, the Gul- 
forward with a new idea in the 
| lriano, the self-propelled three-in-one 
instrument that made an impression wherever 
heard. This, however, stands as an isolated instance 
advance of the player 
Rolls “created” for the 
poor to terrible. There been a steady 
regression from the old Rhythmodic rolls, which had 
genuine musical merit to the present day “ar- 
ranged” rolls. All of the energies of the roll makers 
have gone into improving the reproducing rolls. Per- 
attack. Unless 
clean cut rolls of 
played with some degree of skill and ar- 
tistry, there are little hopes of reviving the 
four-handed artificially cut rolls, mandolin and uke- 
lele arrangements, blue s, distorted dance 
rolls and the like are some of the 
to why the player hi making 
tim to the sudden onslaught of the radio. 
It would be an interesting, though fruitless, task 
to try to find out just how many dealers who are com- 
plaining that the pl “gone dead” have actual- 
ly attempted to rebuild player sales along the lines of 
musical \nd just how 
for granted that the player could 


factors also 
that the 
try for some time passed. 
been no cons 
general 
} 


yransen, lias come 


}- 
li 


uyer, the 
has 


in the 


player have ranged from 


seems to have 


some 


haps this should be the first point of 
there can be an assured supply of 
real music, 
player. 


song 
rhythms, negro jazz 
is lost caste, 


reasons as 


itan easy vik 


ayer has 
performance : conversely, 


many have taken it 


be sold only to “Bohunks, Eyetalians, Negros, and 
Polacks?” Just where has the work of reconstruc- 
tion started, and what form has it taken outside of 
bargain sales to get rid of dead stock? 

Whether the player will ever reach its former 
sales heights is problematical, but it most certainly 
is not destroyed beyond redemption. In regard to 
the future of the player the Musica Courier strings 
along with Corley Gibson, president of the Auto- 
piano Company of New York, and the very few 
others who still retain their faith in the player indus- 
try and are actively trying to rebuild it. 


Analyzing the Piano 
Business of Today 


The Musicat Courter is in receipt of a very 
interesting letter from Carl Dorr, of Orange, N. J., 
that recalls an equally interesting discussion of five 
years ago. At that time Mr. Dorr was located in the 
thriving city of Tucson, and was then the proud 
author of a series of pamphlets on music and the 
piano which he was offering to the music dealers of 
this country. At that time the stencil rage was at 
its height, and the bargain appeal was the chief selling 
method of many dealers. Mr. Dorr’s appeal was 
for the music merchants of this country to base their 
selling campaigns on music. Mr. Dorr again offers 
a survey of current conditions in the piano business 
and a solution that is peculiarly his own. 

“The piano business is better than ever,” Mr. Dorr 
says, and qualifies this by adding “for the decent, 
clean-cut, aggressive merchant.’’ He goes on to say, 
“Covering some 20,000 miles, visiting many dealers, 
music teachers, directors of conservatories, heads of 
educational institutions, et al., I find that the general 
interest in music among the male population is rapidly 
increasing; that children in the schools like good 
music when properly taught, and that the ‘jazzites’ 
are getting as scarce as Civil War vets. The straight 
piano is becoming more desired. The radio has done 
its worst; the reproducing piano swings its influence, 
but the lower priced expression type and the old 
‘bicycle type’ player are almost losing their hold on 
all but the foreign type of American population.” 

Mr. Dorr’s program for the future of the music 
business “Decent Music Education.” He states 
that the fundamental in this is the group method of 
instruction, but also points out that this must be 
handled carefully, because too many dealers have 
shown that their interest in immediate results in the 
form of piano sales placed so strong a commercial 
aspect upon the endeavor that the sole result was to 
make enemies instead of friends for the piano among 
the children engaged in studying in these classes. He 
said that freak methods of teaching cannot endure. 

“T have met any number of music teachers,” says 
Mr. Dorr, “who teach the location of middle C on 
the piano by having the pupil trace a letter of the 
manufacturer’s name, as found on the fall board. If 
it happens to be a Bacon piano, the finger is placed 
on the B and run down to the key should this 
student’s piano be changed for a Stultz & Bauer . . .” 

Going on with his analysis of the present day piano 
business he said: “The piano stores that I have been 
in that use the influence of good music as a selling 


Where to Buy 
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talk are the ones who are alive today and rejoicing 
in the knowledge that the piano business is better 
than ever. It will be better still for those that stop 
grumbling and get down to Music Selling. 

“Is not the margin of profit on reliable pianos bet- 
ter than ever? Do not the dealers get better terms— 
those with reputations of value—and are sales not up 
to the average? The American Piano Company 
came over to East Orange in May or June, rented 
space in a department store and sold a very nice 
volume, their down payments averaged well and they 
did not have to offer three years or more to pay. 
Any piano merchant who will come to the decision 
that he is in the piano business and not in the ‘com- 
plaining business’ will get a good number of sales 
every week,” 

Mr. Dorr has devised a method of music instruc- 
tion for the beginner which he calls the Dorr-Way 
to Music, which he has tried to bring to the mental 
level of the child and catch and hold the interest of 
the very young student. Modifications of this system 
are used for the more advanced groups which he pro- 
poses that the music dealer establish. 

There is much truth in Mr. Dorr’s assertions al- 
though the Musrcat Courter does not feel that it 
can subscribe fully to all of them. The Musicar 
Courier doubts, for example, the presence of so 
many unscientific teachers of music operating 
throughout the country. The status of the music 
teacher is being raised steadily, what with the host 
of graduates of musical conservatories, schools and 
colleges going forth each year to enter music teach- 
ing. There are easily enough teachers being provided 
to meet the increased number of students yearly. 

There is, to be sure, an unfortunate tendency on 
the part of these young teachers to concentrate 
in the larger centers, where they have a larger pro- 
portion of the population as prospects. Competition 
is keen even with an apparently unlimited supply of 
prospective music students from which to draw. It 
is a natural tendency, since the city usually offers 
attractive features not to be found in the smaller 
rural centers. The opportunity for a limited number 
of the teachers to make national, or even interna- 
tional reputations hold undoubted appeal. However, 
when the young conservatory graduates, who have 
trained primarily for teaching and not for the con- 
cert stage, realize the great untouched territories, 
“the waste lands of music,” there should come about 
a better distribution of our music teaching forces. 

Here is a problem that might well be taken up by 
piano dealers in the smaller communities. A good 
teacher is an asset that every dealer needs. Teaching 
children in group classes in the store is only the 
beginning of a real musical awakening. Unless that 
preliminary training is supplemented by skilled indi- 
vidual instruction it will be found that the children 
will soon drift away from music, perhaps never to 
be reclaimed. 


H.C. Bay Factory Assets Sold 


The factory equipment and supplies of the bankrupt firm 
of H. C. Bay Company, Bluffton, Ind. were sold to the 
Manhattan Machinery Exchange of New York City for 
$95,000, according to a statement recently issued by Referee 
in Bankruptcy Parkin. The sale was held at Mr. Parkin’s 
offices at 137 La Salle street, Chicago. At ancther meeting 
i December, the real estate will be offered for sale. 


New York Piano Dealers Meet 


The regular fall meeting of the New York Piano Mer- 
chants Association was held on Tuesday evening, November 
20, at the Hotel Breslin, New York City. A complete ac 
count of the business transactions at the meeting will be 
given in next week’s issue of the MusicaL CouRIER 











ACTION BRACKETS 


MACHINERY 


PIANO PLATES 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


the 
Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 








ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 








BASS STRINGS 
KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 
Avenue, New York. 





Reinwarth 
Used by the 
386-388 Second 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “‘Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”’ 








MUSIC ROLLS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
ae of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, » & 


MEL-O-DEE HAND PLAYED MUSIC ROLLS—Record- 
ings by Broadway's acclaimed pianists..popular word rolls.. 
two verses, three choruses..expression line..singing notes 
._printed words..lintless paper..unbreakable metal flanges, 
japan finished. Big library. Quick selling programs. Highest 
quality, lowest prices. Write today for catalogs, prices, 
Melodee Music Co., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
is 











PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid. Inc., 423 West 55th Street. New York 








SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





S. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 








SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








PIANO HAMMERS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
}rand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 











STAINS ANv FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St, New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shell lacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 
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Official News From the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce 


An Interview With C. J. Roberts 


on the Piano Business and Radio 


During the past few years it has been increasingly appar- 
ent that the interests of music merchants and different 
branches of the radio trade have been identical in many 
respects and this feeling or knowledge has been crystallized 
in the arrangements which have been made by the two 
groups to hold their conventions simultaneously in the same 
city. It is now also realized that music merchants who sell 
radios and even those who do not, (and there are now 
very few of the latter and ultimately there will be practically 
none at all) have interests that are in common with those 
of exclusive radio merchants. It is important that music 
merchants shall attend radio conventions and exhibitions. 
It is equally important for members of the radio trade to 
attend conventions of the Music Industries. Music mer- 
chants now handling radios are vitally interested in keeping 
up to date in regard to the progress of the radio trade and 
as music merchants distribute such a large percentage of the 
output of the radio manufacturers, it is important that the 
latter keep informed of the need of music merchants and 
cooperate with them in disposing of as many of their finished 
units to the public as possible. 

The music merchant who does not 
prospect for the manufacturer. 

Many of the exclusive radio dealers are prospects for 
the manufacturers of pianos and other musical instruments 
and supplies. Not a few dealers who began handling radio 
exclusively have later become music merchants and now 
sell pianos, talking machines and other musical merchandise. 
Very many more will ultimately do so. A number of formal 
and informal conferences of executives and leaders in the 
two industries have occurred, mainly in order to pave the 
way for a definite, formal joint conference. The Board of 
Control of the Music Merchants Association at its last 
meeting adopted a resolution covering the situation as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas the 


now sell radio is a 


Radio Associations a short 


Executive of the 
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time ago made it known to the Executives of our Associa 
tion that it would be agreeable to them for the convention 
of our Association and Music Trade Industries to occur at 
the time and place that the next joint Radio Convention or 
Exhibition is to be held, and assured us of their assistance 
and cooperation in making our Convention a and 
being impressed by this demonstration of friendliness on the 
part of our friends—the Radio Manufacturers, Jobbers and 
Broadcasters, be it 

RESOLVED: That it is equally agreeable to us for our 
Conventions and Exhibitions to occur simultaneously in the 
same city, and that for this reason we have decided upon 
holding our Convention and meetings at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, during the week of June 3rd, up to and including 
Thursday night, and that with a view to fully cooperating 
with them in making our associated Convention and Exhi- 
bition the greatest possible success, we shall be very glad 
for a Committee of our Association to meet with their rep- 
resentatives for the purpose of arranging our respective pro- 
grams in such a manner as to avoid any possible conflict, 
and to increase the interest in the programs of all concerned.” 

It is believed by those who have closely studied the possi 
bilities of the associated conventions that programs can be 
worked out that will avoid conflict in the scheduling of busi 
ness meetings, get-together meetings, banquets, exhibitions, 
etc. and will add tremendously to the interest and benefit of 
all who attend both conventions and exhibitions. 

I earnestly believe that the next convention of the music 
industries will be the greatest in history. The radio con- 
vention and exhibition is certain to be a great event. We are 
beginning apparently very early to form our plans but this 
is necessary to insure the success of the occasion. The 
splendid Committees that have been appointed are already 
at work. The Executives of the various organized bodies 
within the trade are earnestly and enthusiastically attacking 
the problems which confront them. The next Convention 
will be very mut ‘h of an experiment, but this is not a time 
to “stand pat. Without experiment no progress is ever 
made. We must go forward and will go forward. 

The executives of the organized bodies in the trade 
the cooperation of every one in the trade 


success, 


need 


H.C. Lomb Scores Music 
Merchants for Indifference 


Apathy of music merchants toward efforts to quicken trade 
by means of the Music Slogan Contest is commented on by 
Henry C. Lomb, President of the National Association of 
Musical Instrument and Accessories Manufacturers, in a 
statement given out by the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce. Although public interest in the contest is keen, 
as manifested by the number of slogan entries daily received, 
Mr. Lomb calls attention to the fact that only comparatively 
few have come “from sources that have had direct contact 
with music dealers.” Notwithstanding the apparent lack of 
interest in the contest on the part of many dealers, the 
Chamber has distributed a half million leaflets descriptive of 
the contest. About 30 per cent of this total has been dis- 
tributed through dealers throughout the country. 

“As we enter the eighth week of the Slogan Campaign,” 
says Mr. Lomb’s statement, “it is becoming more evident 
that the American public is mightily interested in helping 
the music industry find a slogan that best expresses the 
gospel of the self-playing of music. Strange to say, how- 
ever, this great public interest does not appear to be due 
in any great measure to any effort on the part of those 
who have really most to gain, namely the music merchant. 

“This rather disconcerting circumstance is shown by the 
fact that among the thousands of slogans thus far received 
by the Slogan Committee, only a vanishing number have 
come from sources that have had direct contact with the 
music dealer. Practically all have demonstrably come from 
persons who have heard of the Slogan Contest from other 
sources, and from their own statement have often appealed 
to the dealer in vain for information concerning it. 

“To any dealer who has his own future at heart, this 
should come as a humiliating paradox. Supposedly, the 
music merchant is the one who above all others has his 
finger on the musical pulse of his community and is their 
guide and counsellor in all things musical. In the Slogan 
Contest he has a rare and singular opportunity of tying to 
himself all the music-lovers of his town through self- 
interest in winning a substantial sum of money and at the 
same time building up a permanent future for himself and 
the whole music business through the increased music- 
inte rest that a contest of this kind is sure to bring about. 

“As a matter of fact, the Slogan Campaign was instituted 
by the manufacturers and jobbers of the music industry with 
the particular needs of the music merchant in mind. The 
idea was conceived several years ago in the fertile brain of 
that brilliant member of the music industry, Mr. William J. 
Haussler, of harmonica fame, and received its initial moral 
and financial support at the hands of the National Associa- 
tion of Music Instrument *and Accessories Manufacturers. 
Since then it has been given the hearty and unqualified 
backing of practically every organized unit of the music 
trade. Its originator and sponsors were imbued with the 
thought that there was the one activity that, with a com- 
paratively modest expenditure of funds. would give an im- 
mediate and powerful impulse to public participation in 
music playing and to a greater degree than any similar 
ex} enditure of money could possibly produce. It goes with- 
out saying that it is this stimulus to public participation in 
actual playing that is most needed to bring the music 
business back to its rightful position. 

“Tt is an admitted fact that a forceful, 


and at the same 


65 


\merican 
focus of public 


time intriguing slogan has pulled more than one 
industry out of the slough of despond into the 
favor. Why should it not be possible with the 
try? Displayed as it would be on every piece of literature, 
on every package, everywhere, it would so impress itself 
upon the public mind that the playing of music could not 
but help be powertully inflamed. 

“The expense involved to any individual firm is so slight 
and the benefits, immediate and future, are so plain and s« 
great, that every individual or firm connected with the musik 
business should back this movement to the last man.” 
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Are Music Teachers Hostile 
to Piano Class Instruction? 


That the indifferent and even hostile attitude toward piano 
class instruction, still manifested by many music teachers, 
can be and is being transformed ay sympathy and support 
is an inference that - justifiably be drawn from some of 
the letters reaching C. M. Tremaine, director of the National 
Bureau for the Advz rit of Music, from individual 
teachers who have received the Guide for Conducting Piano 
Classes in the Schools. This booklet, it will be remembered, 
was prepared by the Piano Committee of the Music Super 
National Conference and it was published and is be- 
ing distributed by the Bureau. 

One of the recent and most interesting of these letters is 
from a teacher in a leading Chicago music school, C. \ 
Reavley, who writes in part: 

“Yours of October 3d with books 
class instruction) came to hand and 
for the prompt courtesy I want to say 
my eyes. 

“There is no work being done at present in the 
College of Music but next year this department wil! receive 
especial attention. Ll am going to take up this work if at 
all possible. 

“You mentioned Theo 
of his can vouch for the 
instruction. 

“Any other literature you might have I would appreciate 
I was doubtful but am convinced this is a wonderful 
field for anyone wishing to be a benefit to mankind.” 
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Chicago P. and O. Elections 


R. J. Cook of the Cabl Pitan Company has been elected 
president of the Chic ago) «Piano and Organ Association 
Other officers elected were: J. V. Sill, of the W. W. Kim 
ball Company, first vice-president; Henry D. Hewitt, M 
Schulz Company, vice-president; Walter Kiehn, 
Gulbransen Company, secretary; and Adam _ Schneider, 
treasurer. 
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The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 
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The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - ° Ohio, U. S. A. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 
in the same 


and wise men 
way,—and the fools know it.” 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
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Utilizing the Advertising Appropriation 

to the Best Advantage—Choice of 
Checking Returns as to 
Where the 


Mediums 
Sales and Name Values 
Pennies Count. 


Wasted Dollars in Advertising 


1 rou usines 
SE lave guec 1S! 


publicity, 


he piano 


advertising 
and study 


clippe d 


Advertising Cost Per Query Found to 
Fluctuate Widely 


cent 
rriving at what the pian 


should consider spending of the appropria- 


tion which he should study closely, as closely as he does 
the buying prices of his pianos. 

The problem is generally a 
The one who is starting in business, who is 
not collecting much on past sales, 


the 


mist to the man with the 


small store 
for his past sales are not 
selling of the 
No 
has a lot of sales coming in that have 
that 


can 


intake in 
the 


augmenting his cash parts of 


piano represented in instalments matter whether 


the dealer, however, 


been made in past years, it is necessary he scan 


his returns from advertising in a way that only be 


reached by the results of expenditures in this or that medium. 
do this 


It is hard to 


Distributing the Appropriation 


force that just 
If a dealer is selling $100,000 


and that represented in his cash intake through 


Advertising is an intangible represents 

» much of the cost of selling. 
per Veal 
first payments, instalments or cash sales, his appropriation 
f $5,000 should be studied as closely as though his business 
run to half a million with a good advertising man handling 
his publicity. 

T he 
per 
but if he be told that he should spend that much per unit 
asked to 


sales of find this 5 


$100,000 will that 


represents just $2.50 on a piano sold for $500; 


dealer with 


cent 
he will shudder and worry more than if he was 
pay a $2.50 advance on the piano in the buying. 
loo much stress.is laid by the average dealer on what he 
his the value and the 
his own name in the selling process. Yet the man 


who will analyze the outgo of this 5 per cent. closely, and 


pays for pianos, eliminating name 


value of 


bear in mind that each sale represents 50 cents on the $100 
that shows in the price of the piano that is sold, he will 
the 
regards that wasting of the profits the piano is capable of 


find that he has something of utmost importance as 
ringing im 
Name Value Advertising 
is not easy to arrive at conclusions as to each sale, but 
finds that one medium brings in good results he should 
to that that 


pianos and the name of 


medium, mediums do not build 


the 


Yet that is necessary and inevitable if he wants to present 


cut up 


he name value of his house 


advertising costs in his statements in a way that he can 


have confidence that it carries no wastage with its figures 
\ll advertising is not bad, but there are many publications 
do Pub 


licity should be fitted to meet the real demands of the people 


that not carry weight as to name _ building. 


that the individual publication reaches. It would be useless 


to advertise in a newspaper that is read by those who do 


not want expensive pianos, and vice versa. 


The Small Town Dealer 


arrive at these conclusions is easy in this direction, 


dealer in the smaller centers can arrive with ease 


he is doing in his space buying and he should 


advertise in all his local papers, allowing his patronage to 
but 


friendship as so many 


make a friend of each paper, not allowing his space 


buying to be influenced by dealers 


in the smaller centers are prone to do. 


There should be as much attention shown this subject 


ther that comes within the scope of the percentages 
the department 


If only the dealer will base his 
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that being discussed in Expressions 
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onclusions on his intake of cash instead of the face value of 


are 
if the CouRIER 
his long-time paper, he will’ find that he will soon be paying 
of doing as he allows his customers 
Phe 
plan can earn his discount by meeting his pay 
the the make 


ollections promptly is by due each 


his bills monthly instead 


do—lose the cash discount. person buying a piano 
the time 
dealer 
tacking on to the 


the 


nents when due, and only way can 


past 


month the 


interest which represents discount of the 


Cutting Corners on Wastes 


proht im 


piano selling rests in the 
Franklin's old 


well 


pennies and 
saw, or what we 
The dealer 


piano of profits by assuming 


dollars. Benjamin 
call a 


ot afford to 


now slogan, fits in here. 


rob the 


wt be done attitude, for the profits are there. Ad 
vertising can be made a profit or a loss, just as the one who 
makes it 


unto his 


IVS Let him pay cash for what he buys, 


space 


advertising, and he will soon begin to cut 


arrive at returns for his 
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nt. net profit discussed in the series of articles referred to 
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A Chapter From a New Publication of 

the N. B. A. M.—The Importance of 

Correct Tonal Values in the Piano in 

the Early Musical Education of the 
Child. 

he latest publication of the National Bureau for the Ad- 

vancement of Music is entitled “Pre-School Music; A Guide 
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enable him to make that 


corners as to wastage 


icity that will per 
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to Parents,” by Floyd A. Rossman, with a foreword by C. M. 
This booklet is in keeping with the publications 
that have emanated from the Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, in that it has to do with the cultivation of music 
to the advantage of the young This publication will 
be treated in another article in week’s issue of the 
Musicat Courier, and The Rambler is not endeavoring 
to take up the subject of this book as a 
that it 

Much 
regarding 


Tremaine. 


pec ple. 


next 


There is 
has to do 
been 

the 
pitch and this chapter 
this 


whole. 
one chapter, however, that appeals in 
with the 


time in 


the keeping piano in tune. has 


said from time to these columns 
piano and its being kept to a true 


that is herewith printed gives some facts regarding 


very important item in music. 


The Piano in Tune 


make a plea for keeping the piano 
in the proper pitch? A piano out of tune is like a friend 
with a habitual scowl. We grow used to it, but it is hard 
on the nerves and there is no real pleasure in the association 

The young ear should hear tones as mechanically true to 
pitch as 1s for the conception of tone is being 
formed in order that it may be imitated and used. A cor 
rect example is absolutely essential. A_ tonal 
developing which is as to a keen appreciation 
of harmonies as a color necessary to the artist. 
The more perfect the original, the finer the imitation, and 
the tonal sense becomes a habit which may be of professional 
value as well as enjoyable. 

While that sensitiveness to vibration called absolute pitch 
is not usual with most of us, our careless acceptance of poor 
tone is greatly aided-«by the fact that pianos are so con- 
stantly used when out of tune. There is no doubt that 
hearing of correct pitch intensifies one’s tone judgment, and 
increases the ability to reproduce the correct tones. 

A piano out of tune has a very detrimental effect in 
group singing, and will pull the tones of a large chorus 
down in the scale, and to a discordant result. In a small 
group, the effect would ludicrous if it were not 
paintul. 

The cost of keeping a piano in tune is very small as com- 
pared with the pleasure its true tones will give and the 
peace obtained for the nerves, which are really attuned to 
correct pitch. The chief cause of the out-of-tune condition 
is thoughtlessness and failure to appreciate the importance 
of regular tuning. 


At this point may | 


possible, 


sense 158 
necessary 


sense 1S 


often be 


A Suggestion to Dealers 


Nothing can be added to what is said in this chapter. 
It covers the ground thoroughly and piano dealers should 
their 


who 


the attention of 
those 


utilize it in a way that will arouse 


patrons, to those who have bought pianos and 


will probably buy pianos 


Better Business Prospects in South 
American Markets 


The “economic peace” mission of President-elect Herbert 
H. Hoover to Mexico and the South American republics is 
one of great importance to business men generally. It is in 
a sense a continuation of the policy initiated through the 
Pan-American conferences which already have resulted in the 
ironing out of many difficulties in the way of trade between 
the United States and her sister republics of the New World 
Of particular interest is the proposed visit to Argentina, 
which has been a serious problem to American exporters for 
many years back. Due to the fact that the chief products 
of Argentina, generally speaking, have been those which 
ure a part of the natural product of the United States, 
there has been a shortening of the market for Argentina’s 
exports to this country. The tariff wall seems to have 
operated with especial force against Argentina. 

As a perhaps natural consequence American goods have 
not been particularly popular in Argentina. A sort ot 
passive boycott has existed, especially among those who were 
the most likely consumers of American goods by virtue of 
their financial standing. 

This tendency has affected the American export piano 
business as well as other lines. An examination of the piano 
export records for the past ten years reveals the fact that 
the American piano business has not made the progress 
expected of it in that country. As a matter of fact war 
time exigencies seemed to afford the opening wedge into 
the Argentine markets 

\ strange situation was evolved through the fact that 
Argentina, perhaps the furthest advanced in a musical 
sense of any of the South American countries, purchased 
chiefly low and medium priced players from the United 
States. Furthermore it was evident that this was so only 
because American players offered a better dollar for dollar 
value_than any of the competing foreign makes 

It is a fact that at least one of the big manufacturers 
of the type of piano generally termed reproducers started 
an extensive campaign of exploitation for the reproducing 
piano and the other high grade pianos manufactured by it. 
The evident interest in the instruments themselves, however, 
was sadly in variance with the actual sales records. The 
hindrance, in the opinion of those intimately concerned, the 
not too deeply hidden resentment of the Argentines over the 
American tariff regulations. 

Just what Mr. Hoover will be able to accomplish is of 
course a sealed book. There is no doubt, however, that this 
visit will pave the way to some sort of understanding and 
bring about a closer commercial and economic affiliation be- 
tween the two countries. 

The American piano exporter, having for so many years 
labored under an additional handicap, would do well to 
watch developments and prepare to take advantage of the 
favorable reaction. Certainly the enlightened piano manu- 
facturer must realize that a healthy export business is an 
excellent business stabilizer, which will enable him to face 
more cheerfully any temporary depression in the domestic 
market. $5,000,000 piano export business this year, as re- 
turns so far tabulated would seem to indicate, is certainly 
something that can not be lightly dismissed 
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THE WANAMAKER PIANO SALON 


Presents to the Musical People of New York City 
for the first time » 


The Steinert 
Pianoforte 


One of America’s Finer Pianos 


OSTERED through three generations of: musicians 
and piano-makers in cultured Boston, built and 
designed expressly for the artistic and discriminating public, the Steinert 
will be welcomed in New York by those to whom music is a cherished art. 
An instrument of rare qualities, possessing a tone of richness and individ- 
uality, a resilient and responsive touch, the Steinert Piano 1s peculiarly 


A Piano for Musical People 


It is endorsed by eminent musicians, colleges and conservatories of music, 
and because of its unusual musical qualities it is an ideal piano for the 
homes of music-loving people who want their children to have the advan- 
tage of a musical education with one of the. finer pianos of America. 


Obtainable in New York exclusively at Wanamaker’s 


with WANAMAKER Guarantee 
on WANAMAKER Terms 
First gallery with WANAMAKER Service 
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Choose your 
Piano as the 
Artists do 


JACQUES THIBAUD 
The international favorite 


JOSEPH SZIGETI 
Aristocrat of violinist 


S~J triumvirate of violin mastery. @ Each with an 
~/ IL individual style—but each depending upon the 
Baldwin for inspiration and support. @ Wide range of 
tone and color in every register and an action responsive 
to the most subtle intention have established the Baldwin 
as the one piano chosen by the leading artists in every 
field of music. ( What better proof of its pre-eminence for 
the studio or home of the discriminating music lover? 
@ Any Baldwin dealer will gladly demonstrate. @ Grands 
$1450 up in all woods and in modern and period designs. 
THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Baldwin National Magazine Advertising, October, 1928 
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